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len Lolanileen, and thie doliomenn. fiash aus. doekcn. thn ikonic aed 
mainland of the so-called New World, they found nothing that could be 
id, strictly. to resemble the forms of animal and v life which they 
..deft..bebind them. There were trees and bs, and flowering 
plants, but they had a character of their own. The fish of the sea, the 
crawling, creeping, and running things of the earth, the very fowls of 
the air, differed from what they previously seen. It was in vain 
that they looked about for horses, cattle, or sheep: there were none there. 
But while nothing was positively identical with the productions of the 
Old World, strange forms of animal and of vegetable life did present 
themselves to their curious gaze, ing the rivers, the fields, and the 
forests, and which, if specifically, and even generically, distinct from the 
forms inhabiting the Old World, still bore a certain resemblance, and 
a close analogy to the latter. There were apes, and there 
alligators; but they differed from the and from the crocodiles 
of the Old World. The lions and tigers of the Old World were here 
eg emaeme by ae pre-and. tha gaan the buffalo and ox, by the bison 
the prairies the musk ox of the north; the camel, by the lama 
and the alpaca; the boar, by the tapir; the brown bear was replaced b 
the grizzly bear, and the reindeer by the caribou. Onl tay Hyp | 
was some distant affinity established ‘aw the Peninsula and the Aus- 





tralian continent, by certain marsupial forms, as the Virginian o ; 
and a still closer connexion was —probably through the facilities 
afforded by a frozen ocean—between the Arctic regions of the Old and 


the New World, by the perpetuation in both of the elk and the polar bear. 

So also in the other kingdoms of nature; the lammergeyer of the 
Old World was represented by the white-headed eagle, the vulture 
the condor, the ostrich by the thea, the parrot by the macaw, the wood- 
pecker by the toucan, the finches by humming-birds; and so also in the 
~~ kingdoms of nature there were representatives or analogies; but 

was no identity. 

But man was also found tenanting the newly-discovered world. No 
doubt he differed materially in what must always constitute the most 
marked distinctions between races of men—in outward aspect—from the 
man of the Old World, and he differed somewhat—as science has since 
discovered—in structure and in his moral and social condition; while 
these again, as also the basis of his language, were common, or nearly 
80, to the whole of this great department of the human race. But 
while it was readily admitted that all the other forms of animal life 
neiaeetaetie Sore, veniewet dn ererine diet the Amationn was. ree 
man rest.of the species. The men, it was argued, were Luro- 
peans or Asiatics, burned to a colour by the sun and wind. A 
more refined theory was Soapelanoerean for the darkness of the 
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American Antiquities. 
ses. Observations had shown that the sun's radiating: power was 





| olynesians, Phoenicians, or’ 
speculative mania of the day; and there have not been wanting those 
among the United Statesmen, who have been ready to gratify the strong 
biblical tendencies of their eountrymen, by advocating that they were 
erties east ie en of dhe OLi World, this théy'Journeynd 

~ Str that i were men j 
without a single Fea claand horse or dog, ox, or dhongi0e eat 
That they should to a new land without one domestic animal, 
&@ grain of corn for sustenance! The use among the Americans, 
Msidschca} eats, of certain peculiar domesticated animals and cul- 
plants, and the notions which they entertained of the first ac- 
of these possessions, is not only illustrative of the intimate 
that exist between the Red man and the country in which’ he 
the animals and plants that aleo belonged to it; bat it 
n broaght forward by a learned naturalist, Dr. Martius, to 
is attested by other evidence, that tte natives of the New 
fallen from a state of greater refinement into a state of com- 
barbarism. As in the Old World we know not whence our 
dogs, cattle, and the various kinds of corn grasses were ob- 
American nations are equally at a loss when we inquire 
inal stock of the dumb dog of the Mexicans, the lama, the 
the American corn, and of the quinoa. In the 
were traditions of some mythical benefactors of man- 
iptolemus, Bacchus, Pallas, and Poseidon—who had 
ir gifts, corn and wine, the sacred olive,-and the horse ; 
nd we infer that all these had been known from periods of remote 
antiquity. In America, likewise, tradition refers the knowledge of cul- 
tivated plants and domestic animals, and the art of tilling the earth, to 
ous person who descended from the gods, or suddenly made 
among their ancestors, such as the Manco-Capac of 
ians, and the Xolotl and Xiuhtlato of the Toltecas and 
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The most strenuous advocates of the unity of the human race, as Dr. 
Prichard, admit that the aboriginal people of America are, as a depart- 
ment of the human family, very distinct from the inhabitants of the Old 
World. ' Tt must be admitted, they say, that certain characters are dis- 
coverable ‘which are common, or nearly so, to the whole of this depart- 
ment of nations; that there are strong indications, if not proofs, of a 
‘community of origin, or of ancient relationship among them; and 
that, in surveying collectively peor the New World, we contem- 

a 


On comparing the 

American tribes together, we ealtina to seve Alas theprasecs bare 
a separate department of nations from the earliest ages of 

the world. Hence, in attempting to trace relations between them and 
the rest of mankind, we cannot expect to discover proofs of their deriva- 
tion from any particular tribe or nation of the old continent. 
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esLhervaluable: work otf Dr: Morton, which: is. well. known to, all. who 
takeranjinterest in ethnological inquiries, has added much to our know- 
ledge ofthe craniology of ithe American nations. The doctor says, that, 
after examining sat Pec OW Srv gr ng 
mith truncation: of the occiput, and flattened forehead, is more or less 
rally icharacteristic in ever ere, ea from Terra del Fuego to 
Se Gapadas Dr. Morton that the. lowness of the forehead is in 
somie measure compensated, by its breadth, which is gonna consider- 
Sostcndonbatit sinany and dia dotey hee bows, tan gemelpnl niente 
tynumber of: tribes; :and thi incipal incentive 
io the moulding of the head by art.” On this point cee inclined, to 
lagree'with Dr. Mortun. The forehead of the Red Indian being naturally 
flat,:such a shape became among the race the type of beauty, and Indian 
jaothers no doubt endeavoured to improve upon nature, pny eid 
Dr.» Knox's repudiation of the idea. We do not mean to say that suc 
‘additional flattening became hereditary, any more than a small foot has 
‘become hereditary with Chinese women ; we only mean to say that there 
are:too many authorities to attest the practice that we should not put 
faith in it. 
‘i dnteresting aad important as Dr. Morton’s observations are, and while 
they facilitate the: grouping of the ancient Americans under one head, 
y do not afford the same facilities for separating the races of America, 
-and arranging them according to affinity between different tribes. The 
vaffinity of affords at the present moment the most available 
: } for such arrangements ; and this method has been followed by the 
5 we philologers of the American race, Du Ponceau, Pickering, and 
n. 


‘The most decided and most clearly marked evidence of the rela- 
tionship between these nations is to be found in the characteristic struc- 
‘ture of their languages. This is a subject on which much light has 


‘been thrown of late years, ee through the labours of American 


philologers. Hervas, according to Prichard, collected some materials for 
this’ purpose; but Dr. Smith Barton, of Philadelphia, was the first who 


cmade any notable attempt to classify the idioms of North America. 
“Humboldt and Vater pursued the work on a more extended scale, and 
‘with: much more ample resources; but it is to M. du Ponceau that we 
“owe ‘the: most important elucidations. The general result of these re- 


searches, Humboldt justly observes, is a fact of great importance to the 
history of mankind. ‘In America,” says the great physical geographer, 
from the country of the Esquimaux to the banks of the Oronoko, and, 


again, from these torrid banks to the frozen climate of the Straits of Ma- 


gellan, mother tongues, entirely different with regard to their roots, haye, 


~if:we may use the expression, the same physiognomy. Striking. analo- 
egies of grammatical construction have been src ol not only in the 
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more perfect languages, as that of the Incas, the Aymara, the , 
the Mexican, and the Cora, but also in languages extremely rude. Idioms, 
the roots of which do not resemble each other more than the roots of the 
Selavonian and Biscayan, have resemblances of internal mechanism similar 
to:those-which are found in the Sanskrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the 


5 German languages.” : 
-ov(Dhese observations were made many years since by M. de Humboldt. 
SOS ' a4 ; 
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130 
They have been confirmed by more extensive research, and the conclusion 
is thus stated by Mr. Gallatin: — j 

a diversity of American languages, considered only 
in reference to their vocabularies, the similarity of their strueture and 
grammatical forms has been observed and pointed out by the American 
philologists. The result appears to confirm the opinions already enter- 
tained on the subject by M. du Ponceau, Mr. Pick , and others, and to 
not. only of our own Indians, but of the 

i from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, 
as far as they have been investi a distinct character common to all, 
and. apparently differing from any of those of the other continent with 
most familiar.” 

Whether we embrace the views of the transcendental anatomists, and 
give credence to an indigenous race of American men, or we adopt the 
more and generally received opinion of a migration of races, it. 
from all investigations, the mutual diversities of the 
American languages, heretofore much exaggerated, are clearly indigenous, 
or at least nt undoubted indications of having been originated sinee 
igration of the race into America, while the few signs of affinity 
which languages exhibit to those of the other continents, would ap- 
pear to be almost decisive as to an indigenous origin. The scanty analo- 
gies which have been perceived, and which poimt towards Asia, would 
rather indicate a corruption of the original language by accidental inter- 
course with Asiatic races, than an Asiatic origin to the language itself. 
Thus, in eighty-three American languages, one hundred and seventy 
words have been found with similar reots, a great majority of which are 
related to similar words in the Tongoo, Mantchu, Mongul, Samoid, 
Ostiac, and other Siberian idioms. Other points of resemblance have been 
traced between the Indian languages and the Polynesian. The Aztec is 
said to possess a small number of affinities with the Chinese and Japanese; 
onquin words have been found in the Maya tongue; and the Otomite is 
thought to present some similitude to the Chinese. Other points of resem- 
blance have been traced with the Coptic and Basque, but these have been 
sought for to support vain hypotheses, and, if existing, only prove accidents 
of analogy that may be met with in almost all languages. Much import- 
ance cannot be attached to the peculiarity of a court language in use among 
the Mexicans, Natchez, and Creeks; but as the Mexican particle ¢zin, 
added to the names of their kings, appears to have been borrowed, with 
the progress of civilisation, from the Chinese ‘sin, lord; so also it is far 
from improbable that a modification of speech, differing from the ordinary 
idiom, and used as a language of ceremony, was borrowed, at au ad- 
vanced period of their history, by the Red Indians from the Oriental 


The physical characters of the American races and their language 
uniting to attest independence of race—for we must leave the question of 
indigenous origin with the transeendentalists—it remains to be shown that 
there exist many remarkable traits in the moral, social, and intellectual 
state, past and present, of the American nations, which at once indieate 
some near relation between them, distinguish them from the races of the 
Old World, and, at the same time, show that they are not im a state of 


primitive barbarism, or living in the original simplicity of uncultivated 
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pe Na the. contrary, the last remains of a people 
once high in the of civilisation and mental improvement, now almost 


Thus Dr. Martius has recorded the traces of ancient institutions of a 

kind which seem to imply the existence of much refinement and of an 
Sct tngulatod dasptienm or eatammen, rbcegpdl exten Bens 
government, isms or monarchies, privi ier 
archieal and sacerdotal ordinances, matic laws, the results of reflec- 
tion, and a settled purpose with marriage and inheritance, and 
family relationships and other customs, which are strongly contrasted with 
the simple and unreflective habits of rude and uneivilised nations. 

The of these nations abound, according to the same autho- 
rity, with words expressive of metaphysical views and abstract concep-~ 
tions. Their opinion respecting a future state, the nature and attributes 
of invisible agents, are strikingly different from those of nations, who 
have never emerged from barbarism. Another fact which tends, as Dr. 
Martius observes, to confirm the opinion that the natives of the New 
World have fallen from a state of greater refinement, is their use, from 
immemorial ages, of certain domesticated animals and cultivated plants, 
and the notions which they entertained, and which have been See 
alluded to, of the first acquisition of these possessions. 

Chateaubriand, who was to a certain extent intimate with both races, 
but whose imagination was always in advance of his judgment, drew a 
more sparkling than correct parallel between the Arab and the Red 
Indian, in which he described the one as the fallen race, the other as a 
savage who has not yet attained civilisation. But this is not the case ; the 
great distinction between the two lies in the pastoral habits of the one, 
and the hunting practices of the other. - 

“ Whether we adopt,” says Prichard, ‘the opinion of Dr. Martius, that 
the American nations in general have fallen from a higher degree of 
mental eulture into their present barbarism, or attempt otherwise to 
aceount for the phenomena which have led to that supposition, it must 
be admitted that many traits are discoverable in the moral and intellec- 
tual -history of the native American tribes, which serve to distinguish 
them, and give them a sort of national character, common, at least, to 
the great: majority of the race. The structure of their languages indicates, 
perhaps, more reflective habits, and a more accurate observation of rela~ 
tions, than the rude idioms of many other races. The national customs 
and institutions, and many other traits which appeared so remarkable 
to Dr. Martius, if they are not fully sufficient to establish his hypothesis, 
prove, at least, habits of thought and reflection, and a cultivation of 
mind, very different from the state of savages in general. We may also 
observe among the nations of America some moral characteristics whieh 
serve: to distinguish them. With a certain vigour and energy of cha- 
raeter they are said to combine a tendency to cruelty and revenge.. The 
social affections appear to have, in general, less influence over them than. 
over most other races of men. The Bedouins of the Arabian desert are: 
cruel and vindietive; but their evil passions have a more transitory 
influence over them than the stern malice of the Americans.” Se 

The remains of ancient. sculpture and architecture met with within 
the: territory of the United States, in Central America, Mexico, Yucatan, 
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and as‘ well. as over the high plain ‘of Quito,»in Pera; and other 


SS r eins at tere oy 
: ‘and other: relics discovered in the Tenessee country, as well as 
cw ae of New Mexico, afford; however, the most unquestion- 
able proofs of ancient civilisation) "2" oom te its bas 
_» The ornaments, rude inscriptions, and paintings—not unlike the semi- 


traced throughout the whole extent of the continent, belong to this class 
of remains. They possess the same uniformity of character that:distin- 

i the manners and institutions of all the barbarous Indian tribes ; 

exhibit indications of that mechanical talent and dexterity which 
have been observed as @ i ee 
but sli from what are fabri present’ tribes ; 
ae ten eidseot ob much superior state it endo Many tribes 
to the present day to raise a tumulus over the grave of the de- 
parted—a green emid the barren waste of Indian apathy whereon to 
rest the a sin exception to that im ble, obdurate 
stoicism, which is their chief moral characteristic. These tumuli appear- 
ing, however, us they do, alike among the\remains of art, and in the seats 
of ancient civilisation, and in remote regions whither civilisation never 
, they further develop one of the arguments tending to 
establish the common origin of all American: aborigines, whether bar- 
barous or cultivated. 

The ancient relics met with in the territory of the United States, 
although not so remarkable as elsewhere, bear evident marks of being the 
production of a people elevated far above the sa state. Many of 
them indicate great elegance of taste, and a high degree of dexterous 
workmanship and mechanical skill in their construction; others betoken 
the ‘existence of ‘a decided form of.religious worship; while the size and 
extent of the earthen fortifications and mounds demonstrate the former 
existence of populous nations, capable of executing works of enormous 
dimensions, ‘requiring perseverance, time, and combination of labour, for 
their erection. 

ong the more et and interesting a of eee work- 

p are fragments of pottery. amongst which a pitcher, said to resem- 

ble the scypaes or itaktagicty: of the Romans,—a relationship esta- 
blished by Flint, but which proves nothing, for cups of all ages have had 
& certain resemblance in form from very obvious reasons. An earthen 
vessel, also, found at Nashville, ‘Tenessee, terminated at the summit in the 
valor Cireendany” a of which are esr ery a 

ongol or Circassian most curious specimen ttery is 

Ss ere i It consists of three heads, Stuellbensther 
at’ the back, near the top, by a hollow stem, or bottle. The heads are: of 
the same dimensions, and represent three different countenances, two 


eppearing and the other old... The features are distinguished :b 
i Kishi thediobtade,cthe'aleendtef a tlensd, and the inted shape 











speed, wall Glased ind berady qnd sib dxi:newise inferior: to medétn bne- 


-nufactures.)«' 
an ((hecbeieks discovered.dii the miounde eppbar-to: bare bees formed. after 
‘the ‘method, and are well burnt. The art. of working in stone, 
and other hard substances, was carried toa considerable perfection ;. and 
beads) of ;bone: and-shell, carved bones, and hewn and sculptured stones, 
\are:by:no means rare. Their weapons and implements were often formed 
(fromthe hardest rocks; and arrow-heads, axes, and hatchets of Se 
-and hornblende, nicely eut and polished, are of uent Occurrence, An 
eadol of stone, representing the human features, has been found at Natchez; 
‘the sculptured head and of a rapacious bird, in « mound at, Cincin- 
; nati; and an owl, carved in stone, at Columbus, Ohio. Pipe-bowls are 
‘found adorned with beautifully carved reliefs. 
Ancient inscriptions upon rocks have also been observed, as also — 
_ sentations of beasts, birds, and other figures. The most singular of 
7 ne SI has been discovered on the banks of the Mississippi, near 
uis. This is a tabular inass of limestone, bearing the impression 
of'two human feet. Immediately before the feet lies a scroll, 


sculptured 
ima» similar style. Cups in silver, arrow-heads, bracelets, beads, pipe- 


bowls, &c., in copper, and iron tools, have also been met with. 

The numerous remains found in the western caves, includin human 
bodies, placed in a sitting position, clothed in skins and cloths i with 
feathers, have been ascribed to a different race to the present tribes of 
Indians, because these look upon them with deeply-superstitious feelings, 


but without reason. It is evident that they were once great cemeteries 
for the dead, and a feeling of holy regard with “ap existing races, 
degenerated into superstitious dread. 


The mural remains, or enclosures, as they are called, formed by 
earthen embankments and trenches, which ap * most numerously i in the 
district bordering upon the Mississippi ho ts branches, and in the 
vicinity of the great lakes and their’ tributaries —though they may be 
found stretching at intervals from New York to Florida, and from the 
territory west of the Mississippi to the Alleghanies—exhibit the same 
ancient in the same countries in g-eater numbers, and in a more 
advanced social position. 

One of these sipecipen, eee meta more than five hundred acres, 
formerly existed in Pompe Three circular or 
- tical forts, disposed in a See distant m each other about ei 
miles, were its outworks. There was one formerly existing on e 
Genesee River, New York, which enclosed an area of about six. acres. 
It was surrounded on three a a ditch, running in a ey direc- 
tion, which was intersected by six eae On the other quarter, a 
» high bank formed a natural : rem through which a covered way led 

down ‘to a neighbo stream. At a short distance to the south were 
_ similar works, efonded by a deeper fosse, and disposed upon a higher and 
less accessible situation, so as to combine natural sina arti advan- 
(tages. On oh ee Se there was a place iiotinguialed in the 
.. Seneca tongue “the double fortified town,” .or \f‘a 
at Sdnemeetiloe fe Sint essa iolThtae dicts medncepuetiel ipaniaoagel 
» Of: two miles; the one containing about fens and the other eaght acres of 
weve Secbetimiee tthe forte. dze lliptical, tes and covered ways to 
the adjacent water ; sotanthphtibapicarie form \of parallelograms, 
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ae ei em ing on either side towards the river and to the 
sepulchral mounds, associated with these intrenched towns. At: least a 


have 
Delaware, through the region oceupied the small lakes, to ancient. 
shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. —~ sega ee SO 
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been met with and described, more 
Relies of the same kind abound in 

i is, however, to the west that they exist in 

test numbers, a the most extraordinary characters. kn» 
Shese:distsiate the enclosures are often surrounded by two concentric 
cireular walls, a ditch intervening between them. At. other times, suc- 
cessive mounds and intrenchments extend over areas two miles in length. 
In Werren- County, on the banks of the littl Miami River, the summit 
of an elevated plain is seen to be defended by walls from ten to — 
feet in height. Their course is irregular, and generaily corresponds 
with the marginal line of the hill. At Paint Creek, and elsewhere, walls 
of unhewn stones have been thrown up around the edge of a fortified emi- 
nence. Ruins of stone-walled cities have also been met with in Kentueky, 
Hlinois, and other districts. In Gasconade Count> Missouri, are the 
ruins of am ancient town, regularly laid out in streets and squares. The 
remains of some of the houses still exist, and foundations of stone are 
found in different parts of the area. Upon Buffalo Creek and the Osage 
River, ruins of similar stone buildings may be observed, evincing a supe~ 
rior d of architectural skill. One at Noyer Creek has. been more 
i y described. Similar remains have been observed in the terri- 
tory still further west of the State of Missouri, and also on the Platte, 
Kanzas, and Jacques Rivers. Upon the banks of the Arkansa River is: 
# regular fortification, covering an area of twenty-five acres, The walls: 
are eight a with deep ditches, twenty-five feet broad. It has two 
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entrances, of a secret: passage or covert way may 
be seen. In the mi are two truncated mounds, each eighty feet 
high, and one thousand feet in circumference at the base. These 
mounds, which mostly y the intrenched remains, are either 


tumuli, terraced elevations in ‘vicinity of the mural remains, or trun 
cated pyramidal erections. The tumuli are always the repositories of the: 


tiguous to the fortifications was unquestionably defensive, while: the pur~ 
pose of others, and particularly of the larger truncated pyramids, was 


Shesteibanpieaindie-cf these remains here alluded to, have been de~ 








dite tian — 


seribed in the “ Archzologia Americana,” the “ Transactions of the 
American Philosophieal Society,” in Beck’s “Gazetteer,” Bradford’s 
‘© American Antiquities,” and other works. It results from these de~ 
seriptions, that the remains of ancient times met with im the United 
States are not intrenchments thrown up hastily by migrating hordes, 
but, on the contrary, the ruins of cities and temples, some, of the moat 
massive and durable dimensions, and all indicating the existence of 
civilised nations, branches of the same race, living in populous com- 
rounities, under the influence and ion of regular forms of govern- 
ment, having a decided system of religion, skilled in many arts, more 

ially that of fortification ; and that they had a mythology connected 
with astronomy, which, with its sister science, geometry, was in the 
hands of the priesthood. 

It has been truly remarked that no portion of the globe, not even 
Egypt or Assyria, offers more decisive evidence of having been occupied 
for many ages by civilised nations, than the southern regions of North 
America. At. the time of their discovery, the ancient remains in the 
United States were deserted, and the people by whom they had been 
erected were apparently extinct; so that the question of their origin was 
a subject of inquiry to the antiquary, rather than to the historian. In 
the vast territory to the south, however, another spectacle was presented. 
There the Spanish invaders found populous nations—regularly organised 
states—aristocratical, monarchical, and republican forms of government— 
established systems of law and religion—immense cities, rivalling in the 
style, character, and magnificence of their edifices and temples, those of 
the Old World; and roads, aqueducts, and other public works, seldom 
excelled in massiveness, durability, and grandeur. The inhabitants were 
clothed, the soil was tilled, many of the arts had been carried to a high 
degree of advancement, and their knowledge in some of the sciences 
equalled, if not surpassed, that of their conquerors. Guatemala was 
occupied by many distinct tribes, each enjoying its own peculiar govern- 
ment and institutions; and the same remark applies to Yucatan and 
other neighbouring countries. That extensive tract of land, known as 
Anahuae, a name which, though originally limited to the vale of Mexico, 
was subsequently applied to most of the region formerly denominated 
New Spain, was divided into several kingdoms and republics, of whieh 
the kingdom of Mexico was the most powerful and extensive. 

With these facts clearly presented to us in history—with these evi- 
dences of the existence of numerous states advanced in civilisation and 
in the arts, it may be singular that, in so short a period as 300. years, it 
has become the part of the antiquary to pore over the ruins of their 
monuments, as if to gather the history of an extinct people. The 
Spaniards net only waged a war of extermination against the natives 
themselves, but, from various motives, sought to obliterate every vestige 
of their former power and opulence. They spared neither monuments 
nor records; and strove to co object that might preserve to @ 
despised race the memory of what they had been. Fortunately, the 
vast extent and dimensions, and the solid and massive character of many 
of these monuments, defied all attempts to destroy them ; and triumphing 
alike over time and violence, they still serve to some light. upon the 
history of their authors. , 
As in the United States, the most ancient and the most expressive 
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cme in’ thé tiarratives of the conquerors. ‘This great’ pyramid is’ siid 





J built after the model of the miore’ancient pyramids supposed 
to’ have’ been founded’ by'the Toltecs, for the ‘civilisation of Mexico had 
éticceeded upon that of still more ancient populations. | Others, as’ that 
of Cholala, sacred to Quetzalcoatl, “the god of ‘the air,” still stand in 
ruins. These ids were constructed of clay or brick, and faced with 
hewn and stones. They had several stories, and flights of 
stairs led to the superior , where were placed the sacrificial stone, 
and chapel’ containing the idols of the gods. Here, also, were ‘the 
colossal statues of the sun and moon, formed of stone, and covered with 
pee gold. The base of the pyramid of Cholula covered an area 

ble that of the Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, being 1423 feet in 
length, and 177 feet agh, ten feet higher than the pyramid of My- 
cerinus. 


At’ the conquest, there was no place of any importance but what boasted 
of one or more of these stupendous edifices. The narratives of the con- 
querors are filled with expressions of astonishment at their vastness and 
grandeur, and the nidissoce and splendour of their decorations. Most 
of these, and in cular such as were of inferior size, were despoiled 
and overthrown by the br cota while those more ancient structures, 
which served as their models—the pyramids of Cholula and of Teotihua- 
can—probably from their enormous dimensions, escaped the general ruin. 
Tt is natural that the coe of those oe monuments should have sug: 

comparisons wi e ids of t, but without rt, for 
it is one of the first instincts 6 man to wee on high saoes, ahd the 
simplest form of an artificial elevation, altar, or temple is in imitation of a 
hill or mountain, whence results a circular, terraced, or pyramidal 
structure. 

From the causes before mentioned, as well as from the gradual depopu- 
lation, and, finally, the abandonment of many important cities, whose sites 
are now only conjecturally known, but a faint conception can be obtained, 
at the present period, of the former size and numbers of the ancient cities 
of Mexico and Central Amorica. The old writer:. many of whom were 
eye-witnesses, whose accounts were given after long residence in ‘the 
country, eth a high idea of its ancient population. Clavigero has 
collected testimonies with exceedingly great industry; and the de- 
scription of existing ruins will be for the most part met with in Hum- 

s works, in ford, Latrobe’s “Rambles in Mexico,” Captain 
Lyons” tour, Del Rio’s “ Palenque,” Waldeck’s “ Voyage Pittoresque et 


mere ie te and Mr. Stephen’s travels. 
Among ruins, the most remarkable are those of Tezcuco, which, 


with its suburbs, was even larger than Mexico, and contained, accordi 
to Torquemada, 140,000 houses, besides public edifices, among whi 
was the peculiar relic called Montezuma’s bath. Next come Huexotla 
and Mitlan, the latter with porphyry columns and ornaments, ‘supposed 
Humboldt to have a striking analogy to those of the Etruscan vases. 
ruins of Palenque can be traced over an area six or seven leagues in 


ast 


~ * The Hebrew > 2 ohne ed ts ) 
‘ie feb eee high | tes for nothing with so much zeal gs 
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circumference. |The. most perfect remains are fourteen stone edifices 
e ‘upon an elevated ridge of land, an aqueduct of stone, and a, pyra- 

idal tower of four stories. The greatest interest is, however, i 
to these latter ruins by the numerous designs in stucco, bas-reliefs,. and 
ture, representing a race. with large noses and a protruding lower lip, 
ities. sitting in Hindoo style, hieroglyphic symbols, &c., &e. . Other 
once strong and opulent cities were Patinamit, in Guatemala— Zacatecas, 

ith its great quadrangular edifices and pyramids—sculptured Copan 
in Honduras, with its raised.terrace and its stone columns or obelisks—~ 
and Uxmal, or Itzlan, in Yucatan, with its four great buildings arranged, 
as usual, on the sides of a quad terrace, its lofty pyramid, remark- 
able sculptures, and numerous symbolic figures and hieroglyphics, all emi- 
nently illustrative of the antiquities of ancient America. 

The annals of the conquerors afford us very copious descriptions of the 
fortifications of the Mexicans and the neighbouring nations. Besides 
the vestiges of these works still to be perceived near some of the above 
ruins of cities, others have been discovered justly entitled to the rank of 
fortresses. Remains of granaries or storehouses for maize have also been 
discovered}-also temazcalli, or vapour-baths, built of stone or brick, in 
the form of a dome. None of the ruins, however, exhibit the skill and 
enterprise of the ancient inhabitants more than those of their roads and 
aqueducts. The city of Mexico, which was built on several islands near 
the shore of the lake, was connected to the mainland by four great 
causeways or dikes, the remains of which still exist. One of these to the 
south, the same by which Cortes entered, was nearly two leagues long; 
another to the north about one league, and the third at the west some- 
what less. The fourth supported the celebrated aqueduct of Chapoltepee, 
by which water was conducted from springs, upon an insulated hill of 
that name, at the distance of from two to three miles. They were all 
constructed in a massive style with earth and stone, and, with the excep- 
tion of the last, were so vr that ten horsemen could ride abreast. 

South America presen upon its discovery, an appearance v 
similar to that exhibited on a aadhien pi a The Red race — 
scattered over the greater portion in a state little removed from barbarism, 
while among these were other populations which retained more manifest 
trace of past civilisation, the Peruvians being in these respects pre- 
eminent over all. Under the guidance of their enterprising sovereigns, 
they had subjugated, in a career of conquest steadfastly pursued for more 
than four hundred years, and retained under their permanent dominion, 
neighbouring tribes and kingdoms, until their empire comprehended 
Chili in the south, and the kingdom of Quito in the north, and extended 
from the Pacific on the west to the easterly Cordilleras of the Andes. 
Civilisation, however, was not confined within these limits: Chili was 
occupied by various tribes far advanced above the savage state; and to 
the north and north-east of the kingdom of Quito there were nations 
whose attainments in the arts were second only to the Peruvians. 

Of the history of these civilised races we have no knowledge save 
such as may be ered from their traditions, from the Peruvian chroni- 
cles, and from of the conquerors. The existing remains have been 
most fully described by De Humboldt and Bradford, and much and 
various information is scattered through the works of Garcillasso de la 
Vega, Ulloa, Molina, Ruschenberger, Cochrane, Smyth, . Stevenson, 
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150,000/. sterling. 
eruvians and some of the neighbouring nations carried the culti- 
vation of the soil to a hi stage of perfection than any of the Ame- 
rican nations. Connected with this art are still remains of walls, 
granaries, and cisterns, terraces, canals, reservoirs, and aqueducts. Few 
of the monuments of the American nations have been viewed with more 
curiosity and interest than the great public roads of Peru, which were 
constructed with such skill and science, such perseverance and boldness, 
as to rank them with the proudest remains of ancient art. Humboldt 
compares these magnificent cause with the finest Roman roads in 
Italy, France, or Spain. In Peru and in Mexico, as in the neighbouring 
nations, the roads and causeways constitute indeed one of the most cha- 
racteristic signs of old American civilisation. 
Caxamarca was once distinguished for its royal baths, which exist to 
this day. Similar baths are met with at Cuzco, near Diezmo, and at 
It was customary for the natives to bathe in the holy 
waters of Lakes Titicaca and Guativita. ‘The Lake of Titicaca was the 
sacred spot in all Peru. It was customary for the natives of all the 
vinces by the Incas to make annual pilgrimages to the 
emple of the Sun, which was built upon one of the islands of the lake, 
and to bring with them i of gold and silver and precious stones, 
ae wee thie agin 
- ‘What few remains of olden edifices still exist at Tiahuanaco, such as 
wails, gateways, &e., are remarkable for their grandeur and massiveness. 
ings of this city date anterior to the time of the Incas, who 
ee eee weseeieiiiens aier 
the fashion of those of Tiahuanaco. The little that has been preserved 
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at-this latter capital of a late American civilisation attests a certain uni- 
formity in style and method of construction, such as is observable in all 
the buildmgs and monuments of the civilised nations of South America. 
Among these we find the remains of a fortress upon a hill near the city, 
and also the ruins of a nanan ee Pin walls, parts of which 
are still in perfect preservation, are built with stones of great magnitude; 
coming 0) 0 pepgenelanees, of different dimensions, and Jaid with- 
out cement, they are together with extreme nicety and precisi 
From the palaces of the Incas, and i from the Temple of the 
Sun, there were subterranean passages which led to the fortress, 

which the kings and priests could flee with their treasures and idols in 
case of an invasion. In descending from the Paramo of Assuay towards 
the south is the Inga-pi od tee eoteoel 06 Lidar, crowning the sum- 
mit-of a hill, described by Humboldt as remarkable for its perfect pre- 
servation; and said by Ulloa to be the most entire, the largest, and the 
best built in all the kingdom. Near Cannar are the sculptured image of 
the sun, called Inti-Guaicu, and a stone seat or sofa decorated with 
sculpture in arabesque, called the “ Delight of the Inca.” At Callao, 
about ten leagues to the south of Quito, is a remarkable quadrangular 
edifice with doors, said to be similar to those of Egyptian temples, called 
“The Incas’ House.” Near Caxamarca, where besides the baths are 
ruins* of a palace, is also a curious monument called the Inga-Rirpo, or 
“ Resting-Stone of the Inca.” Five leagues from Caxamarca are the 
ruins of a city built in tiers, house upon house, round a mountain. The 
whole crowned by a fortress or palace! At Chulucanas, Tacunga, Tambo- 
inca, Supe, Pachacamac, Concon, and numerous other sites, are remains 
of cities, ancient towns, fortresses, palaces, and temples, which exhibit, in 
greater or less perfection, the art, the prosperity, and the splendour of 
these by-gone nations. 

To give, however, a commensurate idea of the civilisation attained by 
the American nations before the discovery of their country by Europeans, 
it would be necessary to describe at length the sculptures, hieroglyphical 
= a ap A writings and manuscripts ; fragments of which are pre- 
seryed in libraries at Berlin, Dresden, the Escurial, Vienna, Velletri, 
Boulogne, and Mexico. This is an und ing beyond the objects pro- 

to ourselves at the present moment. Suffice it that, while the 
extent of ruins discovered in modern times sufficiently confute the state- 
ment of the historian Robertson, that, in all the dominions of the Incas, 
‘Cuzco was the only place entitled to the name of a city, so also the said 
icture writings not only attest a remarkable progress in science and 
owledge, but they contain evidences of similar astronomical systems, 
and which, with the use of the same system of hieroglyphics, all indicate 
a decided analogy in the arts, customs, and institutions of these nations. 

The possible independent origin of such a state of art and learning 

we may possibly make the subject of future discussion. We have re- 





* Some idea may be formed of the grandeur and Egyptian massiveness of the 
buildings of the Americans by the drewing of an Aztec edifice in the Panorama 
now iting of the Overland Route to California. The demonstrator Be pa 
in true Yankee style of the ruins in question as something “ mysterious,” and “as 
erected by no one knows whom!” The United Statesmen wish to ow the 
Red race just as in times of a less advanced civilisation the Spaniards wished to 
exterminate them, 
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rary | dace gr Seal ys gic fe D pens expected. 
w opin a low state of civilisation, and without assistance from with, 
out. . It is no more impossible that the American hieroglyphic painting 
may have had an independent origin than the Egyptian. We concede 
originality in invention in the arts to the eastern nations, while almost 
all writers have as yet found only copyists in the western nations, and 
have devoted all their industry to discover where the originals of these 
strange copies are to be met with! The areteeee is, however, one 
of exceeding difficulty, and demands, above all things, to be approached 
with that humble sincere love of truth which can alone ensure suc- 
cess to such inquiries. 

Tt gesults in the mean time, from what has been recapitulated, that 
not only were there successive eras of civilisation among the ancient 
Americans, but that populations, who had not advanced beyond the con- 
struction of mural intreachments and tumuli, with their various con- 
tents, existed cuntemporaneously with the more civilised nations. The 
show that, at the same epoch of time, some tribes were sufficiently ad- 
vanced in civilisation to produce the more perfect structures, while other 
populations still contented themselves with their primeval fortifications 
andi tombs ; and that the latter occupied a great extent of country to 
which the more advanced forms of civilisation appear never to have ex- 
tended. They also show, that, upon the decline of civilisation, the more 
simple practices alone prevailed, and were upheld by the natives; and 
they further show that many of the same practices are still in use among 
the aboriginal Americans. 

The chain of evidence is thus completed; by which it is established 
that the Red Indian is not a savage by nature, but a race which has 
passed Pin 6 various degrees of civilisation, and which is now fallen 
and i by the force of circumstances. This race appears to have 
been already on the decline when Cortes landed; it had passed through 
its determined eras and civilisation; the population then, as it is now, 
was on the wane, and they fell easy victims to a Celto-Iberian race, 
then in their zenith, and roused to conquest by stirring discovery 
and insatiable cupidity. But European races, the transcendental 
school of anatomists and physiologists argue, cannot exist in tropical 
countries without a constant influx of fresh European blood. Look at 
the East and West Indies, they truly exclaim, and see the indomitable 
An struggling with existence, a prey to fever and dysentery, 
a 8 to all labour, and wan, finally perishing, and becoming 
rapidly extinct as a race but for the constant influx of fresh and vigorous 








Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Spain once held Central America as we now hold India. They could 
not be said to be established there. Labour they could not; no more 
than the Anglo-Saxon can in a tropical country. Hence the necessity 
for a black population. The pale, wan, and sickly offspring of European 
ee have no chance, face to face, with an energetic Red, negro, or 

ndoo race. The colour alters to red, black, or brown, ep ye 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xx., p. 89. 
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ght ature, also slowly but surely vanish. Ah ener: 
“The Celto-Tberian and Lusitanian population, a combination of rates 
msélves in decay, held absolute dominion over Southern and Central 
erica for, a period of three centuries; yet, when the act of separation 
rom the mother country took place, there was already a mere sprinkling 
‘pure Spaniards in the country, the main body of the population 
y consisted of creoles, mulattos, and men. of mixed Indian, and 
indEuropean hlood—a motley crew, for an analysis of which we 
y refer to the pages of Tschudi.. By the act of disunion, the influx 
of Celto-Iberian blood, by which alone the pure race could be maintained 
against climate, and against the continual aggression of the other more 
numerous races, was suddenly withdrawn ; even now it rapidly disappears, 
and in.a century it will have become extinct, for in those climates a Euro- 
Bean race cannot labour, cannot appropriate the soil to themselves, cannot 
ultiply their offspring. 
~’ Mr. Canning made This celebrated boast in the English parliament that 
if he had lost the influence and support of old Spain, he fad created the 
South American Republics. Where are these free States now? One of 
thém nearly absorbed by the Anglo-Saxon race, the others destined soon 
to follow, or to become once more Indian. With the cessation of the 
supply of European blood, the mulatto of all shades must also cease; he 
cannot extend his race, for he is of no race; there is no place for him in 
nature. So soon as he has no longer the pure blood of some other race 
to intermingle with, he ceases to be, receding towards the black, or 
advancing towards the white, as the case may be; thus the Celto-Iberian 
ulation of America will lose in time the mainspring of life, and will 
back on the native—the race implanted there by nature—the race 
in unison with the forest and the climate, the soil, the air, the place—the 
race of whose origin man knows nothing, any more than he does of the 
lama and the tapir, the cavia and the condor—the vegetable and animal 
world of that continent on which Columbus gazed with such delight. 
All these he found distinct from the rest of the world; and so was the 
American man from his fellow-man, as different as is the nanda from 
the ostrich, the lama from the camel. 

But now comes the Anglo-Saxon, grasping at more wealth, more land. 
Will he fare better? Will he be able to extinguish a race—the Red 
‘Indian—and put himself in its place? It is extremely doubtful. His 
chances are brilliant for the moment, but so also for a time were those 
of Tartars and Mongols, of Greeks and Romans; yet where are those 
faces, that once held dominion over half the globe, now? The Anglo- 
Saxon has also to fight against a growing ne pulation as well as a 
native Indian. Year after year, dey almost iy ay, the best blood of 
Engiand,. Scotland, and Ireland, is poured into the great American 
colony from New Orleans and San Francisco to Montreal and the Red 
River, infused into the mass to leaven and uphold it, not in ,a niggard 
stream, as from Spain and Portugal, but in a vast tide, equal annually to 
the founding a mighty empire.* But when the stream shall stop, as stop 
it’ must, when the colony comes to be thrown on its own. resources, when 
fresh blood is no longer infused into it, and that, too, from the very sources 
whence they originally sprung; when the separation of Celt, Saxon, 
and South German shall have taken place in America itself—an event 

* The total emigration from Great Britain, estimated, two years ago, at 60,000 
is supposed to have amounted to 300,000 during the last year. 
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to happen,—then el game: the: Sapp tp prinnete fae BRePntet Jute 
» great experiment on man. ll previous ones of this nature haye 
_why should they sueceed? Look at the French habitant of Canada, 
his seignories, many Jesuits, pe domains, idleness, indolence, 
prostration before forms -gone ages, he is giving way 
the Anglo-Saxon of Con as the effete Texans, Mexicans, and 
have done before the apes tang Dr. Beate Os 
master these says, ‘* Alread can 
ceive, in the a of t ht adipose Y chion’ which ae: 
the Saxon and American, proofs of a climate telling against the 
principle of ie—aguis he very emblem of youth, and marking, 

& premature appearance of race whose sojourn in land 

can never be eternal under Gesemsaniiias eeillieah e essence of life 

ue of s pounsture decay, as the early loss of teeth, have a 

; the notion that the races become taller in America 
I have shown to te false ; statistics, sound statistics have yet to be one 
we want the history of a thousand families, and of their descendants, who 
have been located im America two hundred years ago, and who have not 
intermingled with blood fresh from Europe. 

Numerous instances might be given of moral, intellectual, and of 
natiorial, as well as of physical degeneration among the so-called United 
Statesmen—the perpetual system of aggression—the antagonism of the 
slave and anti-slave states—the disurion of states—and, above all, the 
formation of new states, which cannot but be a source of trouble to the 
head government—a slave territory in Texas—a focus of mixed and tur- 
bulent populations in California—above all, the formation of a state, 
Utah, whose have gathered together under the banners of a 
new prophet, w have adopted a sanctimonious language, which, by 
bringing holy thmgs in contact with daily life, must gradually undermine 
all true piety, and who are about to remodel the orthography of the Eng- 
lish language—a first step to the springing up of a new dialect. 

These views are no doubt more of a philosophieal and ethnological 
than of a practical character. England and France may have passed 
away, at least as dominating —om long before the Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, Fleming, Sclavonian, and Negro races of America have broken 
up into separate communities, or have shown evidences of an irrecoverable 
deterioration. The people of Greece and Rome were, according to the 
transcendentalists themselves, only mixed races; hence, at once, their 
superiority and their little permanency. It is to the Scandinavian that 
these writers have traced the grandeur of form, especially in women in the 
first of these nations, as also her disunions, obstinacy of character, common 
sense, mechanical genius, larged limbed men, athlete, matchless perse- 
verance. To the admixture of Celtic blood they trace her warlike dispo- 
sition, energy, vivacity, wit; and to the Sclavoniam and Gothic they 
trace the transcendental qualities of her philosophy and morals—the sub- 
stratum of all being Oriental. May not then modern America, with a 
mixed race based upon such great elements as the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Celt, attain a perfection and an eminence—which, even if as far as 
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“© It is evident that the Canadian | voyageur, -, whose skill, strength, and endurance 
has been so often extolled by travellers, is degenerating. We quoted, in the 
last number of the New Monthly, the observations of Dr. Bigsby, the medical 
officer attached to the Boundary Commission, that even the picked men were of 
light weight and weak in their legs, while their parti-coloured sashes, ostrich 
feathers, and other gaudy ornaments, bore evidence of an approximation to the 
taste of the Red man. 
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analogy, history, and existing evidences go, like everything human, it can 
haye no permanency—still shall as much surpass the zenith civilisation of 
the Western European, as that civilisation has and may yet surpass that 
of the East, and that of Greece and Rome? 
ee ee tee ae a colouring 
of is imparted by the progress of the t littoral cities of the 
Tiined States and of a material and political einditien of the people, is 
afforded by the undeniable change that takes place in the physiognomy 
and habits—the physical and mental character—of the latter. - 
tion of a race, as evidenced in an attenuated form, a pale face and sharp 
nose and features, as well as in those little practical barbarisms, 
the description of which may be fairly left to the Dickenses and the 
—and still more manifest in a fast and brief life—would more 
than attest the unsuitableness of climate and country to European races 
of men. Ass yet, as before observed, sound statistical information does 
not exist; those cities whose population increases most, as Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, &c., are exactly those points at which there is the 
t influx of strangers—an mflux which is too much disregarded and 
overlooked. But, laying aside the great fact that time, of such infinite 
oe to the individual, and so imposing in historical epochs, is as 
nothing in nature—in the succession of races, of eras, and of creations,— 
the conclusion that can already alone be arrived at by the dispassionate 
and unprejudiced observer is an unfavourable one. 











OCTOBER. 
(SONGS OF THE MONTHS.) 


By J. E. CARPENTER. 


Oxp October—old October ! 
Let the drink be stout and good, 
Strong as brandy, bright as amber, 
And a twelvemonth in the wood ; 
Malt from Avon's pleasant valleys, ° 
Hops grown by the men of Kent,— 
These, compounded, form a nectar 
Proving what the ancients meant ! 
Old October—ripe October! 
Soaring, sparkling, stout, and good, 
Strong as brandy, bright as amber, 
And a twelvemonth in the wood! 


Old October—old October! 
Ripe and mellow, stout and good ; 
With a friend to test its merits, 
That they may be understood ; 
Chateau- Margot — Bordeaux——Cadiz, 
Hence !—your thin potations fail! 
Drink for Christians—lords and ladies — 
Is your old October ale! 
Old October—ripe October ! 
Creaming, mantling, stout, and good, 
Strong as brandy, bright as amber, 
And a twelvemonth in the wood ! 
L2 
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tlie CAMBRIDGE REMINISCENCES. “'' | 
« Lazre Eton for. Trinity, in the settled conviction that.I must be eyen- 
twally either Archbishop of Canterbury. or Lord High: Chancellor of 
: England. I was at that time hesitating. between the shosen ane the law, 
On the event, however, there could be no possible doubt—at least, such 
was my conclusion. It is of no consequence to which of the professions 
I now Lelsoers it is enough that I am neither Archbishop nor Lord High 
Chancellor, and, of course, I think myself very ill-used. But why phonic 
I complain? I know that I took no honours, Did Lord, Denman 
take any? Was not Justice Cresswell modern-spun? Was. Chief 
Justice Wilde at a university at all? Sir W. Follett went out amongst, 
the § oi woddo ;” and, as to the Church, Bishop Sumner, of Winchester; 
was nowhere. His brother was a Kingsman, and, therefore, hors de 
combat as to a university contest for honours. My time may come yet, 
then. But as I imagine myself standing once more opposite the master’s 
lodge, what, do I find to have become of some of my contempo- 
raries? Macaulay is high in the state; Airy and Challis are as high 
as they can be in the scientific world; Bulwer.has a high fame, such as 
it is; Cookham, after bearding a chief baron, is rising rapidly at the bar; 
Pervy is going out as a colonial bishop; Selwyn went, some time since, 
to. New Zealand, with Sydney Smith’s pious wish that he might not be 
eaten, or, if eaten, that he might heartil disagree with the stomachs of 
his devourers; Williamson has been head-master of Westminster School, 
and, most fortunately, is no longer so; Kennedy presides over Shrewsbury 
School, the same pompous yet good-hearted partisan as ever. I could go 
on with this list to Praed, whose memory every Etonian must regard with 
love; and others, who gave sign of future eminence, and then sank into 
their graves. But I will not. There is one consolation to me in contem- 
ting all these recollections. Not one of my contemporaries has yet be- 
come Archbishop of Canterbury, or Lord High Chancellor of England. No 
matter which post is the object of my yearnings, there is hope for me yet. 
Mine was a singular era at the university. Iam not aware that since 
that prolific period which sent forth Parke, and Alderson, and Pollock, and 
Maule, and Lord Langdale, and Sedgwick, and Kaye, and Mont, and Mus- 
_gtave, and Blomfield, and others whose fame will last, any other has existed 
which can equal that in which I was an under-graduate. But while this 
of talent in my day was shining around, I cannot help remember- 
ing there were a few of us that formed a happy set; censured by our 
tutors for not working hard, simply because we would not slave ourselves 
to raise the fame of our tive lecture-rooms— because we preferred a 
- wae course of reading, which should be of real use in any profession, to 
mastering of iambic and anapestic themes, and the squaring of the circle 
—and because we did not choose to do what would be certain in the first 
instance, and very doubtful in the second, make “ Zen short, and xvdos long.” 
At the Union Debating Society, in hall at Chesterton, everywhere, we 
had but one object in view—the filling up of the intervals from reading 
with FuN, rich, broad, humorous, ical FUN; but fun never degene- 
ing into the low or the coarse. There was one of us, however, a most 
singular character, who figured very often as the butt of all the rest, and 
of whom I can never think without calling up a host of reminiscences, 
Imagine a tall, pale, heavily-built, raw Yorkshireman, kind-hearted to a. 
degree, simple-minded to an extent scarcely credible—a zealous and de-. 
ined opium-eater—a no less resolute tobacce-smoker; venerating 
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Milton much, worshipping Wordsworth much more, but absolutely idol- 
ising the author of a Seatonian prize poem, scrawling portions of an 
embryo prize poem of his own, as the fit served him; and then making us 
aides the! ‘martyrdom of hearing him recite the said portions after a 
manner, in which Yorkshire dialect and a psalmodical tone struggled for 
é victory, and you can conceive as fair a mark for practical jokes as is 
ble. I shall call him Underwick. My own name is singular— 
reniey unique—it is Johnson. Our favourite companion and friend re- 
j ced in a name not less euphonious—it was Hogg. 

"have said that Underwick was an inveterate smoker and opium-eater. 
‘We ‘resolved to give him a lesson which he should not easily forget. For 
we were aware that, after enjoying his dose of opium, he would fill his pi 
and, after having half undressed himself, light it, and then crawl into fig 
bed, and fall asleep with his pipe in his mouth. His rooms were on the 
attic floor of the principal quadrangle, the casement window of his bed- 
room immediately facing a corresponding bedroom window in Bishop’s 
Hostel. Bedmakers are not insensible to persuasion. Gyps can yield to 
gold, and even to-silver. Our plan was soon laid. Hogg took our 

tical friend one evening for a ramble, listened eagerly to all his recitals, 
and so kept him in play. I did my part. I tied the corners of the 
eounterpane, blankets, and upper sheet tight on each side with a stout 
string, then brought the two strings together, and fastened them; then 
threw the ball of string to which both were fastened into the opposite 
casement window ; took care to leave his window open, and the string so 
disposed as not to attract his attention; and then joined him and Hogg 
in their ramble. After a time, we adjourned to Underwick’s rooms to sup- 
per. He soon got very drowsy; we left him with many affectionate fare- 
wells, and then betook ourselves to the opposite room to watch our victim. 

It was not very long before he entered his bedroom, heavy and drowsy. 
He deposited his candlestick on a chair by the bedside, threw off his coat 
and waistcoat, kicked off his boots, and then thrust himself between the 
sheets, pipe in mouth. For a time we could watch him well. In a 
strangely bemused state he would recite his never-ending. verses, or he 
would mutter something indefinite, or we could just catch the words 
“ Johnson” and “ Hogg ;” with what meaning we could only conjecture. 
But at length the candle waxed low, then went out, and all that we could 
discern was the occasional glow in the bowl of the pipe. In the mean time, 
the night had become not only dark, but misty, and we began to despair 
of doing anything then. Just at that moment the pipe dropped from 
his lips and Sind upon the bed-clothes. Not a moment was to be lost. 
We drew the bedclothes carefully on to the window-sill, and raised a 
loud cry. Up jumped poor Underwick, and rushed to the window, but 
only in time to see something white vanish and sink down beneath. 
An indescribable cry came from him as he lost sight of it in the mist. 
We heard him scuffling about in his bedroom, and then saw him come 
back to gaze out of the window; at that moment we whisked the bed- 
clothes up through the window of the room in which we were oo) a 
cry of infinite astonishment again came from Underwick ; and then we 
proceeded on our ctive destinations. 

- I made the best of my way to my rooms, which were in a different 
part of the hostel. I had just time to spont my door, doff my coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, don my nightcap and morning gown, and get 
up a look of excessive sleepiness, tha, as I expected, a violent thunder- 
mg was heard at my sponting door. 














“‘Johnson—you are at the bottom of all this,” chattered he, with a 
shivering frame. 

“ At the bottom of what, Underwick?” said I, with a sort of calm 

ignation. 

“Why, Johnson, you will drive me mad! You know all about it. 
Don’t sneer, now.” And then he turned away, and spoke, aside, a line 
with the application of which he oftened honoured me— 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer. 

“ Well, Underwick,” said I, “ it is extraordinary enough to call me up 
at this hour, not to say a word about you spouting poetry. Good night!” 
And I was about to close my sponting door. 

« Johnson—hy Jove, you've got my bedclothes !” 

“ Got what!” cried I, laughing outright. Lhe aot 

“My. bedclothes! Don’t laugh, you incarnate fiend!—you'’ve got 
ye he saw you we them.” . . 

“ , Mr. Underwick, a joke is a joke, but are carrymg it 
rather too far. As, however, am have brought a at against me, 
come and search my rooms. Here, sir, examine this room. Now, sir, 
search the bedroom. There is the gyps’ room—there is the bedmaker’s 
room. What have you found, sir, after all? Leave these rooms in- 
stantly, sir; Iam ashamed of you. Our intimacy is of course at an end.” 
I showed the bewildered man the way out and closed the door. 

I was not much surprised when, at seven o’clock the next morning, my 
bedmaker brought me a most penitent note from Underwick, asking my 
pt on requesting Hogg and myself to come and do a reconciliation- 

reakfast with him at ten, but utterly confounded still about the loss of 
his bedclothes. I at once dressed myself—wrote a note accepting the 
invitation, and then went to Hogg to concoct a fresh plan. It was soon 
arranged. We stole up into his rooms—found, as we had expected, that 
he was deeply asleep in bed, and that his breakfast-things were laid out 
on the table, while the fire was blazing away genially. In a trice we did 
more mischief. Underwick kept his tobacco m a cylindrical leaden box, 
with a leaden lid. We deposited all the milk safely with the tobacco, 
and then effectually soldered down the lid. The sugar was inserted into 
the teapot, and softened with boiling water, and the rolls and butter 
carefully put out of sight. With affectionate regard we then knocked at 
Underwiek ’s bedroom door, and with some diffieulty roused him. At 
last he came out, scarcely himself again. 

* Well, old fellow, I know you forgive me my folly; but where my 
bedelothes are I can’t tell le pre I suppose you will let me take a 
pipe before breakfast, as usual ?”” Of course we cordially assented, keep- 
ing our gravity as well as we could. 

Our friend struck up Luther’s Hymn, while he took down his pipe from 
the shelf, and then, as he sat down, drew the leaden box towards him 
and essayed to take off the lid. “How very tight!” groaned the ill- 
used man; and he kept on tugging and straining until the bright rim 
caught his eye. He looked at it for a moment like a ferocious cock- 
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sparrow, then at. Hogg. We ngeienstaten tn. same Lnaiat He 
opened the tea bes was half-dissolved ; he absolutely 
‘tore open the to box—there was the tebacco-milk broth; there was 
-no butter—no bread. He could not contain himself any longer. He 
-was ina perfect paroxysm, Buta tap was heard at the door. 

“ Come in,” he shouted, in tones of fury. 

In came the bedmaker with many a curtsey, and just saying, “From 
the Sun, sir,” placed in his hands a bulky parcel, and vanished. Its 
superscription was enough. 

: “To J. Underwick, Esq., 
“Trin, Coll., Cambridge; 
“ With Miss Williams’s best thanks for the use of his bedclothes.” 

We fairly ran for it. His excitement was terrific. It was some days 
before he could sit down again to compose a Seatonian prize poem. 
With ourselves, however, he soon became reconciled, only, I am sorry to 
say, to yield us more food for amusement. 

We very soon discovered another singular feature in his character. 
One or two examples will best illustrate my meaning. 

We three were walking one Sunday afternoon in the Trinity grounds 
on the banks of theCam. The river seemed more than usually still and 
muddy. I expressed a doubt whether a person could walk through the 
water from one bank to the other. 

“Tt can be done,” said Underwick. 

“ Nonsense!” said I; “it is out of the question. No one would be so 
foolhardy.” 

“T can do it,” said he. 

“ My dear friend,” said I, “ we will drop the subject.” 

* Yes,” added Hogg, “ for your sake, Underwick.” 

‘“‘ For my sake, indeed!” And then, after an interval, “ For my sake ! 


I tell I can do it.” 

- can’t,” said I, with provoking calmness. 

“Johnson, don’t put me in a rage. I say I can do it.” 

“ And I say you cannot.” : 

“¢Johnson, is my honour con-cerned ?” 

“* Why, you are very bold in saying that you can do the thing, and 
yet it is not done.” 

“ Johnson—Hogg, answer me; is my honour con-cerned ?”’ 

We were both silent; but looked unspeakable things. 

It was enough. In the face of the numbers who promenaded in those 

each Sunday, Underwick rushed down the bank, cap and gown 
and all, waded through water and mud, and reached the opposite bank, 
and all because his honour was con-cerned. 

Here was a new key to a weak point in his character. Shortly after- 
wards, I invited him to accompany me in a canoe, a then fashionable but 
most ticklish sort of boat, as far as Chesterton. It was a ticklish affair 
enough for the rower alone; but with a heavy person in the stern, it 
required all skill to keep afloat. However, I got my rather unwieldy 
friend safe in the stern. It was a sultry day. He took off his coat, 

it beneath him, and, as I sculled quietly along, favoured me with 
is views on poetry. Quotation on quotation were poured forth; but at 
last he gave, as his own, this delectable passage :— 
Down from the height he sunk 


Into the most profound abyss, and from thence 
Into one lower yet. 
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“ Rather Miltonian that, Underwick.” y ob tad » 
. What do'you mean, Johnson?” bd 
‘Only that Milton happens to use the phrase— ne mut fe3 

‘Great wits, you know, will jump,” said he. 

“ Well,” t t I, “T'll make him jump with a vengeance.” » 

We were gliding along calmly, where the bank was only a few inches 
above the water, and the stem of the boat not more than an ich-and-a- 
half from the surface of the stream. With one jerk of the right-hand 
scull I brought the canoe at right angles with the bank, and before m 
friend could cease from winking at this feat, with a good stroke: of 
hands I had run the canoe's Be up on the bank, sp on shore, 
while the stern of course sank completely. Up jumped Underwick in 
rage and consternation—and away floated his best coat. 

“ Johnson, you're a fiend! you ve sunk me!” 

“ Underwick, it’s a mistake. I did not make you heavy astern.” 

* Johnson, confound you, get me out—I can’t swim.” 

I got him out. We drew the canoe on land, and then came on the 
discussion. 

Johnson, that was a scoundrelly trick.” 

* Not a bit,” said I. “I took compassion on you and gave youa ride, 
because you cannot scull a canoe for yourself.” 

*T tell you I can.” 

“ My good friend, Underwick, don’t attempt it—you really cannot; 
if you can, do it.” 

* Johnson, don’t worry me. But is my honour con-cerned ?” 

“If you are a man, it is, decidedly.” 

“‘ To-morrow, then, I do it.” 

The next day we started from the lock. Hogg ahead in one canoe— 
Underwick next in another—I following humbly in a third. Underwick 
had placed his coat and waistcoat safe in the stern of his canoe. Away 
we went. He thought that he was gaining upon Hogg—and so he was, 
for so we had planned it. Soon a barge met us. Hogg passed safely 
over the towline; but, on a signal given, the horse was wh ped on just as 
the line was under the head of Underwick’s canoe. Head over heels 
went he, and coat and waistcoat and all. We got him home dripping wet; 
and when he had taken something to comfort the inward man, he as 
forth a string of furious stanzas to the utter annihilation of the barge- 
man who had treated him so infamously. 

Many another joke did we play upon him. But at length we indulged 
in one which, although very ludicrous up to a certain point, gave us so 
hearty a fright, that thenceforth we allowed poor Underwick to rest in 
owe Every one knows Neville’s Court, and the cloisters under the 
ibrary, and the window spaces crossed by iron bars, through which you 
look into the grounds beyond. Hogg and myself, and one or two other 
spare ones, had detected one square in the ironwork through which we 
could squeeze ourselves, ee in and out at night without at all 
troubling the porter’s lodge. One night, at nearly ten o'clock, Hogg, 


Underwick, and myself, were expatiating in these cloisters. For some 
time we discussed college matters and ur own tutors, of course 
—the most amusing of hic-masters, Renouard ; and, though last, not 
least, our own merits and prospects. All at once, Hogg exclaimed— 

“ What a capital excursion we could have just now, Johnson, if 
Underwick heré were not such an unwieldy porpoise!” 
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“What do you mean ?” said Underwick, in high indignation. 

“ wey Ad that if you could get through the bars, we might have some 
capital fun across the country—but it’s out of the question.” 

“‘ Show me the opening, J » said Underwick, in a most bitter tone. 

“ Nonsense,” said I ; “ drop the subject; you know that you can’t do it.” 

“TI know that I can. My honour is con-cerned, and, by Jove! I will. 
Don’t trifle with me, if we are to be friends. Show me the opening, I say.” 
»-Hogg led the way, and passed through with ease. I was about to fol- 
low;\ when, most fortunately, as it turned out, Underwick pushed me aside 
and mounted the bars. Aftera long s le he got his shoulders 
through diagonally; and then, exhausted for the time, there he hung 
midway. After a little breathing time, he commenced the operation of 
drawing his hips. At his very frst effort his hands lost their hold, and 
his head and heels rocked up and down so ludicrously that we could no 
refrain from immediate laughter. Again did he clutch the bars—again 
did he strain every nerve to get through—muttering all the time, and 
very audibly, something very unlike blessings on our heads; but at length 
he began to grow tired. Still, at intervals, he renewed his attempts most 
obstinately. But the intervals became longer—his voice more feeble— 
and it was clear that his strength was almost gone. We now in our turn 
were most heartily frightened. What was to be done? we dared not raise 
any alarm. How on earth should we extricate him? At length Ho 

lanted himself on the bars outside, so as to keep Underwick’s headand 
t in a horizontal position. I stood on the stone sill and bade Un- 
a keep his legs Rerieoty still. He answered by a groan of assent. 
xerting eve icle of strength that I possessed, I gave one tre- 
aaainas soda the hips — the bars, and down oa Hogg and 
Underwick together on the grass beneath. There was a perfect silence for 
some seconds, at last I heard Hogg’s voice in low tones. 
* *‘ Johnson, Johnson! Underwick is senseless! What shall we do for 
im ” 

“ Wait a moment,” said I. And I stole back to my rooms, speedily 
returned, and handed some brandy through the bars to Hogg. After 
some minutes of what we felt to be agonising suspense, during which 
I resolved to wash my hands of seastienl jokes for the future, he gave 
signs of returning sensation. Nearly half an hour elapsed, however, 
before he was thoroughly himself. But then he could not walk. There 
was no choice left.but for me to pass through the bars and join them. 
With the utmost difficulty we supported him through the long distance 
by which we had to reach the porter’s lodge. That excellent man uttered 
@ tmhost significant ‘‘ Humph!” when he saw r Underwick, who cer- 
tainly looked very drunk. We got him to as soon as we could; and 
an imposition for his supposed offence was the only further annoyance 
which he had to endure from our last practical joke. 

Poor fellow! His health kept up long enough for him to gain the 
summit of his ambition—the being proclaimed a Seatonian prizeman, 
and to enter the Church and labour in it for a few years. I never saw 
him after we graduated. I only heard by chance of his death, and that 
with all his eccentricities, he was truly boul by his parishioners for his 
untiring zeal. I could go on with other odd recollections, but I must 
not. - I must keep them down, for ludicrous as many of them would be, 
I would rather escape the saddening hues with which the revival of them 
must be tinged. 
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SMYRNA; THE “CITY OF FIGS” 
FROM A LEVANTINE JOURNAL. 


By Maumooz Errennt. 


Tue recent quarrel between Russia and the Ottoman Porte in regard 
' t@ the Hungarians and Poles, who, after their heroic struggle and unfor- 
tunate defeat, and found shelter under the shadow of the “ Banner 


ledge may find sufficient to appease their appetite, so far as Constan- 
tinople is concerned, in the entertaming works of White, Pardoe, Slade, 
and Urquhart; but as for Smyrna, the gay and hospitable “ City of Figs,” 
no r has yet furnished forth his “own commissioner” to in 
three volumes, octavo, its wonders and its wealth; and no artist 
ith faithful pencil, given to the world the tenth of a tithe of its 
beauties; or, for the benefit of western curiosity, adorned his 
with the fair faces of its reigning belles. Yet Smyrna deserves 
all this, and more. It is true that a passing notice of the city is to be 
fe the w of some half dozen modern tourists,* but even their 
several records, if united, would, it is feared, form but a tiny brochure. 
we are to believe that in all things “there's a good time 
coming,” and as we know that England and Asia Minor are at least 
thanks to steam) but a mere fortnight distant from each other, it is per- 
haps reasonable to hope, if not to expect, that the ready pen of some 
English writer is even now aboyt to be nibbed to fill up this vacuum in 
Levantine literature, to render justice where justice is due, and to make 
the time-honoured Mount Pagus as familiar to the “mind’s eye” of the 
reading cockney, as Primrose Hill already is to his actual vision. 

It is not our purpose in the present paper to enter into Oriental politics, 
nor is it even our aim to give a full, true, and particular account of 
Smyrna. Our only desire is to record a few of those commonplace inci- 
dents which befel a little party who in 18—, in the winter, happened to 
take Smyrna as one of the places to be visited in a more ex Anato- 
lian tour. We record these incidents from a tattered and torn journal, 
which has had the distinguished honour of being slashed, saturated, and 
smoke-dried by divers blessed officers of quarantine, so that in point of 
deciphering the elegant extract before us, we have not a few literary diffi- 
culties to encounter. 

And some special interest now attaches to Smyrna, in that, just as the 
last of its fig-laden “‘fruiters” had, in October, 1849, left the port, home- 
ward bound (to satisfy, perchance, the sweet-tooth expectant of certain 
London civic functionaries), the good folks living on the banks of the 
Meles were startled by finding, one fine morning, that a French fleet was 
bound to their port, and that Admiral Parker also had, at the head of 
several English line-of-battle ships, not only appeared off the adjacent 
islands of Scio and Mitylene, but thence proceeded to the anchorage in 
Beshiki Bay, at the very mouth of the Dardanelles. For what purpose? 
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* Tournefort, Emerson, Macfarlane, Madden, Slade, Knight, Rev. F. V. I. 
Arundel, and Sir Charles Fellows.—Editor’s Note. 
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In 1807, Duckworth had taken up this exact position as a demonstration 
against the Turks: but, in 1849, the tables were turned, and Parker 
a ie ee Soe but to aid and assist the 
S , if necessary, against uscovites—that young Sultan Abd- 
ul-Medjid, who, in the recent Irish famine, contributed the handsome 
donation of 1000/. sterling to relieve the distresses of those whom 
his own creed regards as infidels, as Giaours; and who would have 
given more, much more, but that state etiquette was quoted to show the 
reigning sovereign of England must, in these cases, be permitted to head 
the list, longo intervallo. ‘Cast thy bread on the waters, and it shall 
return to thee after many days.” The Sultan did so in charity, and it 
has returned to him in material assistance, when his empire sudde 
required such aid. If there’s an Irishman in Parker's fleet, and that fleet 
yet have to strike a blow for the Padisha, we feel sure that the son of the 
Emerald Isle will, in the moment of battle, remember the Sultan’s well- 
timed and noble generosity; and be the enemy whom it may, Paddy in 
mere gratitude will then strike hard and home! Donnybrook Fair could 
show nothing equal to a “ scrimmage” on the deck of a Russian liner!” 
“ Take this for the Turks,” and “ that for Tipperary ;” and “ a small 
touch for Kossuth.” “ Faugh-a-ballagh! yer spalpeen!” ‘‘ Hoorah!” 
By the holy poker! its few of the Russian fleet would ever return to 
Sevastopol. No, no; Queenstown (late Cove) would be much more likely 
to catch a glimpse of them. 

But we must not pursue this digression. To return then to our narra- 
tive, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, to commence it. 

When, after a day’s ride of some fifty miles, we reached, and appa- 
rently much to the satisfaction of our jaded menzil barguirleri (our post- 
horses), the summit of the hills at the back of Smyrna, and thence looked 
down upon its lovely bay crowded with shipping, and upon the nearer 
mosques and minarets that shone in the setting sun, we thought the far- 
spreading city, seated amphitheatrically on the descent of Mount Pagus, 
one of the loveliest we had ever beheld. And I don’t know that we were 
far wrong. Smyrna is beautifully situate, whether gazed at from the sea 
before it, or the heights behind and beside it. There is a sketch of the 
place in, I think, one cf the published Tours of Sir Charles Fellows, 
which conveys a very accurate idea of the city and its immediate castel- 
lated environs. 

The westerly point whence we gained this our first view of Izmeer, 
was immediately above “Turk Town,” a quarter so christened by the 
Franks in contradistinction to the lower parts of the city, and those in the 
vieinity of the consulates, the inns, and the Marina, where European 
travellers “ most do congregate.” 

The sun had just sat as we reached the now dark entrance to the town, 
and walked our horses over the Kaldyrim-goly, the paved, unlighted 
street, which, from the frequent stumbling of our steeds, seemed to be in 
a most uncertain state of repair. But our trusty Suridji led the way, 
and, indeed, the horses themselves seemed to know it well enough. They 
were, it is true, approaching a well-known stable, an akhor offering better 
accommodation ys the mud-hovels they had tenanted in their ae 
sent march through the interior. As for ourselves, we confessedly look ed 
forward to Salvo’s Hotel, on the Marina, with visions of comfort floating 
o’er the brain such as a camel-driver in the desert might mentally expe: 
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rience when, weary and thirsty, he suddenly descries a tree-studded 
and ‘well-watered oasis. A lit monté is, indeed a luxury, after sleeping 


“We ‘cannot altogether recommend future travellers so to time their 
route as to reach Smyrna, as we did, after sunset. The way down to 
the Marina is then not too easily or comfortably to be accomplished, 
Narrow streets, winding like the paths of a labyrinth, and crossed by 

ually uninviting, in the dark, form altogether a network, of 
lilies through which none but an experienced pilot can hope properly 
to thread his way. Once or twice we fell in with a Turk trudging home- 
wards, fener or fanoos in hand, throwing forth from its little candle a 
barely sufficient to light him a yard on his way. “ Darkness 
visible” was here exemplified. But sth estrian party sure carry a 
lantern of some sort in Smyrna, that is, after sunset, or become subject 
to certain police regulations, which, according to circumstances, entail 
either fine or bastinado, or, at the very least, the honour of being locked 
up for the night in a guard-house. Even moonlight is no excuse for a 
of this order. 
ere and there a manghal (a chafing-dish) was seen in the streets filled 
with flaring charcoal, the inhabitants, although fatalists, ever taking the 
wise precaution to let the first fumes of their aghadj-keumuri evaporate 
outside their houses. 

By-and-by, in passing the corner of a street, we came in front of a 
well-lighted kaf-hané, or coffee-house. The railed platform before it 
was, at this hour, deserted; but through the large uncurtained windows 
of the building we could see groups of Moslems seated comfortably within, 
smoking either the cherry-stick ¢chibouk,* or the glass narguileh, while 
others had laid aside these pipes, and were composedly discussing divers 
cups of smoking coffee. As they lifted the dwarfish finjans of china to 
their lips, the lights played upon the brass and well-polished zarffs which 
(as an egg-cup guards from a scalding egg) protected their fingers from 
the ware containing favourite piping-hot beverage ; and the whole scene 
looked so comfortable, that we rladly drew rein for a few minutes, and, 
without quitting our saddles, patronised the Kavédji’s fragrant and bub- 
bling “ black broth;” and with, perhaps, more real keff’ and gusto than 
any of his indoor customers, since ten or eleven hours’ horsemanship had 
made our palates particularly ready for such good cheer. 

The further descent into the town now became less precipitous, and 
soon afterwards we rode in Indian file into a tcharshou, or a bazaar, as 
it is generally termed by Franks; and here, at its inner end, we were 
suddenly brought up by massive wooden gates that seemed to bar our 
farther progress. Not a light, not a person was visible. The Suridji 
shouted. Noreply. He hammered with his heavy whip. No response. 
A general chorus then followed on our part in Turkish, Italian, or 
English, just as a phrase happened to come uppermost. And now, after 
a pause, we heard a gruff voice on the other side of the door pronounce 
the single well-known word “ bakshish !” It proceeded, no doubt, from 
the watchman, who thus maneuvred for a piastre or two for favouring us 
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* See the 25th Case, Long Gallery, British Museum, for a specimen of the 
il, or meershaum, of Anatolia, from which pipe-bowls are sometimes made. 
ide “ Visit to British Museum,” p. 139. Chapman and Hall. 
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by troublin himself to open the gates. His duty, of course, was to keep. 
ther shut till morning. 

Reader! have you ever travelled in Turkey? If you have, bakshish 
requires no explanation ; if you have not, we may as well inform you 
that——- But no; we refrain: you cannot even enter your, own 
St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey without well enough un erstanding 
bakshish, 

Released, on the payment of a mere trifle, from the importunities of 
this pasvan, or bektchi, or kapoudji—for I know not which appellation 
the worthy warder preferred—we soon came to the seaward exit from the 
region of bazaars; passed close under the walls of a small castle, said to 
be the celebrated Fort St. Peter, which the Knights of Rhodes so gallantly 
captured from the Turks; again paid bakshish in a gloomy tcharshou 
(having a comfortable khan opening out of its centre, on the night); heard 
its heavy. gate safely shut behind us; sniffed up the sea-breeze which here 
rushed in through a narrow street on the left; passed the glass-market, 
the Greek casino, and Greek church; exchanged salutations with a grou 
of patrols at “ Three Corners ;” again advanced till past the Austrian nd 
French churches in the Strada Franka ; and at length found ourselves 
on the Marina, where, as luck would have it, we were no longer in utter 
darkness. For the wind had got up, and the sea, now fully visible on our 
bridle-hand, dashed against the long and broad quay in front of the Con- 
sulates, throwing showers of star-spangled briny spray over the road we 
had here to pass on our way to Salvo’s Navy Hotel, the outline of which 
building we could now clearly discern in the lessening distance. The 
stars twinkled brightly, groups of boatmen were yet gathered near one or 
two small iskélés, or wooden jetties, and a rollicking party of middies 
rushed out of Salvo’s to return slyly on board their respective ships, just as 
we dismounted at his door, whence—leaving our experienced factotum to 
make all square with the suwridji—we followed the burly host up stairs, 
and forthwith entered into those arrangements for bed and board, &c., 
which it is ever, after a long day’s journey, such a confounded bore to 
effect. 

We had remarked in our way into the town, not only the sudden dark- 
ness which settled upon the streets immediately after sunset, but that the 
streets themselves were almost deserted by the population. The Turks 
are given to these seasonable hours, returning A to their homes, and 
also rising betimes. But, nevertheless, many fail not punctually to attend 
mosque twice after sunset, namely, at the fourth sad fifth prayers of the 
day—the aksham namazi and the yatsi namazi; the fourth service 
taking place at twenty minutes past sunset, and the fifth about two hours 
afterwards. Sm just recorded as so dark, was but an hour after our 
arrival in some danger of becoming too well-lighted, for in the midst of 
our meal we were startled by a running fire of pistol-shots, indicating 
that a blaze had broken out. ‘ Yanghin var!” (there is a conflagra- 
tion) shouted the next passing watchman, and bang also went his pistal; 
but there was little Ail sdleston for so much fuss, the fire being speedily 
got under almost as soon as discovered, and, I believe, before its occur- 
rence had even become reported at the extremity of the town towards 
“Windmill Point,” opposite Menimenn and Coeur de Lion. 

Smyrna, like Constantinople, has frequently suffered much from fire. 
On the 3rd and fourth of July, 1845, very considerable damage was done; 
and a year or two before that period, on the 29th of July, 1841, a most 
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terrific ion occurred. This fire of 1841 deprived 110 less'than 
35,000 inhabitants of their homes—the population of the whole city is 
140,000—reducing 7000 almost to a state of starvation. But local 
ea eee and London also subsequently 
a subscription. The buildings destroyed in 1841 were—3050 
Turkish houses, 500 Jewish, and 157 Greek ; 42 mosques, 7 
5 tékés, 15 khans, 17 flour-mills, and 7 hammams, or baths. ith a 
that Smyrna is subject to such visitations as these, it is no 
wonder that insurance-offices against fire have never been established in 
the eity. And such an attempt could not but prove a most ruinous specu- 
lation to its 

Salvo’s Hotel was inly erected in a good situation ae to fire, snag 
A leaper might easily spring from its windows into sea below, i 
rd ieartaan dtaion to burning. At the time we visited Smyrna, the 
Hotel des Deux Augustes was a name unknown to travellers, who then 
took up their abode, according to circumstances, either at Salvo’s, Marco’s 
Pension Suisse, Marachini’s Boarding-House, Patoutzi’s Inn, or Madame 
Rosa’s. No other hostelries were known to us im those days; but now 
Smyrna is dail ing her advance in civilisation by improved hotels, 

ing two rs days by tines and lazarettos; by bills of 
and passports; and ian’ innovating formalities which Me- 
diterranean Franks and some others invent and teach reforming Oriental 
governments to follow, less for utility than the netting of fees. The 
steam-boat companies are chiefly to be thanked for this. 

After a good night’s rest in a lit monté, we each rose in time to see 

numerous men-of-war, immediately ite Salvo’s windows, hoist 
their colours, cross to’gall’nt-yards, and lower boats simultaneously, which 
had a pretty effect; and the Turkish vessels were, much to my own 
delight, not the last in the manceuvre. The fine sea-view from Salvo’s 
is, perhaps, its best recommendation; and its chief drawback, m our 
Opinion, was neither more nor less than a billiard-table, frequented by a 
gallant set of blue-jackets on leave, from whose hilarity our thin walls 
would never protect us. Under our windows was the usual rendezvous 
for hack horses, ready saddled and bridled, and Ducrow or Batty would 
heartily have enjoyed the elegant imens of equitation there to be 
witnessed. We had, of course, heard im all times of horse-marines, but 
we never fully understood that corps till this our trip to Smyrna! 

The first duty we had to perform was to leave cards on Mr. Brandt, 
the worthy English consul; the next to present our letters of introduc- 
tion; the third to perambulate the city. From the residents to whom 
we thus became introduced we received (as is ever the case at Smyrna) 
the most ivating reception, and were, in short, overwhelmed with 
civilities. First and foremost we were presented with tickets for the 
Greek and Frank Casino balls, in the following form: — 





CASIN DU COMMERCE. 


CASIN DE SMYRNE. 
Billet d’Admission 





Billet d’Admission aux Bals 
du Carnaval de 18— 
Mons. Jack Jonnson, M.A., 


Les Commissaires du Casin, 
G. MaLtass. 








Presenté par Mons, Jno. J. A. WERRY, 


B. DescHaMPs. 








| Pour les Bals du Carnaval de 1s— 


Mons. Jack Jonnson, M.A., 

Presenté par Mons. Emr. Rurusrnt. 
Smyrne, le 28 Janvier, 18— 
Les Commissaires du Casin, 
RvtTssrnt. 

D. Bautazzi. 
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These are the only two elubs in Smyrna, unless the “Sons of the 
t” have any such societies unknown to us. The Frank Casino, 
or Casin de Smyrne, is situate close to the English consul’s and Salvo’s 
Hotel, and numbers among its members the English, French, Dutch, 
and other European merehants; while the Greeks chiefly confine them- 
selves to the Casin du Commerce. I may here incidentally remark that 
the Turk does not at all admit a Greek to be a Frank. In conversation, 
the Osmanlees speak of Franks and Greeks, thus classing them as two. 
Mais revenons & nos moutons. The rules of the Frank Casino ( Casin 
de Smyrne) liberally allow any one of its members to introduce a tra- 
velling friend to its rooms and privi for the space of three con- 
secutive months. On Asiatic ground this is a boon of double value. I 
found it so myself. Here are to be seen files of all sorts of newspapers 
—a luxury the “umtravelled” cannot hope to understand; here the 
merehants meet nightly to read, or to play ecarté, the favourite game of 
the Smyrniotes, chess excepted ; here also are held four of the eight 
ca NE balls, the fourth of which is ever a bal masqué, and a spacious 
and right noble room is there for the “light fantastic toe,” with five 
glittermg chandeliers, and a gallery for the orchestra; and then for 
those who eschew quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, and the schottische, 
two card-rooms present their somewhat Saunas attractions. The 
balls commence Bsa eight p.m., and last till four or five in the morning, 
by which hour the card-playing is, however, seldom concluded ; that is, 
in the carnival season. At other periods such late hours are not fol- 
lowed. The kokona at home would not then permit of a husband's 
absence. 

The Greek Casino (Casin du Commerce) is situate in the Strada 
Franka, on the seaward side going from Salvo’s to the bazaars, and 
opposite the dead walls of the Greek church. After passing up a long 
passage its entrance is seen on the left. Here papers are provided, as at 
the Frank Casino, and balls given during the Greek carnival, which con- 
cludes later than with the Catholies. The ball-room is here, unfortu- 
nately, rather small, but still well lighted ; and there is a special recess 
_ for the orchestra, with a principal and a second and smaller card-room, a 

little sitting-room next the ielheonin, and other accommodation. The 
Greek balls are not quite so “ stiff” as those at the Frank Casino, but in 
either véunton it cannot be forgotten that the number of marriageable 
belles, in comparison with the Smyrniote bachelors, is just fourteen to 
one against the ladies! How can a man marry fourteen wives? 

Wishing to see all in and near the city, we were quite bewildered how 
to begin. One, full of classics, recommended Mount Pagus, the Sta- 
dium, the old Theatre, the modern Bath of Agamemnon, or the Bath 
of Diana; the presumed Roman encampment on Mount Pagus ; and the 
Piscina underneath the castle, which fortress, now an extensive ruin, is 
said to embody within its walls the identical sacred edifice erected by the 
Christians in the time of the Apostles, and in which St. Polyearp, the 
patron of Smyrna, the disciple of St. John the Evangelist, had positively 
preached. Another suggested a ride to the adjacent villages, offering to 
accompany us; a third spoke rapturously of the Plain of Paradise, of 
aqueducts, and of some extraordinary petrifications there visible ; and a 
fourth, as it was yet early, advised a stroll through the streets and the 
bazaars. The last plan suited us best, if it were but to review the locale 
in which we had the evening before paid bakshish. 
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From, starting on this excursion, the arrival of an Austrian copvett 
‘from the barracks at. the ‘west ‘end of the’ city. “Iti#-ever: 


Fi 


| 


pretty 4 t-to witness a man-of-war come to an anchor, furl’ as : 
salute; and, in the: ‘instance, we ‘had a capit owt he hae 
Sianers fms the eoplgandozia front of the English consulate, the flag-’ 


staff of which, as-well.as those of the adjacent consular residences, 

bore a crown at the top, that of the United States excepted. eee. 
I presume, the crown has been temporarily removed at_ the French ¢on- 
su sian taoeiedes td bil pretnbilion ay’ bs aced by an itniperial 
one, which may not prove altogether Leste to the eye of 'Monsiéur de 
Lamartine,® the ex-president, who, as we are recently informed, is about: 
to. reside at Smyrna, having been generously presented by the Sultan 
with some quantity of land in the environs of the city. | 

‘You have comfortable houses here on the Marina,” said one of our 
party to the merchant who was showing us the “ lions.” , 

“ Yes,” replied our agreeable cicerone ; “and whatever may ultimately 
be the case in Ireland, we can here in Smyrna actually boast of a tenant-’ 

ight, or guedouk, that makes our keeping a house, once taken, a matter 
some certainty, if we ourselves choose to remain in it.” 

“ How so?” I inquired. 

“The contract called guedouk,” he replied, “is more a local custom 
than a general one, and enables us, on a certain payment yearly, not 
only to keep possession, but to assign to our heirs, cia. with the consent 
of the proprietor, even to a stranger. While this payment is kept up, 
the tenant cannot be ousted by his landlord, which is an inducement to 
improve the property. Nearly all the houses held by Europeans in 
Smyrna are under this rule, and the family of Kara Osman are the chief 
proprietors. ” 

e now passed through a spacious flagged court, on the right and 
left. of which stand the counting-houses of several Frank merchants, 
two or three of whom were, here and there, according to Smyrniote cus- 
tom, leaning against their door-posts, smoking the eternal chibouque, and 
chatting on exports and imports; thus transacting business in a “ take- 
it-easy” sort of style, according rather with the “yavash, yavash” man-— 
ner of the Turk than the hurried habit of London and Liverpool. Turn- 
ing hence to the right, into the celebrated Strada Franca, we found 
ourselves at once fully afloat in the human stream, rushing onwards to 
the bazaars. There is something in a Levantine crowd that both pleases 
the eye and raises the spirits; the very air is impregnated with the smell 
of the most fragrant tobacco, and everything affords the strongest con- 
trast to the scenes with which the Englishman is acquainted at home. 

There are no ¢roétoirs in Smyrna, but the streets are firmly paved, 
and somewhat narrow. The greater part of the houses in the Strada 
Franca are devoid of all outward Orientalism, and the better half of 
their inmates seem to be “‘a very-sit-at-window sort of people,” as one of 
my companions funnily expressed it. And in the sbuentnia, in fine 





* “Vous retournerez dans |’Occident, mais vous ne tarderez pas beaucoup 
a revenir en Orient: c’est votre patrie; oui, c’est votre patrie véritable, c’est la 
patrie de vos péres. J’en suis s maintenant; ez votre pied. C'est le 
pied de l’Arabe; c’est le pied de l’Orient. Nous approchons du jour ot chacun 
neg dans la terre de ses péres.”—Lady Hester Stanhope to M. Lamartine, 
A.D. 
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their street-doors, we subsequently found, are thrown wide open, 

e entrance crowded with chairs, whereon each family sits “ in full 
‘scanning the ppaavens ly, and ype. Reg, saa with friends 
and acquaintance, male tec of whom have an almost invariable 
custom,in the afternoon of walking forth to Windmill Point, at the 
eastern,extremity of the town, there, on an open space of sand of some 
extent, to take pedestrian exercise, inhale the sea-breeze, quiz some 
iM aa and, in the season, quaff a cup of coffee or raki* ‘at 


.. Savoula!” shouted an Armenian hammal, or porter ; “ savoula!” a 
word which, being interpreted, signifies ‘Room, room”—“ take care” — 
“ont of the way; and on came the speaker, bending nearly double under 
sna? of goods, half a camel-load in appearance, poised on the immense 
ot on his back; while, the better to support his burden, the hammal 
ept both hands on his knees, the legs beneath which were also tightly 
bandaged to support the muscles under the strain such a weight imposed 
on them. ‘ Savoula!” again shouted the porter, as he passed steadily 
on his way; “savoula!” Where bales have been made up into an un- 
conscionable size, a syryhk, or pole, is used, to which the bale is slung, and 
some half-dozen men thus transport it to its destination. And sometimes, 
also, a long string of camels is employed, each dévé being loaded with two 
bales, one_on each side of the E-maddle. 

When a horseman—and these are not few—meets such a string of 
camels dragging “its slow length along,” it is a useless task to attempt 
to pass them, and the ee is therefore generally adopted of riding into 
some court or alley till the kafileh has passed by. And in many parts 
of the streets even foot-passengers must do the same. Subject to such 
interruptions, we ourselves gradually approached the bazaars, withstanding 
even the seduction of an auctioneer, who, with an earnestness and volu- 
bility scarcely credible, was—lighted candle in-hand—expatiating in the 
open street on the merits of a house before which he stood, but for which 

| his eloquence, in the most wretched Italian, failed in obtaining a bid. 
He was not a Turk, but a Levantine, and his well-cultivated moustache 
seemed to be the subject of critique to a bevy of red-capped damsels at 
the opposite windows, more than half of whom were (with respect be it 
recorded) filling up the intervals of their speech by most zealously 
chewing mastic-quids! Does this Smyrniote custom prevent the tooth- 
ache, the dish-aghrisi, to which the Turks are so subject ? 

“ Kav! kav/”’—“ Punk! punk!”—*“ No can light pipe without it, 
Signore,”—bawled a young trader, as at last we reached the glass-bazaar. 
“ Kav! haptan! kav! kav!” This worthy was a Hebrew, a yahvoudi, 
a name frequently won by tchifout, when his customers were 
angry, the latter appe tion being one that ever “rises the dander” 
of a Jew, as the Yankees say. ‘“ Tchifout” signifies ‘one who sticks out 





* The Times of 1st December, 1849, says—“ An importation of Turkish spirit 
called * raki’ having taken place at Southampton, from Constantinople, it was re- 
turned by the officers of the revenue for duty as sweetened spirits; but the im- 
porter, considering that it was not liable to that duty, requested that it might be 
delivered as spirits unsweetened. It appears that the spirit was mixed and fla- 
voured, with a resinous gum; and it was, therefore, considered that it became 
liable to the high duty as sweetened spirits, and ordered to be charged accord- 
ingly.”', We may add that raki resembles gin in appearance, and when mixed 
with water becomes as white as milk. 
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inst the truth.”. The bazaar is not roofed in, but simply consists 
open-fronted shops in the street, tastily filled with hand-mirrors, gaudy 
decanters, Bohemian bottles, French and cut-dishes, and tumblers, 
of which last there is an immense sale among the Greeks, who prefer them 
frequently to and for tea-cups ; then mixed with all those gaudy and glitter- 
ing knick-knackeries into which glass can be fashioned, appear black- 
beaded tesbiks, rosaries which hun of the Smyrniotes as constantly 
“tell” when walking in the streets as when sitting at home. Here, also, the 
gold-embroidered scarlet tobacco-bag tempts the passer-by, together with 
amber or porcelain, bone or ivory mouth-pieces for pipes; red oolehs, 
or bowls; tchibouques, or chefry-sticks, for smoking ; nets full of speci- 
mens of that sponge for which Smyrna is so famous; narghilehs, or 
hookahs, with the snake-like murpitch coiled around them ; vases for gold- 
fish, which are very plentiful, and grow to a great size, and which, as 
well as leeches, form a frequent export from Smyrna: in short, glass of 
every hue and tint, and size and shape, shines all around you as you pass 
along; and many a proud Turk’s eye glances at the larger mirrors, in 
admiration of the well-rolled turban that adorns his brow. The scene is 
ever here a busy one, and I do not know a finer arena for the peculiar 
manuyres of a mad-bull than the glass-bazaar of Smyrna. But that 
city is fortunately freed from such antics; it has no Smithfield ; and its 
authorities compel all horned cattle to be slaughtered just outside the 
walls, ata sal-hané, that is, an abattoir, situate about a mile from the 
barracks, on the road to Vourlah,* and close to the sea-side. 
Before leaving the glass-bazaar, I took an opportunity of obtaining a 
tariff of prices vivd voce, part of which I subjoin, with the simple remark 
that I subsequently found the prices somewhat less elsewhere. 





atlok vi agen Piastres 
Cherry- PPPTTTTTTITiT Titi titi III sean incchnacimerecencee 4 
Boring the stick ..........000..s000+ “ ere y euusvece 9g aero 22 
Mouth-piece ..........ccccessssceeeeres obacco—7, 8, 10 pi 
Wire ait deminn pipe. ecuocccocosoes 5 the ake. Pe ~— 
One dozen pipe-bowls ..........+++» 20 

We next saw before us the gloomy tcharshou, at the pee iy eng we 
had, as I have above related, paid our second ish ; and here our 


companion, Jack Johnson, inquired of our cicerone at what date it was 
built. 

“ Built!” said the Smyrniote. “Panayia! we of this ancient city 
pride ourselves only on figs, not dates!” 

And, laughing at this horrid attempt at wit, we all passed on. 


* Vourlah is distant about five leagues from the city of Smyrna, but within the 


Gulf; a of islands lies off the main, thus forming a secure anchorage in all 
winds, The French call the Ourlac, and not Vourlah. Slade is the only 


writer who has described Vour 
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ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Cuapter XVI. 


Naples, March 6, 1849. 

- My Dear Brooxt,—I fear I shall hardly be able to reach town be- 
fore Scr iar meets after the Easter recess; but I have now fairly 
turned my face*homewards, and I shall make what speed I can. 

I have not written to you for some time, as I was anxious to give you 
the results of my inquiries about English foreign policy in this part of 
the world in a more complete state. I can now do so; and I shall put 
you in possession of them seriatim, together with the circumstances 
attending the manner in which my information has been obtained. 

The fairest test of a system of policy is not its theoretical consistency, 
but its practical working ; and on this principle I shall endeavour, in so 
far as my rambles afford me opportunities of understanding the subject, 
and enable me to form an opinion, to try the late conduct of England 
towards the Greeks and the Italians. Indeed, I am so often called upon, 
like every other English traveller or resident abroad, to use my best en- 
deavours to justify the measures of the foreign and colonial péfiey of our 

ernment, as affecting the welfare of other nations, and the interests of 
England herself, that such discussions frequently give me the means of 
ascertaining the truth, even in the common intercourse of society. I 
shall therefore strain every nerve to elicit opinions and establish facts, 
which I shall consign to these letters as a testimony for you of public 
feeling in foreign countries, with regard to England: ; mn if I write a 
book when I get home, I shall call it ‘‘ Downing Street and the Medi- 
terranean.” 

When we arrived at Malta, we found there an old two-decker, mount- 
ing only six guns, and bearing the flag of the second in command. Our 
fleet, as I was told triumphantly, was on the coast of Sicily, “ preventin 
the cannibal Neapolitans from devouring the Sicilian patriots.” “ vor J 
ness gracious!” I exclaimed, “how awful.” I soon began to compre- 
herd the grandeur of our position, however, and I rejoiced that here, at 
least, I should have the satisfaction of hearing my dear country lauded. 
“ Here,” I reflected, with gtowing exultation, “my national Mg will 
not, suffer as it has done elsewhere, for I shall not hear the alleged 
political blunders of England constantly arrayed against me ;” and I was 
not deceived in this my expectation. Enthusiasm met me on all sides. 
I was told, when it was mentioned where the admiral was, and what he 
was doing, that we “hold the shield of philanthropy over the devoted 
victims of tyranny ;” “that the thirty millions sterling, voted for the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves, was nothing to this.” I wished 
for a few of our detractors to hear this. What could they have said 
against this vaunted imity of England? Could they have de- 
nied that “the modern Nero of Naples has found out that England will 
not stand by to see him butcher, in cold blood, the votaries of national 
independence?” But stop—let me see—how is this? There is some- 
thing wrong here—I must have been mistaken, or my information about 
mu 2 
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the English interference in Sicily must have been garbled and incorrect. 
‘he Sicilians are the subjects of the King of Naples—yes, to be sure 
hey are—I am so stupiil—I am so apt to take’things up in a false li 
Tn fact, I am always getting hold of the wrong end of the stick. 
Maltese boatman that brought me on shore must have meant that the 
admiral was helping the King of the Two Sicilies to put a stop to the 
foolish insurrection, and to restore the beautiful island of Sicily to a state 
of peace and tranquillity, by defeating the audacious rebels." This is all 
quite right, and. just as it should be. How absurd to think that Eng- 
land could ever act otherwise ! 

On proceeding up the Nicks Mangiare stairs, I saw an Albanian, or 
Greek chief, covered with gold lace and embroidery, and followed by a 
number of wild-looking soldiers, similarly though less magnificentl 
dressed, with their white petticoats and red caps, which carried me back 
to Pindus and Parnassus. 

“ Who are these?” I asked of a porter, who was carrying my lug- 





“The Greek patriots, sir,” he answered, in Italian, with perfect in- 
difference. : 

‘¢ More patriots!” I exclaimed ; “even here I find them! When shall 
I lose sight of these restless unpleasantnesses ?” 

Ever eager to acquire new information, I stopped one of the smaller 
patriots—that is, one Bid the “rote of the very oe individual who 
was swaggering on in front, and swinging his arms with imposin vity,; 
as if he were carnedily engaged in Eon’ whisledeniee slusneide-eaIisd s dead - 
bells, and mustering my purest Athenian, which I had picked up in my 
three days’ residence at the capitol of Greece, I requested to be informed 
of the name of the person who had passed. “ Merenditi !”- he replied, 
with much emphasis; and he looked at me intently, as if he were sur- 
prised at my not having tumbled at the sound. 

“Oh! very well—Mr. Merenditi,” I said; ‘pray tell’: Mr. Merenditi 
that Iam Mr. Beaumont, of Clarence Villa, Holly Walk, Elmington, and 
that I shall have the pleasure of calling on him to-morrow. Good 
morning to you !” 

The Greek gazed at me; but whether it was that he wished to look 
me down for having taken an unwarrantable liberty, or that he did not 
understand my pure Athenian, I did not stop to inquire, but hurried after 
my portmanteau. When I reached the hotel, I rang for the waiter, and 
asked him if he knew where Mr. Merenditi lived ? 

“The Greek patriot?” he asked. 

“ The same,” I replied. 

‘Oh, yes ; does milord wish to see him ?” he inquired, this baing a 
French house. 

“You shall take me to his house to-morrow, as he expects me: and 
now you may bring me some hot water.” 

_. I heard him say to his mistress on the stair, when he left the room, 

“Mon Dieu! est-il possible? Monsieur est’ aussi patriote! Ce- 
ndant il n’en a pas I'sir 7” and madame ejaculated, in‘a tone of pro- 

Found disgust ef ii 

Tl'ne manquait plus que ga! Méme les Anglais se font pattiotes a 
Theure qu'il est!” ; = ted 

And a few minutes afterwards I heard an order vociferated to the 
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chambermaid to take hot water for the English patriot to shave with, 
Have I come: to this, after all my travels for the purpose of is 
— And am I really fallen solow? Here I figure for England, 
us il: and Guerrazzi did for France and Italy ! Mazzini gays that, 
after:the:Rome of the Cxsars and the Rome of the Popes, there was to 
be ‘ithe Rome of the People ;” here am I representing ‘The Elmin 
ofthe People.” Dear me, when shall I get out of these dangerous lati- 
‘tudes, where a 5 Then Englishman, travelling for his instruction, is 
takén for a patriot 
When I was formerly at Malta, my name had been entered in the 
books of the Union Club, and as I was most anxious to see a newspaper 
after my voyage, I lost no time in repairing to it. This is an excellent 
club. It occupies one of the ancient palaces of the Knights of Malta, 
and it had apparently been inhabited by those of the French nation, 
for it is still called “‘L’Auberge de Provence.” The rooms are ex- 
ingly handsome, and -the whole thing is admirably conducted by 
the officers of the garrison and the civil servants of the colony, who are 
the members, travellers and naval officers being received as visitors. I 
seized a newspaper with avidity, and, as chance would have it, the first 
thing that caught my eye was the Queen’s speech. Holloa! what have we 
here? Then, it is true enough that our fleet has protected the rebels in 
Sicily! The Queen says that the King of Naples is cruel and inhuman ! 
And what has she to do with that, even supposing he were? I should 
like to hear a foreign sovereign animadverting in his speech from the 
throne on the conduct of the Irish constabulary at Ballingary, in Tip- 
Besides this, is it true that the Neapolitan troops behaved so 
usly at Messina? There is no authentic account of anything of 
the kind in circulation out here; and if the cabinet has received reports 
to that effect, let them be produced; but if documents existed which 
could fully bear them out, they would have been tabled, as ministers do not 
assume responsibility which can conveniently be fitted on other shoulders. 
Whether it be true or not that such atrocities were committed, it appears 
to be but too true that our admiral interfered, and the truth or falsehood 
of the former statement cannot effect this breach of international law, 
for nothing can justify an armed intervention without a declaration of 
war,—and between a king and his subjects, too! This fault has been 
committed by our admiral,—that is bad; it is approved by the cabinet,— 
that is very bad; it is sanctioned by the Queen herself, who is made to 
use an improper and unwarrantable expression of censure on the conduct 
of an bidipradond sovereign, with whom we are, or ought to be, on 
amicable terms,—that is very bad indeed; and she has been led into 
stating what is not true,—oh! that is worst of all! The ministry pro- 
duce no satisfactory despatch on the subject; ergo, none exists: why, 
then, do they not throw the whole blame on the admiral? Ah! that is 
the question ; and this is the answer, for no other explanation is possible. 
The-cabinet must have expressed to the admiral their wish that all rebels 
be encouraged and protected, and that all kings should be browbeaten ; 
and now they cannot avoid approving his conduct when he has done so. 
The admiral’s instructions must have been— 
“When the people attack their lawful sovereign, cheer them on. 
When governments attempt to put down insurrections, threaten to fire 
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upon them, unless they immediately desist from any such tlliberal ir- 
Wat wall I the house where the Greek 

On the next proeeeded to use iots 
lived. I was adicoed in, and one of the Seed edlbons tesktda/cerseee 
whom I had seen on the Nicks Mangiare stairs, but not Merenditi, received 
me. When the door of the room was opened, I felt half-inclined to ask 
if he were muzzled before I ventured to enter; but I nerved my courage 
with the thought that I had left Clarence Villa, Holly Walk, Elmington, 
with the intention of obtaining authentic information on the state of 
the public mind im the other countries of Europe, and that I must not 
shrink from any personal risks which might assail me in my self-imposed 
mission. 

I put a bold face upon it, and walked up to the savage. I com- 
menced an opening address in my best Romaic, taking particular care 
in ing my expressions, and endeavouring to assume a classic style. 
The Greek listened to me for some time with great patience, and at 
length he replied in excellent French and “ grasseyant,” like a Parisian, 
that he presumed I was the gentleman who had done him the honour of 
sending some message on the previous day by one of his people, but that 
the officer had not had the good fortune to comprehend a single word 
that I had said, and as he now was himself the victim of a similar mis- 
fortune, and of the same “ guignon,” he could only conclude that I must 
be the identical person. He added, that his “inconcevable désespoir” 
was further vated by his conviction that he would probably even 

had not yet been 
able to make out even in what language I had done him the honour of 
addressing him. And this was the savage whom I expected to be a sort 
of Turk-eater! Why, this was a Parisian “ petit-maitre” of the first 
water! I wondered if he could dance the polka. Who would have 
thought that the Greeks could have reached so high a stage of civili- 
sation? He was rather discouraging, however, with regard to my pro- 
ficiency in modern Greek, but he was so exquisitely polite that I forgot 
my mortified vanity as a linguist, and replied in intelligible French that 
I was travelling for my instruction, and that having been struck by his 
appearance in the street, I had called to ask him who he was. He 
smiled, and told me that he had known some Englishmen, that they were 
an odd people, but that he did not dislike them personally, although he 
was now an exile on their account. I begged him to explain the cir- 
cumstances’ to me, which he agreed to do; and we sat down most 
amicably. I could not help congratulating myself on my happy want of 
bashfulnmess, and on my peculiar fitness for the enterprise that I had 
undertaken on quitting Clarence Villa, as it is not every one who could 
find out how the English could be the cause of a Greek patriot being an 
exile from his own country. 

“In Greece,” said my new acquaintance, with the manner of an orator 
making a speech in a foreign chamber nausea ye Greece your 

vernment has the policy of personal hatred. It has insulted 

king, abused the ministry, threatened the nation for the payment of 
‘the loan. The French influence became predominant, chiefly on account 
of the fear and resentment which you English inspired, and even after 


now fail in understanding what I wanted of him, as he 





was a Britis 
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Coletti, the head of the French , was dead, you continued in the 
same position as before, powerless and detested.” 
“ Pray come to particulars,” I interrupted; and he replied with perfect 


readiness, 

With all my heart. If you have time and patience to listen to them 
all, I shall give you as many details as you like.” 

I him to mention one strong instance in support of each of his 
assertions, and I said that I would then admit them in order as he 
stated them. 

“Very good,” he continued. ‘“T said that the English have insulted 
King Otho—yes, and his queen too; listen: On the national festival, 
the court is in the habit of repairing to the tomb of Karaiskaki, who was 
one of the heads of our great revolution. It is on the field of battle 
where he fell, near the Pirzeus, and a monument has been erected there 
to the memory of those who fought for the independence of Greece. On 
this anniversary the government meets their majesties there in state, and 
the whole town is collected around them. A funeral oration is pronounced 
in honour of the martyrs of liberty, and the king and queen receive every 
possible demonstration of respect and attachment. Well, on one of these 
occasions, not long ago, the only member of the corps diplomatique who 
did not pay King Otho the compliment of appearing on the ground, was 
the English minister.” 

‘“‘ He might have been indisposed on that day,” said I, “and some one 
of the English legation may have represented him.” 

“No,” replied the Greek; “ they must all have had bad colds. There 

h squadron lying at the Piraeus; not one officer, not even a 
common sailor was at the festival. Several French men-of-war were also 
at anchor there, and many of their officers were to be seen in the circle 
round the monument, while the crowd behind was full of French sailors. 
The French admiral had his largest line-of-battle-ship moored as near the 
spot as possible, for the purpose of firing a royal salute when the king and 
queen reached the ground; and all his ships, as well as an Austrian man- 
of-war, which happened to be in the harbour, were dressed in their colours. 
No salute was fired by the English, and not a flag was to be seen on their 
ships but their ordinary ensigns and union-jacks. There was something 
else to be seen, however, on their rigging, which was certainly a most 
delicate attention to a queen and to a lady—this was the dirty linen of 
the squadron.” 

“ Oh, come,” I said, “you give a forced interpretation to a very inno- 
cent circumstance; it was spilabty their washing-day.” 

“‘ Very likely,” he replied; “and the English would not join in an act 
of courtesy shown by two other nations to a crowned head because it was 
their washing-day, which they had not the power to alter—and I suppose 
it was your ambassador’s washing-day, too !” 

“Some mistake, you may depend upon it; but you said that our cabinet 
had abused the Greek ministry,” added I, anxious to change the subject ; 
“misunderstandings, such as the one you have just mentioned, cannot 
occur in official correspondence, for written communications are too plain 
to be misapprehended. : 

“Oh, yes, you are quite right; they are far too plain to be misappre- 
hended. “You shall see. Last year, our foreign ministry had received 
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orts,of the consul at Prevesa having shown fayour;and protection to 

al, Grivas, who was a rebel and an outlaw, and who was saspected 

ng. engaged in the Turkish provinees organising some scheme. 

inst, the peace and tranquillity of Greece... He frankly communicated 
the report to your government. IE it was false, as it 1, og? 4 WAS; 
Weer government might have denied it, and ‘there would. have been! an: 
end of it, but your foreign secretary seized this opportunity for addressing 
a note to our ministry, as unusual, in the annals of diplomacy, from its 
manner as by its contents. He bluntly informed the Greek government, 
that anything which might disturb the tranquillity of the country would 
be the n consequence of their inefficiency ; and he .implied that 
the people would act perfectly justifiably if they took up arms against 
such a government. is was couched in terms so harsh and ungracious, 
and it was an act of such palpable encouragement to insurrection, that 
no cabinet can be borne out in treating another thus; unless, indeed, as 
happened in this instance, the power of the insulter and the weakness of 
the insulted secured impunity to the former; but the glory acquired is 
only that of the great bully throwing his fists in the face of some small 
boy, who had begged him not to tread on his toes. Tad the cabinet of 
a more powerful country received such a despatch, the only answer would 
have been the forwarding the passports of your ambassador, and the 
pioving. 9 immediate embargo on your ships; but we must grin and 

it. 

“I cannot understand this in the least,” I said ; “ you tell me that the 
English encouraged insurrection in Greece; if I am not mistaken, you 
were yourself an insurgent ; how is it, then, that you complain of the 
conduct of England towards Greece?” 

“ T was an insurgent,” he answered; ‘‘ General Griziotis also raised a 
revolt; General Grivas another; so did Colonel Pharmaco and Colonel 
Papa Costa, besides Lysandro and Peroti, who headed the insurrections 
of and Calamata; we are all of us refugees, some here, some in 

ey, and some in the Ionian Islands; ask them what they say of the 
English policy. We were all devoted to England, and we now say that 
Greece has not a greater enemy than your secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. Nous savons @ quoi nous en tenir, we know what reliance is 
to be placed on him, but he will not find that Greeks can be made fools 
of twice. That statesman has ruined the English party in Greece; it 
can hardly be said to exist now; and the English name is. execrated by us, 
because we have smarted for our credulity. I know several individuals, 
however, who are personally respected and esteemed; among whom, the 

lish minister at Athens occupies the first place, as he is not respon- 

for the instructions he receives from his superior; and I hope you 
will allow me to add your name to the list of Englishmen for whom I 
feel the hi ard ;” and he concluded, after making this complimen- 
tary ech in the most insinuating manner. 

‘T now begged him to tell me the circumstances which made him quit 

li ny! ioe he proceeded to relate them to me in the following 

“fa of the principal inhabitauts of the.town of Patras were 

nected with the English party, and informed several of the 

s of the regiment of light in garrison there, that. the 
itizens would join in a re 


volt against the government if they would 
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commence it, “After much ‘consultation it was agreed on, and the day 
was fixed: » But the authorities had got wind of it in the mean time, and 
an’order was sent to arrest Merenditi, who was one of the captains. I 
to arrive at Patras at this time, and, hearing these circum+ 
I-went to find him, as I was one of those who had been attached 
tothe English influence. Merenditi immedjately got a few of his men to 
follow and went to the house of his commanding officer, who was not 
one of the conspirators. He made a prisoner of him, and, taking the re- 
colours, he turned out the garrison. The soldiers followed him, 
ab they had already been tampered with, and they took possession of the 
house of the acting governor, who had fled. They next seized the trea- 
ee the national bank, and after a few days they succeeded in 
ing themselves masters of the fort, which had been held for the govern- 
ment by a small detachment of troops of the line. They provisioned it, 
and placed it in a state to stand a siege. In the mean time the authorities 
were taking no steps against them, and it was not known where the acting 
governor had gone to. The townspeople, however, did not join the insur- 
ents as they had promised, and they commenced negotiations tlirough the 
ign consuls to induce the rebels to evacuate the place. The latter 
threatened to burn and pillage the town, in the hope of thus obtaining 
eae sum from the citizens, and also out of revenge for their havin 
oned the cause. A sum was at length stipulated, and Merenditi 
with his people was about to embark on board H.M.S. Spitfire, which 
was'-at anchor in the roadstead, when the acting governor entered the 
town at the head of several hundred armed peasants whom he had raised 
in the villages, and attacked them.” 

“This was indeed strange,” I remarked, interrupting him. “ The people 
were fighting for the government against the troops; this was reversing 
the usual order of insurrections, but it certainly furnishes a striking test 
of the state of matters in Greece. Pray go on.” 

« A sharp skirmish took place in the streets,” continued my informant, 
“and Merenditi getting the worst of it, retreated towards the shore. The 
Spi ‘i boats were sent, and he commenced embarking under the fire 

the governor's party. I saw all this; and, perceiving that something 
very serious would probably come of it, as here was the British 
fired at, when a man-of-war was openly taking offa party of rebels, whom 
the authorities were evidently defeating, I thought I would do well to get 
on board the Spitfire also. I was known to be of the English party, and 
I had been seen with Merenditi before this revolt, so that it was wiser for 
me to get myself under the protection of the strongest side. The insur- 
gents all embarked and were carried off in spite of the protest of the 

or, who complained of a friendly power thus screening malefactors 

m the ends of justice, and of their having landed guns and marines, a 
ey aa were even left at Patras when the Spitfire sailed.” 

“What! Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed, “ that we landed troops 
and cannon?” 

Yes,” he replied ; “ but it was done on the plea of protecting the con- 
sulate and the Jonian bank, in which English capital was 

“Oh, but I must differ from you here,” I remarked, “although you 
are defending the conduct of my count ; but in the present times 
there have been frequent cases of British lives and property being en 
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dangered by insurrections, and I have never heard of an armed interven- 
tion on foreign territory without a declaration of war. There is some- 
thing wrong ; our ministry have committed themselves if they have 
allowed this conduct towards Greece.” 

“ But to ” rejoined the Greek. “The governor also protested 
against the Spitfire carrying off the money belonging to the treasury and the 
Greek national bank, but he was not then aware that the greatest part of it 
had remained at Patras, as Merenditi had not had time to get it on board.” 

“ And where was it left?” I asked. 

“ At the British consulate,” he answered. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, this is very sad; but what became of it ?” 

“Tt has been given to Merenditi,” said he, “ by the English govern- 
ment, on the pretext that it had been paid by the citizens as a ransom to 
bribe the insurgents to leave the town.” 

“‘ But I thought you told me that they were driven out by the acting 

rnor,” I objected. 

“So they were,” he answered; “but they had agreed to go before 
they were forced to do so.” 

“Oh, what a paltry quibble!” I could not help exclaiming ; “ well, you 
at least have no reason to complain against the English.” 

“Yes I have. What good has all this done us? I am an exile, and 
though you receive me in your colony here, I would much rather that you 
had let me alone in my own country, and not have excited the Greeks to 
revolt, by sending notes to King Otho, in which it is said they have much 
reason to rise against him. Depend upon it, such policy can never pros- 
per with any nation, however powerful it may be, because it is not founded 
on good principles or ‘on good feelings ; and if your countrymen support 
an onal and an unfeeling minister, they must expect to lose their 
credit with other nations.” 

I confess I could find nothing to say in answer to this; but then I never 
do succeed in defending the policy of my country. It must be my own 
fault, for I am sure it is not possible that we should always be in the 
wrong—that we should always be out—unless, indeed, it be because the 

nt ministry are always in. At all events, I left my Greek friend 
rather abashed, and I began to think that I would have had a better 
opinion of my country if I had never left Clarence Villa, Holly Walk, 
mington, for now that I had found out what sort of foreign policy we 
follow, I could not help accusing the nation of indifference to their own 
me and interests by keeping their present foreign secretary in their 
inet. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PRACTICABILITY 
OF FORMING A JUNCTION BETWEEN 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 
IN LETTERS FROM DR. HAMILTON, OF PLYMOUTH, TO 8. BANISTER, ESQ. 


Lerrer IV. 


Mr. Lang, the German Traveller—Mr. Hopkins’s Map—Review of the Advan- 
tages presented by the Cupica Line—Productions of the Country : Gold, Platina, 
Timber—List of some of the Principal Timbers, with the Weight of a Cubic 
Foot of each, and the Uses to which they are most commonly applied—List of 
some of the principal Palm Trees, and the Uses that are made of them—Mr. 
Higson’s Account of the Cow Trees of the Chocd and Popayan—How the Ja- 
guare, or American Tigers, obtain the Milk of the Popa, and fatten upon it— 

ild Hogs of Jamaica; how they taught the Inhabitants the sanative Proper- 
ties of the Resinous Juice of the Rhus Metopium, or Hog Gum Tree—Silkworm 
of Casanare—Letter of Don Manuel Maria Quijano. 

I wap hoped to have been able to add to the evidence in favour of the 
line of communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific across the 
Isthmus of Cupica, the results of a personal survey made of that line by 
a gentleman of the name of Lang, who has travelled over it for the ex- 
press purpose of observation, and whose qualifications for that purpose 
are, as I have been assured, of the very highest order. 

This gentleman, a native of Germany, has been represented to me not 
only as a traveller, planter, and engineer, but as a medical and theological 
scholar, and hence, from the extent, no less than the variety, of his 
attainments, not likely to overlook any matter of importance. His ob- 
servations derive an additional value, and would be entitled to additional 
confidence from these circumstances, but, unfortunately, no record of the 
paper which he read on the subject before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, has, as far as I can learn, been deposited among the archives of 
that learned and useful body, nor have I been able to meet with any whose 
recollections can supply a particle of the information he communicated.* 

Another disappointment has awaited me in the delay which continues 
to take place in the long-promised publication of Mr. Hopkins’s valuable 
Map and Memoir, spoken of in my last, and through whose aid I had hoped 
to have been enabled to fill up what was yet doubtful or defective in the 
evidence I have produced. 

That evidence, however, as far as it goes, must, I think, be deemed 
conclusive and satisfactory, and convince the most incredulous that there 
do not exist on this line any difficulties which cannot easily be sur- 
mounted, while it offers advantages not easily to be surpassed in any 
other direction. 

The bar at the mouth of the Atrato is the only obstacle to the en- 
trance of the largest ships employed in the ordinary occupations of traffic; 
and this obstacle removed, which there does not appear to be the slightest 
difficulty in effecting, there does not occur a single obstruction to their 


* Dr. Hamilton has been misinformed as to a paper having been read before the 
Royal Geographical Society by Mr. Lang. Mr. Lang’s communication was a 
mere verbal statement made to Dr. Norton Shaw, the secretary of the society, 
and hence it is that we have not been able to gbtain any information in respect to 
his observations —(Ep. NV. M.) ail 

t See the evidence of the “ Reverberacion Mercantil del Atrato,” at page 450 
of the New Monthly for August, 1850; and that of Mr. Watts, at page 37, of the 
number for September. 
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ascent of the Atrato to a distance far beyond the confluence of the 
Napipi. | This latter river has, according to Mr. Watts, a breadth of at 
i 300 feet, at the point of its junction with the Atrato. Its current, 

e that of the Atrato, which it feeds, is gentle, met during freshes, 
and free from other obstacles than those of logs and branches of trees, 
which may be readily removed, and prevented from again forming ob- 
structions in the channel, for at least the first half of its course; and 
although the depth of water decreases and the velocity of the current is 
. accelerated from thence to the desembarcadere at the Tambo de Antado, 
the summit level of the water-shed, the water could no doubt be pre- 
served at any required level by the construction of locks, in such number 
and of such magnitude as the circumstances of the navigation call for.* 

The altitude of the water-shed above the Pacific does not exceed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wood, of the Pandora,t 250 feet, or, according to Mr. 
Contin,t 150 feet ; while the distance from the Pacific can hardly amount 
to ten miles, since he performed the entire distance on foot in less than 
two hours; aud the ascent is so imperceptible, that he spoke of it as a 
perfect level. ‘Taking the mean of these two estimates of elevation at 
200 feet, and the distance at ten miles, or 52,800 feet, we shall have a 
slope of about twenty feet to the mile, an ascent so gradual as to be 
ag, 15°." TBeg to the unassisted eye. | 

ndeed, a slope more than double what I have assumed becomes all 
but insensible on such a distance. In a note at the foot of the 249th 
page of the sixth volume of his “ Personal Narrative,” Humboldt ob- 
serves: ‘A slow ascent, of from forty to fifty toises, may, indeed, become at 
length insensible, I found the great square of Lima eighty-eight toises 
above the waters of the South Sea, yet, in going from Callao to Lima, 
this difference of level is scarcely perceived on a distance half as great as 
that from Cupicd to the Embarcadador of the Rio Naipi.” A French 
toise being equal to 6.3945 English feet, an altitude of eighty-eight 
toises is equal to 562,716 English feet, which would give a slope of 
nearly 13.33 feet in every thousand, or 70.34 feet in a mile. 

Even assuming the distance between the Bay of Cupicd and the Em- 
barcadador to be only five miles—an assumption probably as much 
within, as the other may have been beyond the truth—the slope would 
not exceed forty feet to the mile, or 22.73 feet to every thousand yards. 

The ascent from Plympton to the Ivybridge station on the South 
Devon line of railway, roughly estimated by the aneroid barometer, 
Fey to be about 3814 feet upon a length of 6.75 miles; giving a 

ope of 56.53 feet to the mile, or 32.12 feet to every thousan mr 
yet the time allowed for the ascent between these two points by the 
time-tables of the company is 22 minutes for the mail train in the 
evening, and 17 minutes for the descent of the same train in the morning; 
and I have myself reached Plympton from the Ivybridge station in ten 
minutes, or at the rate of a mile in 88.9 seconds ; and I have known the 
entire distance af 11.75 miles from Ivybridge, to the terminus in Plymouth, 
performed in 25 minutes, including a stop of 10 minutes at the Plymp- 
ton, or Colebrooke, station, leaving only 15 minutes for the time ac- 
tually occupied in the transit, or at the rate of a mile in 76.6 seconds. 

But we can hardly suppose that Mr. Wood walked so slow as to travel 


* New M for August, page 447. 
+ New Monthly for September, page 40. 
¢ New Monthly for August, page 447. 
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at something about four miles an hour; no extreme for a 
ing and, active officer, even within seven degrees of the line, but newly 
inded, from his ship, and possessing, in unimpaired vigour, all that 
freshness and elasticity, mental and corpo r which naval officers 
‘are so pre-eminently sey hagas We may, therefore, without much 
y el of over-estimating the distance, assume it to be somewhere about 
eight miles, or less than half the length assigned to it by Don Ignacio 
Pombo, in his letter of February, 1803, to Baron Humboldt,* where he 
says, ‘* There are only from five to six leagues from that port (Cupicd) to 
the Embarcadere of Rio Naipi, and the whole territory is a plain.’ 
~»An ascent of 200 feet on a distance of eight miles gives a slope of 
about 25 feet in a mile, or 14.21 feet in every 1000 yards; a rate of 
slope which presents no engineering difficulties to the formation either of 
a Garang’ Ted, railway, or canal, of whatever dimensions might be 
deemed desirable. 
We learn from Humboldt,+ that between July, 1821, and June, 1823, 
a period of twenty-four months, 216 vessels sailed from the two ports of 
London and Liverpool alone;t to which, if we add for the other ports 
of the United Kingdom, especially Glasgow, the trade of which falls 
little, if at all, short of that of Liverpool, only the moderate allowance of 
ten per cent., we shall have a total amount of 237 or 238 ships trading 
to India and China: of these, two-thirds, or about 158, were under. 660 
tons each ; one-fourth, between 900 and 1540; and one-seventh, below 
440 tons; giving a mean tonnage of 759. However, as a ship canal 
connecting the two oceans ought to be adapted for the passage of vessels 
of the largest tonnage usually employed in the British trade with the 
East, the depth of water in such a canal should be at least twenty feet, 
and its breadth at the bottom at least fifty feet ; the cost of which, upon 
an almost imperceptible slope of eight miles, with, what we have every 
reason for believing to be principally, an alluvial soil, no engineer, ac- 
quainted with the cost and capabilities of labour within the tropics, can 
have much difficulty in calculating. 
- The canal connecting the navigation of the Forth with that of the 
Clyde, between the mouth of the Carron on the east, and Dalmure 
Burntfoot, six miles below Glasgow, on the west, has a total length of 
thirty-five miles, with a summit level of 160 feet, which is surmounted by 
means of thirty-nine locks, of which twenty are on the east, and nineteen 
on the west side of the highest point, in consequence of the tide ebbing 
nine feet lower in the Forth than in the Clyde. But the summit level is 
by no means situated at the central point between the two extremes, nor 
is the ascent or descent at all regular; the number of locks being only six 
in the three first miles, while the fourth mile has no fewer than ten, and 
the next six miles gain the highest level, with only four locks ; indicating 
an ascent of forty-eight feet in the. first three miles, or sixteen feet per 
mile; eighty feet in the fourth mile, or above forty-five feet and a half 
in 1000 yards; and in the next and last six miles, the ascent does not 
exceed thirty-two feet, or only five feet four inches per mile ; after which 
it has a level course of eighteen miles without a lock: hence, but seven miles 
remain, having a descent of 151 feet, by nineteen locks; or above 
oe Personal Narrative,” vi., page 25}. — i 


t “ Personal Narrative,” vi., page 271. 
¢ Return of East India Shipping, laid before parliament in 1823. 
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twenty-one: fect and a half per mile. But it was not merely with 
the difficulties of the slope, but with a multitude of others no less 
serious, that the constructors of this work had to contend. The canal 
had to be carried through moss, quicksands, gravel, and rocks, over 
precipices and across valleys, in the course of which, besides a multitude 
of smaller ones, eighteen drawbridges and fifteen aqueducts, with several 
tunnels, had to be constructed ; and the work was not completed till after 
twenty-two years of labour,* and an expenditure of upwards of 200,000/, 
or above 5128/. per mile. 

the difficulties which industry and perseverance have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming in the construction of this canal, with the almost total 
absence of difficulties which present themselves in the almost perfectly 
level tract between the banks of the Napipi and the shores of the Pacific, 
where but few locks would be required, no land would have to be pur- 
chased at a ruinous cost from greedy proprietors, and no drawbridges or 
aqueducts would have to be constructed. The balance, it must be ad- 
mitted, preponderates enormously in favour of Cupica. 

With respect to the Napipi, we have a canal of about thirty-six miles 
in length, ready formed by the hand of Nature, and only calling for a 
comparatively small amount of labour and skill from man to widen and 

n its channel, to remove the trifling obstructions which have aecu- 

in its bed through ages of neglect, to the flow of water 

at all times and under all circumstances of drought or flood, and to form 

one or more capacious reservoirs to supply water when deficient, and to 

receive it when redundant. The fittest situations for these reservoirs 

will readily suggest themselves to the experience of the engineer. But 

there is one commanding situation for a reservoir adapted to the supply of 

both sides of the slope, so plainly pointed out by Nature, that even a 
novice in the art of engineering, like myself, cannot fail to detect it. 

On referring to the article, already so repeatedly quoted from the 
Quibdo »t it will be seen that, after ceasing to be navigable at the 
Tambo de Antado, about twelve leagues from its confluence with the 
Atrato, the Napipi continues its course in the direction of the Pacific, till 
it reaches to within a distance of two leagues and a half. Now, this 
upper course of the river, besides supplying the lower part of its channel 


with the requisite amount of water for the purposes of navigation, 
might ealy be rendered tributary to a capacious ieendls, adiptal to 
receive retain its supply, and which, being situated at the 
summit of the water-shed, could, with equal facility, be diverted to either 
side of the declivity, as the necessities of the navigation demanded. From 
this point the descent to the Pacific is so gentle, that instead of occupying, 
as the Quibdo editor six or seven hours for the transit, we have 
the word of a British officer for his having performed the whole distance 
in less than two hours: while he is totally silent, not only as to the ridges, 
of which Captain Cochrane speaks, but even the few mounds noticed by 
i to of Cupica, we have the evidence of the late 
Edsitenesle Ulianies siend one's beauty,} and that of Senor Coutin§ 
* The Forth and Canal was i , d 
ait ne commenced in 1768, by Mr. Smeaton, an 
+ New Monthly for August, p. 450. 


Ibid, July, p. 371. 
§ Ital, Angas paz. 
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as'to its ‘security, as a harbour for shipping; being protected at its entrance 
from the action of the winds in the offing by some islets, forming a natural 
breakwater at its —— capable of e improvement, or of being 
fortified against surprise, if necessary, and possessing the additional recom- 
simulation of having an abundant supply of fresh vain 

Independent of these advantages, the Bay of Cupicd possesses the fur- 
ther recommendation of its geographical position at the entrance of the 
Bay of Panama; an advantage which enables ships to enter or d 
without having to contend with the contrary winds and shallow waters, 

with the number of small islands which crowd the bottom of the 
bay and embarrass its navigation, especially by vessels of considerable 
burden and great draught of water. But these are advantages which 
will appear in a more prominent point of view when we come to examine 
the merits of the line at the western extremity of the isthmus, which has 
so long engrossed the attention of the commercial and political world, 
both in Europe and America. 

At a time when the general attention of the civilised world is directed 
towards the abridgment of the distance between the fertile islands of the 
East and the shores bathed by the waters of the Atlantic, by some ‘one or 
other of the many lines of communication which have been suggested for 
connecting the two mighty oceans of the Atlantic and Pacific across the 
central portion of the continent of America, it is somewhat remarkable that 
a line so singularly easy of execution, and so strongly recommended by 
one of the very first philosophers of his age, should have been so com- 
pletely overlooked. ‘This may be in some degree accounted for by the 
profound state of ignorance which has hitherto prevailed with respect to 
the whole of the regions through which it passes. This ignorance, how- 
ever, cannot fail to be dispelled in a great degree by the publication of 
the Map and Memoir promised by Mr. Hopkins ; but which, I regret to 
learn, cannot be looked for till long shee ites time at which the informa- 
tion they must contain can be of any use tome. The unavoidable delay 
in their appearance is, however, a favourable circumstance for the interests 
of Great Britain, by keeping the adventurers of other countries from an- 
ticipating us in the occupation of what I cannot but regard as the line 
easiest of completion and the most eligible, under every variety of cireum- 
stance, of any that has been hitherto proposed. 

The Chrysomania, to which the discovery of the mineral riches of Cali- 
fornia has given birth in the minds of our transatlantic brethren, has shed 
a new ray of interest over the problem of a more rapid communication 
between the eastern and western shores of the American continent; and 
various have been the efforts of the citizens of the United States to secure 
to themselves the exclusive pro of whatever line may be ultimately 
carried into effect. As far as the much-spoken of line 7 the Rio 
San Juan and the Lake of Nicaragua, the vigilance of British diplomacy 
has, for the present at least, circumvented those designs.* 

But while we have thus secured that single line from the ing 
spirit of monopoly, which might exercise its powers to the prejudice of our 
national interests, we should not lose sight of the opportunity of securing 
to our commerce a channel of communication with our Indian and Aus- 
tralian colonies, which offers itself to our acceptance without the inter- 
ference of foreign competition. 








A copy of the treaty on this subject between Great Britain and the United 
States be given when we come to the examination of the Nicaraguan line. 
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The region through which the line proposed would have to be carried 
is rich in materials for profitable commerce, and, in addition to the advan- 
tage of opening a more direct and unbroken line of communication with 
our oriental possessions, would lay open the whole western coast, .of 
South America to the enterprise of our merchants, and carry the bless- 
ing of civilisation, industry, and improvement to regions unexplored. as 
yet by — footsteps than those of the unreclaimed Indian, or savage 

rey. 

To the inhabitants of Carthagena, the establishment of this line of com- 
munication with the western shores of Peru and Chili would be productive 
of advantages the extent of which surpasses the powers of calculation, and 
would convert, as was the case with Alexandria of old, that city into the 
grand emporium of the wealth of two hemispheres. 

To the inhabitants of Peru and Chili it would open a direct and — 
fitable intercourse with Europe, diverting the tide of emigration into their 
remote and uented solitudes; converting their vast and shady forests 
from seats of pestilence, and haunts of wild beasts and loathsome reptiles, 
into mines of wealth and sources of industry. Towns would spring up where 
now eternal silence reigns. Golden harvests would wave where now the 
worthless cashaw (Acacia tortuosa), the neglected logwood (Hematoxylon — 
campechiense), the prickly pear (Cactus opuntia), and other productions 
of untamed nature cumber the soil, and afford shelter to reptiles, not 
benefit to man. The treasures which sleep in undisturbed security be- 
neath the depths of the soil—the gems which sparkle in useless brilliancy 
within the deep recesses of unexplored caverns—would all be laid bare to 
the eye of day, and made to minister to the wants and elegances of society. 
The platina of the Chocd and Barbacoas* would enter into successful com- 
petition with that of the Ural Mountains, and Russia would lose her pre- 
sent monopoly of that metal, so valuable for the various purposes of civi- 
lised man. e gold of La Marea, near Chapigana, above the mouth of 
the Tuyra, which falls into the south-eastern angle of the Golfo de San 
Miguel, and the gold washings of the Sucio, which blends its waters with 
those of the Atrato, a little lower down than the Napipi, flowing from the 
unexplored heights of the mountains of Antioquia, would rival perhaps in 

int of fame the gold diggings of California, or the storied visions of the 

Dorado of Raleigh. , 

The forests of the Chocd abound in trees, multitudes of which would 
be highly prized if once made known in the European markets, either 
for their timber, their fruits, or their gums. Among these I may name 
the Neenecuca; a tree of which I was unable to obtain any specimens of 
fruit, flowers, leaves, or timber, and cannot, therefore, hazard any con- 
jecture as to the genus to which it belongs; but in a list of forty-eight 
different kinds of timber found in the forests of the Chocd, and employed 
for various by the natives, which my kind friend, Mr. Watts, 
when co at a, transmitted to me in his letter of the 
24th of January, 1828, it is spoken of as being highly prized for the 
beauty of its heart, which is employed for the manufacture of walking- 
sticks, the price of which jis said to vary from eight to sixteen dollars, 
according to the beauty of their marking. This timber would,. no 
a be highly prized by. the cabinet-makers of London, Paris, and 

ienna. 


~ * Barbacoas, in the north-west part of Columbia, adjoining the Isthmus of 
Panama, is reputed rich in platina and other mineral treasures. 
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bMye-following tire the native names and uses of a fey of the forty he 
kinids of tinbér contained in ‘the list furnished by Mr. Watts. with the” 


weight ‘of the 


iD Tiel 
. 


cubic foot of each’ in’ avoirdupoise’ pounds and ‘decinial” 





sualdosds—«sas 











‘SNative Name. lovre Foor. GENUS. Users, &¢. 
eg 71.80 A hard wood 
Cid oe wba .0018 sued wood : possibly a Sloanea. u 
2. Guayagan lorado..| . 70.667 . (Zygophyllum? |) Both these are extremely hard aiid 
2.9 ad Siewere: ee} 70.171 tto. durable timbers. J os 
4o Clayellino,.«++--++*|. 60886  |Brownea. 7 timber resembling res- 
; ' wood. 
5.’ Guayaba del monte.. 64.502  |Psidium? A fine timber, not in general use. 
G Geko da! bache re 53.344 gabe Ditto, used for axe he lances, &c. 
7: odecvoccooee 52.849 cees Ditto, used for the largest canoes. 
8. Guayacan negro .. 51.448 Week A good durable timber for building, &c: 
9. Curabano ....«+++s- 50.4838 |Zygophyllum? |A good timber. 
10. Niearage .......000.. 49.474 Stee Used for the largest canoes. 
lk Ge opp on ‘ 48.632 _ tae A mostmagnificent and durable timber. 
12. Capitan....... 39.545  /|Acacia? A fine wood—canoes, &c. 
137 Canaleti ..... 39.545 coe Valuable for canoe paddles, &c. 
14.. Turabi,,... +++ 31.804 Canoes, door-posts, &c. 
1b. pe ain 31.299 wees __ | Ditto, ditto. 
1& Cay: eeeree 7 29.685 Quercus ? Ditto. 
VA e var, e 28.607 
WEP WOU 6b cde'c ce cccsee = Cedrela? oe oo &e. eat ay 
19, Choebar...+.<++.-+« unknown. ose magnificent tree, with purple blos- 
20 Orgjuels (in Panama soms—hard. ih i 
t is called Curato).. ditto. |Acacia? A durable timber, said to resist both 
fresh and salt-water worms. 














“Among the palms may be noticed the following :t 

1: Chontaduro. A thorny palm at from forty to sixty feet. The fruit, 
which grows in a raceme, is smaller than that of the Cocos nucifera. The 
outer pulp, inclosing the seeds, is much esteemed by the natives, who eat 
it’either raw or boiled. The timber is used for the principal posts of 
houses, &c. It is from this palm chiefly that the Indians make their 
blow-pipes, bows, and arrow-heads; probably a Bactris. 

2. Guegaro. Resembling the last, but bearing four racemes of scarlet 
berries, greedily devoured by macaws, &c. The stem hard and durable, 
and used in building. 

3. Quitasoe. A beautiful and lofty palm, with fan-shaped fronds. The 
trunk deprived of its pith, and flattened, forms the palm-planks employed 
for the flooring’ and partitions of houses. 

4. Milpeso. A noble and valuable palm rising to 100 feet, and fur- 
nished with large and spreading fronds, the under-surface of which is 
white and ribbed ; the unexpanded frond makes a delicious cabbage, highly 
prized. The fruit is much eaten by the natives; and the trunk is used 
in building. 

5. Barrigona. Known by the peculiar swelling of the trunk. The 
cutside of the stem is used for planks, and the light spongy heart for 
the construction of rafts, for use where canoes could not be employed. 

6. Corazo. A species probably of Bactris; the pulpy covering of the 
fruit is eaten, and the shell nut made into rings, boxes, and other toys. 

7. Antar. A palm, the fronds of which rise from the trunk a few feet 
only from the ground, having at their base an irregular protuberance, 
covered with quincunx markings, containing the seeds, which, when young 


and pulpy, are used for food. 





* Botanical Correspondence, MS., p. 68. These weights were determined from 
specimens sent by Mr. Watts from Carthagena, in 1828. 

+ Botanical Correspondence, MS., p. 66. 
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with a dwarf trunk, and and lofty fronds, 

pa ee a ea a the nuts, whi 

cocoa-nut, but are smaller ; ser 8 ey ering 
A fine and valuable ; the fronds, which make 
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employed, when steeped in cn ier abet seg the berries 
Pie-crust, or Barbasco (Jacguinea armillaris), so common in the 
West Indies, and from which probably it derives its name. 

The first of these — is Phe “Chontaduro truneo aeuleis borrido, 


; 
1 
E 
Hi 
es 
# 


fe 


cam) Pocono" sedi ken of by Humboldt, at p. 232 of his 
gson, in a letter to Mr. Watts, of the date 

of to Sede yeAMRh, af vhich I hare. geaureed 0 c99. in. 
“ Botanical Correspondence,” says: “The fruit of the Chontaduro, 
constitutes one-half of the a half of the food of the tion, as does the Milpeso (his 
Chimu, or Seje) for drink ; the nuts ing an oily milk. The former 
has not the flavour of the banana at all; is very farmaceous, and I think 
his Pihiguao confounded with it. The Chirassa and Corazo are there, 
and the Scamfra, ucing very abundantly seeds like the cones of the 
larch pine, and yielding oil. Th e vane (Barrigona?) of which all the 
floors of their houses are made, and a dozen varieties of the Thrinax, with 
which they are covered, must meet pretty well the rest of the list.f 

The Pihi Stnded to in the shore entzast by Bs goon, i ali 
mentioned by Humboldt, at p. 226 of his “ Prolegomena,” as totally 
distinct from the Chontaduro of the Chocd, where, however, it is far from 
improbable that both may be found: § 

ad Pirijao vel Pihiguao, | trunco aculeato, foliolis membranzis, undulator 
crispis, singulis racemis 50 vel 80 fructus largiens pomiformes, speciosis- 
simos, flavos, maturitate rubescentes, plerumque abortu apyrenos, 2-3 
pollicares, coctos vel assos alimentum prebentes, Muse et Solani tuberosi 
modo, farinosum, saluberrimum. Cultam vidimus procerrimam hanc 
eee am in a Orinoci et Atabepi, propter pagos San Balthazar et Santa 

nus ? 


adios to Mr. I Higson, the Milpeso of the foregoing list is the same 


* Humboldt ~ sa these as resembling the leaves of the Yucca, and very 
naturally asks w it can “ Palmarum tribui vere adscribenda ?” 
+ De Distributione Geographica Plantarum, secundum celi temperiem, et 
——- eee, Prolegomena. Lutetiw Parisiorum, 1817. 
t. Corr., p. 
ob The Pirlo of of "Humboldt is referred by Sprengel, in his edition of “ Linneus’s 


eg lt Naar gy 1830], to the Gutretma of Spix and Martius, in 
” t. 66, a, ‘of which the following are the generic cha- 





wena _ 
1477. Guiretma. Mart. [1824]. 

Flores andr sessiles, bracteolati. Spatha duplex. 

Calyx ee Q annuliformis. 
So tela Q campanulata. 

Stigmata aati. 

— cujus putamen in vertice poros tres habet stellatos. Albumen wqua- 
Embryo intra 

. Linn. Gen. 1, p. 285. Palma Pirijao, Humb. Nov. Gen. 1, p. 315. 

) Humb. ichten der Natur, p. 300. 
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with the Seje, also noticed by Humboldt, at p. 225 of his “ Prolegomena,” 
as follows :— 

“Seje (in lingua Tamanacorum ; Quanamari et Chimu ;* Maypuren- 
sium rri). Orinocensibus celebrata ob fructus quorum plus octo millia 
in Si racemo ; oleum, sal (Chivi) et lac largiens : a cocoe butyracea, 
Mut. ut mihi quidem videtur diversa. Deprehendimus hanc palmam in 
altitudinem 60-70 emicantem, propter cataractas Guarinuma, in 
ripas fluminis Atabapi, et inter Javitam et Caiio Pimichin. Crescit 
quoque, teste Gilio, ad confluentem Auvane et Spent ad orientem 
cataract Maypurensium. An nova cocoes species?” Humboldt, how- 
ever, enumerates the Milpeso as distinct, along with the Taparo of the 
—_— list, among the Pod polldls, frosts ‘saben pesos, 

ifera ; Taparo, nana, vix 2-3 ali ibus tri ari magni- 
tudine Secon’ divans eduli ;” and he adds in a note :— 

« An Chonto, vel Chontaduro Choeoensium, a Chonte Peruvianoram 
cohen ciliata, Ruiz et Pav.), cui nucleus imperforatus, diversa? An 

idis species, et quidem B. Gasipaés? An Taparo Chocoensium 
(supra 8) foliis Yucce, Palmarum tribui vere adscribenda ?” f 

But leaving the identity or diversity of these valuable palms to be 
determined by future observers, when the canal of Cupica shall have 
become a matter of history, and the mysterious recesses of the penitus 
omnino ignote Chocd have been rendered accessible to tra- 
vellers of all countries, I shall conclude my notice of this line with a 
brief account of the milk-trees of the Chocd, and the silkworm of the 
Casanare. ; 

Mr. Higson, in the letter already quoted, informs Mr. Watts that he 
met with two species of cow-tree, which he states to be abundant in the 
deep and humid woods of the provinces of Chocd and Popayan. In an 
extract from his diary, dated Ysconde, May 7, 1822, he gives an 
account of an excursion he made, about twelve miles up the river, in 
company with the alcaide and two other gentlemen, in quest of some of 
these milk-trees, one species of which, known to the inhabitants by the 
name of Popa, yields, during the ascent of the sap, a redundance of 
a nutritive milky juice, obtained by incisions made into the thick bark 
which clothes the trunk, and which he describes as of an ash colour 
externally, while the interior is of a clay red. Instinct, or some wr 

wer closely a ching to the reasoning principle, has taught 
a and her wild teen of the forest, ae wilis of this milk, which 
they obtain by lacerating the bark with their claws and catching the milk 
as it flows from the incisions. A similar instinct prevails among the 
hogs that have become wild in the forests of Jamaica, where a species of 
Rhus, the Rhus metopium of botanists, grows, the bark of which, on being 
wounded, yields a resinous juice, possessing many valuable medicinal pro- 


perties, and among them that of rapidly cicatrizing wounds. How this 


* Chimu vocatur varietas fructu minore; Quanamari, fructu majore. 
+ The generic character of Martinezia is given by Sprengel as follows:— 
1482. Martinezta. Ruiz et Pav. Prodr., t. 32 (1794). 
Flores androgyni, sessiles. 
Calyx trisepalus. Corolla tripetala. 
In floribus femineis cylindrus membranaceus subsexdentatus ovarium am biens 
(stamina abortientia?). 
Stigmata sessilia. 
Drupa monosperma. Albumen wequabile. Embryo? 
t “Prol,” p. 232. 
n2 
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valuable property was first po Co hogs, or by what peculiar 


once of ideas the knowled it was communicated by the 
individual who made it, to his fellow hogs, is a problem which, 
in the absence of some porcine hi r, we have little 
of solving. But, however this may be, fact is sufficiently noto- 
rious in Jamaica, where the wild hogs, when wounded, seek out one of 
these trees, which, from the first discoverers of its sanative properties, 
have been named “Hog Gum Trees,” and, abrading the bark with their 
teeth, rub the wounded part of their bodies against it,'so as to coat the 
wound with a covering of the gummy, or rather gum-resinous, fluid that 
exudes from the bark. . In like manner, as Mr. Higson informs us, the 
jaguars, instructed in the nutritious properties of the potable juice of the 

opa, jump up against the stem and, lacerating the bark with their claws, 
greedily catch the liquid nectar as it issues from the wound. By a strange 
perverseness of his nature, man, in the pride of his heart and the intoxica- 
tion of his vanity, spurns this delicious beverage, which speedily fattens 
all who feed on it, and contents himself with using it, when inspissated 
by the sun, as a bird-lime to catch parrots; or converting it into a glue, 
which withstands humidity, by boiling it with the gum of the mangle-tree 
( Sapium aucuparium?), tempered with wood ashes. Mr. Higson states that 
they caught plenty of the milk, which was of the consistence of cream, of 
a bland and sweetish taste, and a somewhat aromatic flavour, and so white 
as to communicate a tolerably permanent stain wherever it fell; it 
mixed with spirit as readily as cow’s milk, and made, with the addition of 
water, a very agreeable and refreshing beverage, of which they drank 
several tutumos* full. They cut down a tree, one of the tallest of the 
forest, in order to procure specimens, and found the timber white, of a fine 
grain, and well adapted for boards or shingles. They were about a month 
too late to obtain the blossoms, which were said to be very showy, but 
found abundance of fruit, disposed on short footstalks in the ale of the 
leaves; these were scabrous, and about the size of a nutmeg. The leaves 
he describes as having very short petioles, hearted at the base, and of a 
coriaceous consistence, and covered with large semi-globular glands. 

Besides the Popa, he speaks of another lactescent tree, called Sandé, 
the milk of which, though more abundant, is thinner, bluish, like skimmed 
milk, and not so palatable. This, inspissated in the sun, acquires the ap- 
pearance of a black gum, and is so highly valued for its medicinal pro- 
perties, especially as a topical application in inflammatory affections of 
the — pleura, and liver, that it fetches a dollar the ounce in the Valle 
del Cauca. The leaves are described as resembling those of the Chry- 
sophyllum. cainito, or broad-leaved star-apple, springing from short 
petioles, ten or twelve inches long, oblong, ovate, pointed, with alternate 
veins, and ferrugineous on the under surface. The locality of the Sandé 
he does not point out, but says that a third kind of milk-tree, the juice 
of which is potable, grows in the same forests, where it is known by the 
name of Lyria. This he regards as identical with the cow-tree of Caraccas, 
of which Humboldt has given so graphic .a description. 

When British enterprise shall have laid these, and the thousand-and-one 
other wonders of these neglected regions open to the curiosity and inyes- 
tigations of commerce and science, by connecting the waters of the Pacific 


* Tutumo is the Indian name for the calebash, or shell of the fruit of the Cres- 
centia cujete. 
+t “Pers, Narr.,” vol. iv., 212—27. 
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with those of the Atlantic by the Isthmus of Cupica, then, and then only, 
can. civilised. man hope to profit by the undreamt-of treasures which 
slumber, in undisturbed security beneath the dark shade of the eternal 
forests which clothe those untrodden mountains. 

. But other treasures, the produce of insect industry, have still more re- 
cently been brought to light; and although hitherto confined to a distant 
province, will, in all probability, be found, on fuller investigation, far 
more widely diffused over intratropical America, The following account 
of this important discovery is taken from the Bogota Gazette, and is con- 
tained in a letter from Senhor Manuel Maria Quijano to the secretary of 
state for the interior, dated Bogota, 20th of June, 1834 :— 

** Sir,—I have not replied to your official letter of the 26th of April 
last, with which you sent me some pods of a silkworm (coccoon), and the 
leaves and a sample of the wood of the tree on which these silkworms 
feed in the province of Casanare, from not having had the requisite time 
for the examination of this singular production of our country in a manner 
sufficiently satisfactory to make such a report as would meet the wishes 
of his excellency the president of the state. Having now, however, con- 
eluded my researches, and consulted the best writers on the subject within 
my reach, [ hasten to fulfil his excellency’s commission, and acquaint him, 
through you, with the happy results I have obtained, fully confirmatory 
of the anticipations I had formed. 

“The worm discovered in Casanare, enveloped in coccoons, like those 
of the silkworms of Asia and Europe, from its appeurance, structure, 
and production, seems identical with that known in those regions of 
the world, and described by naturalists under the name of Bombyx 
Mori. This identity I have determined from the remains of the worm 
found between the outer covering of the pods. Part of these were void 
and part filled with chrysalises fully formed, to the number of eighteen 
in each tegument. The sides of these pods (coccoons) is four times larger 
than those of Europe. The elementary fibre of the silk is superior in pli- 
ability to that found in the second covering which the insect works 
with greater perfection, in order to guard itself against the vicissitudes of 
the weather, when it changes, for the last time, its delicate coat. The 
colour of the silk composing this last covering is extremely glossy. 
That of the outer coat is dirty, and stained of a yellowish colour by the 
various substances adhering to it from the tree on which the insect lives. 
Internally, the pods sometimes contain portions of a glutinous liquid, such 
as is occasionally met with in the coccoons of Europe, and appears to be 
the real matter or substance of the silk, according to the opinion of natu- 
ralists and the analysis made at Paris by M. Roard. The moth, on quit- 
ting the coccoon, leaves this liquid behind, which impairs the value of the 
silk. This, however, is obviated by exposing the coccoons to a hot sun,* 





* An improvement in this respect has been introduced into the management 
of the silkworm in Europe, by means of which the evil complained of is remedied 
Without the destruction of the insect. As this improvement may not be inappli- 
cable within the tropics, I shall subjoin it. The silk is wound off the coccoons 
before the metamorphosis of the chrysalis into a moth has enabled it to burst the 
silken walls of its prison, and the chrysalis is immersed immediately in a mass of 
bran, in which it undergoes its last change. I cannot state with certainty the 
stage at which the winding off should take place, but believe it to be about the 
twelfth day from the completion of the coccoon. Within the tropics the period 
— may possibly be shorter, and should be determined by repeated experi- 
ments. 
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which kills the insect before it reserving a sufficiency only for the 
—— ies. Ihave with surprise, that independent 
of greater bulk, these coccoons contain each several worms engaged 


in the common occupation of spinning and forming the gummy bag which 
envelopes each seperate chryesiia. This is a i RE worms 
of Europe, and arises, perhaps, from the state of nature in which those 
of Casanare live, enjoying the temperature of the torrid zone; so different 
from the servile nature of those of Europe, where they are subjected to all 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. If there be an identity between the silk of 
our country and that of the old continent, with only the casual differences 
pointed out, there is none between the tree of Casanare, that yields it, and 
the white mulberry-tree of China, which passed through Persia into 
Europe in the sixth cage under the reign of Justinian. The leaves and 
the wood accompanying ods sent by the governor of that province 
lead me to this opinion, which I shall, however, be unable to confirm till 
I receive the blossoms I have requested, when I shall be able to refer it to 
its proper genus. I have reason to think it belongs to the family of 
M Should this prove to be the case, the acquisition of the worm 
ull be more advantageous; for New Granada abounds im trees of this 
family. By merely transporting its eggs to the banks of the Magdalena, 
and to the valleys of Marequito, Neiva, Cauca, and Patia, the tempe- 
rature of which corresponds with that of Casanare, its propagation would 
be soon effected, and the country enabled to profit by the silk it yields. 

“The time occupied by the worm of Casanare in undergoing its 
various changes, appears to be a year; for, according to the information 
transmitted by the governor, the moth comes out in December, lays its 

, enveloped in a glutinous covering, which protects them from the in- 
clemency of the weather, in March; the caterpillar is hatched in July ; 
grows, feeds, and works till October or November, when it shuts itself up 
- in its shell, in which it remains in a state of lethargy as a chrysalis til! 
December, when it issues forth a moth. The same routine, diversified 
eer by the variations of the seasons in the temperate zones, takes 

in . 

ee From what has been said, it will be seen that the fortunate discovery 
of the silkworm at Casanare opens a new source of industry, which will 
enrich not only the inhabitants of that province, but also those of New 
Granada, provided the eggs be distributed through those regions which 
enjoy @ warm climate and the manufacture of silk be encouraged, were it 
only for making thread or weaving common stuffs, so as to prevent the 
export of specie for these articles. 

“Be pleased to submit this answer to his excellency the president of 
the republic, for whatever purpose he may judge best; informmg him 
that I am at present engaged on a small treatise on the management of 
this valuable insect, which I hope to have the honour to present to his ex- 

in a few days. 

“] remain, sir, with sentiments of profound consideration and respect, 
your obedient servant, “Manvet Marra Quisano.” 
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PAUL MASTERTON’S ADVENTURES. 


Cuapter XIII. 
EL RIO ESCONDIDO. 


We were reclining on a sofa, in the Colleen Dhas, when the steward 
pong ta erying, “A sail ahead, sir!” and we imstantly tumbled up 
on dec 

We were to windward of the Dolphin, and both vessels were spanking 
along, or, as the skipper would say, holding a bone im their teeth. The 
strange vessel was a brig, coming under a press of sail, about a mile off. 
We examined her attentively with the glass. She had no ensign, but a 
little red burgee waved from her mainmast-head. She was long, nar- 
row, and her mainmast came so far aft that a perpendicular line let fall 
from the cap would, [ am sure, have fallen fifteen feet from her stern. 
A large number of hands were on deck, and her sails appeared wet, as if 
buckets of water had been thrown on them to fill up the air holes, and 
make them keep the wind better; she carried a press of sail aloft, and 
all her canvas was handsomely cut. She was painted entirely black, and 
had a carved figure-head ; ‘aa shrouds appeared very slack, and we 
could not make out her name; indeeed, there were no letters upon her 
stern; but if she had no name, she had plenty of port-holes, for we 
_ reckon four aside. We were now about a half-knot away from 

er. 

“See, there fly out his royals and royal studding-sails; he has the 
bonnets* latehed on his main and foresails,” said Moinahan. “I say, Jack, 
what do you call yonder craft, eh ?” 

The old salt took the glass, scrutinised the brig attentively for some 
minutes, and then, laying the teleseope down, said, 

“ Well, sir, if yonder craft is honest, I am a Dutchman.” 

And, as if to corroborate his words, a cloud of smoke issued from her 
side, and a ball came whistling past our ears. - 

* Deucedly pleasant that, no doubt,” observed Moinahan, in alow tone, 
to Dick O’Mahoney. “Do you know, boys, it would be no harm if we 
had the guns loaded—this long chap is so already. Hilloa, Jack, get the 
powder, and there’s a box of rusty nails in the starboard locker. The 
ship has two six-pounders, you say, Paul; the only gun to my taste is a 
fifty-six, but if she gets near, os it’s all well enough; here, Lamond, 
hold this powder-bag a moment; and Jack, where’s the box of nails ?— 
the starboard-locker, you son of a gun; there it is, close to that shot- 
bag. Now, steward, go down to the saloon, and you will find some half- 
— rifles hangitig up, loaded; take them down, and bring them upon 

At this moment, a second shot from the stranger came bounding across 
our heads, making a wide rent in the mainsail. Tom carefully sighted 
the gun, and then sang out for a match. 

“Halloa! Jack, keep her a point away more; don’t you see her fore- 
sail flapping in the wind?” 

“* Ay, ay, sir; she'll bear it well.” 

Meantime the steward had finished bringing up the rifles, and Tom 
Moinahan threw off his jacket. 

* The bonnet is a piece of canvas which is laced on to some sails in fine 
weather. 
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‘“‘ Here, boy, fetch me up the straw hat from my berth, it’s so con- 

founded hot ; and hark ye, steward, bring the arm-chest above 

and serve out the contents to all hands; first give them each a stiff 
rummer of half-and-half, do you hear?” 

While the steward was obeying orders the match was brought, and Tom 
leisurely took aim at the strange brig. The old Dolphin; going 
a-head like a rocket under all her canvas, except staysails and top- 

lants. 

Now we'll see if we cannot show you a sath or two. Ready with the 
match? So, all right now; watch boys, keep her steady, Jack.” Bang 
went the long gun. “ Hurrah, now boys,” and down came clattering the 
brig’s foresail-yard. é 
y this time the Dolphin was close up to the brig, which, broadside 
on to the Dolphin’s bows as she was on her tack, could rake the Dolphin 
with her side guns. The position of the three may be clearly understood, 
by supposing the Colleen Dhas and the Dolphin to be advancing in a 
il Yee the Dolphin a little a-head of the Colleen Dhas. The 
rig then was standing off shore, right across our bows, in a slanting 
line. The carrying away of the spar caused great confusion on deck, 
and at that instant the Dolphin fired right into the brig; and the next 
moment our two brass guns aft were brought for’rard, and blazed away 
into her. By this time the brig had passed the Dolphin, and stood away 
on her tack. 
*‘ Keep her head more to lu’ard, Jack. Well done. Now for Barnaby 


in ” 


The shot was fired, with apparently some execution among the crew 
of the brig, which answered at last with her two side guns, carrying 
away our topmast crash upon deek. By this time the Dolphin was about 
after the brig, blazing away nobly from the sixes. 

“Clear away the wreck there, lads. Well done. Unloose the gaff- 
topsail. Well done, my boys. And now for the pirate.” 

Away stood the yacht after the brig, with every stitch of canvas spread 
except the gaff-topsail, the mainsail, and foresail, the Dolphin before 
us in full cry after the brig, and we coming on nobly after. 

We soon felt the superiority of the cutter on a wind. On we spanked, 
tearing and dashing up the foam, plying away at the guns every now and 
then. The brig meantime occasionally firing at us. 

“ Dolphin, ahoy ! Any damage done on board ?” 

- Nothing, sir,” cried Morton. “Skipper is in great delight.” 

Out went the studding-sails. The brig meantime had royal stun’sails 
and staysails set. She was a fine sailer. 

By degrees we began to forge ahead, The cutter’s best point of 

iling was on a wind. On we went, dancing, and gradually nearing the 
brig, which was going on gloriously, replying to our fire now and then. 

“ Bowse away on the mainsail boom, lads,” cried Moinahan, eagerly ; 
and three hands went to work. 

Crack went the tack, burst in twain, and before a moment the three 
men were over the cutter’s side into the water, which was foaming and 
washing our sides in vain. 

Tom immediately put the cutter about, jumped into the boat, towing 
after the yacht, and, with two more men, fortunately hooked up the poor 
fellows who were struggling in vain in the waters ; not recollecting that a 


person ignorant of swimming should always keep his hands under water, 
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‘and throw back his head, so as to have his mouth turned up to ‘the sky, 
when he will thus float safely. The Dolphin by this time was ahead of 
us; but» when we looked for the brig she was just about, her sails 
shaking in the wind with a noise like thunder; on she ‘came across our 
bows, at a.distance of a quarter of a mile, and standing in for the shore. 

‘“‘ Hurrah, lads !” cried Tom; “ we'll about too.” And off we started 
in full cry after the brig. 

The Dolphin had also gone about, and was standing on, on a parallel 
tack with us. 

“ Now, boys, we are sure of him !”’ cried Dick. 

Away spanked the cutter; the brig still in with the shore—when all 
at once she disappeared from our view. 

“ By the powers of wonder,” said Dick, taking a long spell at the glass, 
“if that be not the Madeiran barque, Captain Whipple skipper, i am 
mistaken.” 

Just then up ran an American ensign to her main-peak, out wreathed 
@ light cloud of smoke from one of her ports, the reefs were shaken out 
of-her topsails, and down she’came spanking over the long rolling waves, 
whose crested tops were blown far around by the moaning wind. 

“ Dolphin, ahoy!” hailed Dick with the trumpet. “ Dolphin, ahoy! 
ahoy!’’ came over the waves. “ Do you know the black craft yonder?” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, sir; well.” 

By this time the Yankee had hove his main-topsail to the mast, and we 
ran up, throwing aloft a sheet of foam almost touching his lee bulwarks ; 
and coming about again, ran under his quarter, and then hove to a little 
to leeward. We saw the Yankee lowering a boat, and pulling towards the 
Dolphin, which was “lying to” under her backed fore-topsail. 

“ Yacht ahoy!” roared a gruff voice. ‘“ What ship’s that ?” 

“The Colleen Dhas yacht, of and from Dublin; bound to Lima; 
owner, Thomas Moinahan, Esq.,” cried Tom, with the trumpet. “And, 
now, barque, ahoy! what ship’s that ?” 

“The Washington; New York—Lima.” And at the same time we 
perceived the gig returning from the Dolphin, and tossing on the tops of 
the foaming waves, with Captains Ramsay and Whipple in the stern 
sheets. In about ten minutes they were alongside. : 

“H to see you in, gentlemen all. I guess you have not 
eapotien: “he run am hal Angutens” cried Cai tain Whipple, standing 
bolt upright, his long legs looking thinner and longer than ever, and his 
hair, which I had now leisure to remark was of a focp-ad colour, peep- 
ing out from under a red cap of a shape like that the Portuguese sailors 
wear. “I calculate, sir,” continued he, turning to Tom Moinahan, “that 
‘ gave me a tarnation start at first, with your little craft. I wondered 

ow it could be that England would send out such a cruizer; but, then, ye 





see, ye had not the coach-whip aloft, so, says I, I guess — a yacht. 
* You have guessed aright, captain. Come down and take luncheon.” 
No, I thank you, sir; I never spoil my dinner, which is punctual at 
eight bells.” 
- But I hear you have-chased a brig with which I have an account to 
settle.” 
“ She’s a Mexican, and I heard that she had doubled round the Cape, 
and have been on the look-out for her.” 
: 2 rie} said the skipper, “ if she is a Mexican, we have nothing to do 
wi “ow ; 
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a eer returned the Yankee, extending his 
rire saadonis 8 socbelinanadinpd eliceadien thas 


ott Mexican rig, made the ew of the brig 

etn emu neem 

gome say calbeey ton th vain aioe Rattlesnake are one, but of course 

the gentle captain, José, would be imcays ble of such violence. But, sirs, 

act as your fancy or prudence dictates ; re have men enough—and quarrel 

stougis with Josb--amd, saatk ye,” exied he, raising up his gaunt pro- 

portions to their utmost height, “‘as sure as Jose Vieyra has sailed up 
that river, so surely will I bring him back, dead or alive.” 

“I, for one, will aid you,” said Moinahan. 

“ And I will do so, too,” added Captain Ramsay; “and now let us con- 
sult as to what plan we will 

“I know the little river well that he has run up; ninthepiittinel” 
said the Yankee, with a bitter smile, passing his horny hands through his 
red hair. “There is draught enough of water for the barque yonder for 
about half a knot or so, and then shallow water—which, however, will 
float the brig. At this end of the shallow water, about two knots and 
a half from the boca of the river, there is a deep pool, in which a ‘seventy- 
four’ might float, and no soundings to be had; well, he lies m there under 
ee ee ee ee of 
the laguna. M y plan is, to wait for night—then to run up with the boats a 
bold dash, and ’tis done. What say ye, messmates?’” 

“* Good, say I,” replied our skipper; and it being resolved that we should 
wait till nightfall, and, moreover, in order to lull suspicion, that we should 
mc ag till the appointed time, we all dined on board the yacht 
together 

must confess that my appetite was rather blunted that night—the 
prospect of a hand to hand encounter was not pleasant. In the chase, 
we were all wrought up to a state of excitement; but when the cool 
ae evenin tes comes on, when you step mto the boats and pull 
miles along a river to attack desperadoes, of whose 
iaédees are totally ignorant, faith, it’s not at all pleasant. Many a 
man has th himself a coward until he has come to the scrateh—he 
has distrusted himself; it is a falsehood to say that there is such a thing as 
cowardice. Wait till you get a timid man fairly excited, and, by Jove, he’ll 
astonish you. Some men have, of course, more firmness than ‘others; others 
have that sort of Highland courage, which enables them to rush down re- 
sistless on the foe; they terrify them by a sudden onslaught, but if that is 
ineffectual, they cannot be brought up for some time till again excited. 

I shall resume my adventures at * the time when the Colleen Dhas 
yacht took the boats in tow, and stood in towards the shore of South 
America, under her mainsail and flying-jib; her crew were all well 
armed, the guns carefully loaded, and our entertainer and his friends 
po SS gazing in deep silence at the glorious scene which 

around. Beyond our bows stretched the long outline of the 
American coast, the white-crested waves of the Pacific beati upon the 
detigahiely ahah oy pins" rato ond ether datinSchegeed enizens of 
the forest, loomed gloomily over their long rolling swell. Overhead, the 
moon cast a softened light around, and, save the murmuring of the waves, 
no sound disturbed the stillness of the night. A rich perfume came wafted 
off ‘to-us from the shore as we tacked in towards thé hidden entrance of 


the pirate river. 
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As we sailed Eg Sry ey a “TI say, mister, I had 
better come on board the yacht to pi it, or else you'll be apt to 
. tail on a sandbank.” a “ vg * - : 

“As ; come ,” cried Tom; and hauling his boat along- 
side, the Yi tee i was ~s at the helm. ~ ‘4 

* Silence! men,” as the boat pushed back again to its own station. 
“Silence! hark ye!” 

“I have left instructions with my second mate, in case the fellows up 
yonder should be too strong for us, to come in the jolly-boat, with some 
more hands as soon as we fire off a rocket,” said the Yankee, in a low 
tone, to Moinahan. 

“ Glad to hear it, old fellow ; but I say, won’t you splice the main 
brace ?—wet your throat a little, eh?” 

“ Thank you, sir; I will, if you please. We will keep her a point freer ; 
so. 

“Silence now, gentlemen,” said our pilot, ing the tiller firmly; 
“we are just entering El Rio Escondidoe wero 

And at the same moment the Colleen Dhas shot round a projecting 
cliff, fringed with pme trees and brushwood, and in an instant we found 
ourselves running up a stream, with a slight breeze, which swelled out our 
rustling canvas, as we were wafted along under the shade of the various 
forest. trees which clothed the banks. As we looked back, we could 
searcely perceive the entrance of the river; overhead, in some places, the 
trees almost met together; yet still we had wind enough to bear us 
onwards. 

“Cruel dark. How far up does the yacht go, captain?’ said Mr. 
O’Mahony, partly to me and partly to the pilot. ' 

‘* We have made good way as yet. I calculate we may have run half 
a knot now; the stream is only a matter of about two knots more. 
But now I think of it, have you such a thing as a saw on board this craft, 
for José Vieyra, I know of old, drops a boom across the entrance of the 
lagoon in which he lies.” 

“ Plenty of them,” replied our host, tossing off his jacket, and binding 
a belt round his waist, in which he stuck a brace of pistols. 

Mr. Moinahan evidently felt delighted at the prospect of a shindy. The 
¥ankee took it coolly and determinedly. As for us, I for one was ready to 
do my part, and so were my fellow-voyagers. Captain Ramsay was part 
owner of the Dolphin, so he had a right to aet as his discretion urged him. 

‘* ¥ hope,” said Whipple, ‘‘ that we may not attract the attention of 
any of those savages from the interior, who are im the habit of comimg 
down to trade with the Mexican brig.” 

‘Do you think there are any of them about here, captain?” said 
Lamond. 

‘I am half sure of it, sir. They have been on the watch for the Senor 
de las Ondas—such is the name of the brig—for some time. I chased 
her for a whole day and night, two days ago, she running under Mex’can 
colours, and the Washington under British. 

At this moment a long shrill yell burst from the bank along which we 
were gliding, and at the same moment a shower of arrows passed over our 

*“ Confusion !”” cried the American; “ we are discovered.” 

_ ** Never mind; we are now just at the lagoon, and we'll have only a 
harder fight for it.” 
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“ Well,” said, O’Mahony, “this may be all very fine to read about 
in the novels of Marryat and Cooper, but faith! when one is actually con- 
cerned, and an agent in the business, it’s a different matter. -How the 
other owners of the Dolphin would sleep to night, if they thought that 
Ramsay was running up a river with their best men, to attack a Mexican 

sate 1? 


. You may be sure he won't be very easy if he loses any of his 
crew. 

“Why,” said Moinahan, “were prudence the guide, he would content 
himself with staying in the Dolphin, outside the river; but I honour him 
the more for the old Highland courage.” 

By this time we were so close to the bank that we could easily have 
leaped ashore. The branches hung over our heads as we glided on. 

** Keep the rope clear, there, of the mast,” cried the Yankee; “I'll belay 
it round the trunk of yon pine-tree.” And, jumping ashore, he took 
a twist of the painter round the tree. ‘“ Now, Mr. Moinahan, get a second 
painter aft if you please ; so, that will do,”’ as he caught the bight of the 
rope, and belayed it to another tree a litter astern of the first one. 

“‘ Come boys, to business,” uttered the voice of our worthy skipper, as 
the Dolphin’s boat ran alongside the Colleen Dhas, closely followed by 
Whipple in his craft, and by Leefange. ‘Tumble in, gig’s crew—be 
alive there. Jack Davis, I leave you in command of the yacht; mind 
you don’t suffer anything to pass you either on water or ashore ; keep 
your men ready, and don’t let them surprise you ; if they attack you from 
the shore, cut the painters and sheer off; and hark you, Jack, throw up a 
rocket or two, to let us know your danger, and, above all, mind the 
sav 

a: ys ay, sir; don’t fear for the old yacht.” 

“ Shove off—now, lads—pull my hearts,” and off we went. Lamond, 
O’Mahony, Burton, Moinahan, and myself sitting in the sternsheets, 
and Joe Kelly our bow oar; all the fellows well armed with cutlass and 
pistol, and we with rifles and cutlasses. The river narrowed gradually 
as we proceeded, the trees entwining their branches closely aloft; now and 
then a straggling moonbeam making its way through, and glancing on 
the still waters below. The stillness of the night was most oppressive; 
= could scarcely help thinking that the Mexicans had set some trap 

us. 

“Silence, men. I fancied I heard something stirring in the brush- 
wood,” said Moinahan. “Pull, pull! ’tis only fancy.” But, as if to give 

the flattest contradiction to his words, another shrill mournful yell, which 
chilled our very hearts’ blood, burst from the bank along which we were 
now rowing. 

The next moment the yell was taken up on the other side, but louder, 
shriller, and more fearful than before. 

“‘ Mind your arms,” boys, said Lamond. “This place is such a hole, 
we might be massacred before we could defend ourselves.” 

I looked round anxiously. The Yankee glided suddenly round a little 
headland, and shot into a beautiful little lagoon, closely followed by us. 

Whipple kept in under the lee of the shore, which was densely wooded. 
Again the mournful yell was heard, but this time it seemed to come all 
round the lagoon. 

After about ten minutes’ pulling, Whipple's boat’s crew held water for 
us to come up with them. As we ran alongside, the Yankee hailed us 
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with, ‘‘I say, mister, we are now just at the place. These savages are 
here for no this night, and we cannot hope to escape their vigi- 
lance. to your arms—be quiet—a bold dash! Here's the place.” 
‘As he spoke, he turned his boat hard round a tree which bent forward 
over the water, and, following his example, we saw the pirate craft 
moored, like the Colleen .Dhas, to the shore. All was silent as death. 

“The shortest way is the best,” said Moinahan. ‘“ We'll pull directly 
towards her.” ) 

But at the instant we struck against a boom, which was laid across the 
entrance of the creek, and the fiendish yell once more burst around upon 
our ears. 

“‘ Will the boom permit of our passing under it?” asked Lamond. 

No, sir,” responded Kelly. ‘A couple of inches more would do.” 

** Very well, then. Take out the plug of the gig; we'll sink the boat 
a little, and then we’ll try it.” 

The other boats were now trying the passage, but Leefange’s boat, 
being high out of the water, had no chance of passing under the boom, 
which consisted of one of the pirate’s spars, raised a little above the sur- 
face of the water. Meantime, the water running in rapidly, in a minute 
or two we were ablesto worm our way under the spar. Whipple, by 
going nearer the shore, also succeeded, being deeper than we were, in 
passing under the boom; and, by great labour, the other two boats also 

t clear. We advanced now abreast towards the pirate vessel, on board 
which all was silent as the grave. 

Suddenly a sheet of flame burst from the pirate’s side; and in an 
instant our boat was perforated in a dozen places. 

** Any one hurt forward, there?” cried Lamond. 

* A scratch or two, sir, that’s all, thank goodness. We only got the 
tail end of it.” | 

By this time we were close alongside the pirate. 

*‘ Hook on by the bowsprit shroud!” cried Moinahan. 

The deck was crowded with men, ferocious-looking scoundrels, mostly 
in shirts and trousers, and armed with pikes. Swinging on by the shrouds 
of the bowsprit, Joe Kelly and half-a-dozen of our fellows clambered up 
at the same moment that Whipple boarded her amidships. The Dolphin 
passed close under her stern, between the craft and the shore, and Lee- 
fange was pulling up with all his might to join in the attack. 

« Hurrah, boys !” cried I, seizing hold of the rope ; and, sword in hand, 
accompanied by Moinahan, Lamond, Burton, and O’Mahony, we burst in 
on the deck. 

The pirates fought with desperation, but, taken on every side, they 
were driven aft inch by inch, slowly retreating, and every now and then 
driving us back in turn. One tall, powerful man appeared to be their 
leader. He flourished a pike, and, at the head of a score of his crew, 
made a desperate rush forward. 

‘*A la mar con los Ingleses!” shouted he, as he came face to face with 
Moinahan, at the same moment making a lounge at him with the pike, 
which Tom parried with his cutlass. 

_ Vieyra, for such was the tall pirate, passed on towards Nhe who, 
in the waist of the vessel, was vancing right before him. ith a yell 
of rage, the American rushed upon the pirate. : 

“ Hallado! Vieyra!” exclaimed he, in a voice of thunder. “ Muerme: 
Malhechor.” 
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And now, passing inside Vieyra’s guard, the American buried his sword 
the hilt in the wretch’s Saigo inumnosiighnenibcndered- ses ladrons 
oe foes pombe blow from another pirate’s cutlass, which 

ed off, struck his head, and he sank on the deek. But, 
I was hotly pressed by a muscular-looking fellow, who 
succeeded in giving me a slight cut across the right arm, and, im 
exchange, I him with a shot from a pistol, which sent him 
reeling on the deck. In twenty minutes we had driven the scoun- 
drels aft, when one of them, closely pressed by Joe Kelly and an Ame- 
rican sailor, first gave Kelly a clip on his skull, and then leaped over- 
board, in which laudable action he was soon followed by the others; and 
in a moment the vessel was in our possession, without the loss of a smgle 
man save poor Whipple, who it was evident would soon leave us. The 
Washington's gig was immediately despatched for the Yankee doctor, 
and meantime he was laid on the captain’s bed, in the pirate’s cabin. 

To do justice to the American sailors who were along with us, they 
could not fought better. 

“« Now, sir,” said the worthy old skipper, who had escaped with a 
scratch or two, addressing Leefange, “‘ we had better try and keep our 
men out of the spirit-room; so, let us mount a sentry or two there.” 

“We had better get the vessel out of this hole,” said the American 
mate. “Just look at that mud-wall yonder,” pointing to a long wall 
which extended behind us, on one ude’ ‘‘ should those darned pirates 
have guns there, they might annoy us.” 

And, as he spoke, a loud report was heard, and down swept a discharge 
e. grape-shot, tearing away the shrouds, and wounding an American 

or : 


“ Deceitful miscreants!” roared the skipper. “Train a gun aft, there. 
Now give it them.” 

And, as the missile struck the wall, we heard a yell of agony, while a 
cloud of dust burst forth, and stones and mud came rattling about the 
ears of those behind the muralla. 

‘Come, now, let the ship swing round,” cried Leefange. “ Load all 
the guns on her port side, and we'll make them run like rats.” 

Accordingly, the hawser was cast off forward, the headsail hoisted, 
the guns loaded promptly ; and as El Senor de las Ondas swung round, 
her whole broadside was fired into the pirates’ shelter. This settled their 
business; and by the time the brig’s deck was quiet again, and we had 
dro down to the boom, which our men ss to saw through, we 
could perceive the gig returning with the doctor. They had had a man 
or two wounded by the arrows of the savages, but only shghtly. The doc- 
tor went below; in a few moments, the boom had a passage cut in it for 
the brig, and at the grey dawn of morning we had brought her alongside 
the C Dhas. 

“The captain has requested particularly to see you, gentlemen,” said 
the steward of the Washington, touching his canvas cap, as he came up 
to where we were standing, at the lee gangway of the ship. “This way, 
sir,” continued he, in a mournful tone of voice, with that loquacity in 
which some are prone to indulge when under the influence of grief. 
‘“‘ The doctor says there’s no hope now for him.”’ 

We descended the companion way, and I knocked gently at the door 
of his cabin. 
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‘‘ Come in, gentlemen,” said the shi r, a lookin 
with rather ing features, slhalee enh talk o> ciotoee gen 

Poor Whipplo was ining in his berth, on hie sighs cide one arm 
ing over the coverlet; a bandage, stained with blood. encircled his 

es. Every now and then a drop of blood would come trickling down 
his cheek ; he was evidently in great agony, and at the moment we came 
in his eyes were wandering with a restless gaze round the cabin. 

“i feel, gentlemen,” he said, “that my last cruise is now over. 
Seven bells has long since struck—the eighth is near at hand; but what 
I wish to say is ——” 

Here he started up in the bed. 

“ What face is that staring at me?—Vieyra, is it thou?” His eyes 
rolled round the cabin. “I am coming—coming!” 

A terrible spasm seemed to convulse his frame; and, with the word 
“ Marie” on his lip, the spirit fled to its account. 

*‘ He is dead,” said the surgeon, in a low voice. 

I turned away. Death is a terrible thing at all times, but doubly so 
at sea. Leaving the cabin, we ascended upon deck. The sun was just 
rising, bathing the Pacific in a flood of golden light. Moinahan, on board 
the yacht, was busily engaged in getting her under weigh. The main- 
sail was hoisted, the hawsers cast off, the fore-sail set; her head swung 
slowly round. Leefange now came upon deck; his eyes were red with 
grief for his captain’s death. 

“Had we not better follow the yacht’s example, sir,” said he, “ and 
drop down this darned stream?” 

‘I think so,” said Captain Ramsay. 

And in a few minutes we were gliding down the stream, leaving El 
Rio Escondido for ever. 

As soon as we had cleared the river’s mouth, we found the Dolphin 
and the American lying hove-to. The instant the mournful news was 
proclaimed the ensign was hoisted half-mast-high on board each craft. 

During the morning, it was arranged that the four vessels should sail 
in company for Lima together, and there dispose of the pirate craft. 
Accordingly, a dozen men were tolled off from the Washington and 
Dolphin, and, under Moreton’s command, were sent on board the latter 
vessel, to navigate her as far as her destination. Poor Whipple was to 
be consigned to the deep at nightfall, together with the pirate captain, 

for so, Leefange told us, he had expressed his wish. 

Before we started, the gigs of the three vessels, manned by well-armed 
crews, were sent ashore to fill the breakers with water, at a spring which 
the mate of the Washington knew. On their return, they reported that 
they had heard some one groaning near the fountain, and had discovered 
a young boy lying under a palm-tree, close by the spring. The medico 
looked to his wound ; it was nothing but a slight scratch from a cutlass ; 
and the little fellow, who was only about ten years of age,soon fell asleep 
in my berth. 

As soon as all the hands were on board, a gun was fired from the Wash- 
ington, her topsails were loosed, and her fore-staysail and jib set. The 
Dolphin shook the reefs out of her canvas and made all sail, closely 
followed by El Settor de las Ondas and the Colleen Dhas, on board 
which Moinahan made uscome again. We had a fine breeze, and all stood 
away gallantly, visions of Lima agg | before my eyes. 

“Now, boys,” cried Moinahan, “what the deuce makes you all per- 
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sist in going to California? Be advised by me, and take a trip in the 
t. Here we have eating and drinking ; entertainment for man and 
as the old shebeen sign-board has it; there, on the contrary, ye are 
going, like Omadhauns, among a set of savages. Alas, alas! you are 
obstinate. Well, come down now, mes gargons, and I'll cook you a dinner 
@ la Soyer.” So saying, Tom dived below, and soon the “ notes of a 
musical gridiron” were eed some of the men had caught a few fish the 
preceding afternoon, and while the Colleen Dhas flew along under her 
canvas, we ranged ourselves round the mahogany. “I say, Davis, bring 
us out the poteen bottle, will you, from that starboard locker. So, now 
lads, to work.” 
| After the repast was concluded, we ascended upon deck. We were a 
little astern of the brig, which was flying ahead, her men rire the 
deck, an American ensign floating half-mast from the main, and the 
British colours from the peak, likewise but half hauled up. The we Oe 
and the Yankee were both on our lee bow, between us and the shore. 
Eleven at night was the hour fixed upon for committing the two bodies to 
the deep. A mournful silence pervaded the yacht, the men dined in silence, 
every now and then looking anxiously aloft, for the breeze had begun to 
freshen, and before long we expected to get a capful of wind. 

“* We are too near that shore, sir,’”’ said old Jack Davis, who was steer- 
ing, to his master. 

“ How are we to help it, Jack ?” returned Moinahan; “ the wind won’t 
blow to please me, you know.” 

“ Ay, sir, ’tis the truth. I have been up this way twice before, and I 
don't much like the angry look of the sky yonder. I wish to St. Patrick 
that we had not corpses in company,” continued the old man; “ any 
how, one might get a soft place yonder, ashore, if it do come on to blow 
hard, if the storm would allow you to pick and choose.” 

Evening came on, and we returned to the Dolphin. 

Eleven o'clock was the hour fixed upon for the captain’s last obsequies 
to be performed. Accordingly, all the men who could be spared were 
ordered to be in readiness to’ go on board the Washington. With 
the roe of night the wind increased, until, at last, it was blowing 
very At five bells in the night our boat was manned, taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the breeze, and we were pulled to the Amenican’s 
side, where Moinahan had already arrived, the yacht lying under the 
Washington's lee quarter. The two bodies were then brought upon 
deck, each covered with a hammock-cloth, and a pair of twelve-pound 
shot fastened to their feet. Lanterns were placed along the break of the 
quarter-deck, and the men all mustered aft. A grating was then brought 
to the lee gangway, and Vieyra’s body placed upon it. The waves now 

n to wash over the sides, sending the spray in our faces as we stood 
on the deck. Captain Ramsay had brought a Prayer-Book, understand- 
ing Whipple was an Soe ae and, every one standing bare-headed, 
the sublime Service for the Dead was begun. I shall never forget the scene 
which the ship that night presented. At the words, “ We commit his 
body to the deep,” the rope holding the corpse was untied, and, with a 
sullen pee e body sank into the foaming waves. Moinahan then 
read the service a second time, and poor Whipple's body sought its 
ery Seay We regained our ship after some danger, and in half an 
hour it blew a gale. I could not help thinking of poor Whipple’s fate. 
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THE LOVERS OF HUNDERSDORF. 


THERE are few rambles that so well repay the summer wanderer who 
seeks for novelty, after the fatigues of a London season, as a voyage down 
the Danube from Ratisbon to Vienna. In the days when the charming 
“ Lady Mary” passed along the swelling waters of the dark river in one of 
the ** wooden houses” which she found so convenient, the romantic soli- 
tudes of the majestic Buhmer-wald had never been disturbed by the 
hissing of steam; and swiftly as her boat glided onwards between the 
solemn banks of the then little frequented stream, the pace of the steamer 
which now bears the traveller to his destination would shame the rowers 
of the enterprising ambassadress, and leave her far behind. 

The native boats, Weitz-zille, are not, however, altogether banished 
from the watery way which they traversed alone but a few years since ; 
and very picturesque is it to meet them as wr float lazily on, urged by 
their two rowers, and guided by eee ing paddles. Many are 
the long deal raft-shaped vessels which still convey goods from one town 
to another; and strange do they appear with their sides painted with 
broad black stripes, some of them upwards of a hundred feet long. 

From the deck of the narrow and elongated steamer the traveller can 
now with proud pity watch those relics of a simple period, and congra- 
tulate himself that his course is both swifter and surer. 

A party of strangers from Ratisbon had taken their places on board 
the steam-packet, and were rapidly clearing the waters beneath the rock 
of Donaustauf, gazing with admiration on the evidence of two eras pre- 
sented in the grey ruins of the formidable middle-age fortress which 
crowns one height, and the piled-up white marble blocks of the recently 
completed temple of Valhalla, which shines so gloriously on the other, 
fairly eclipsing its antique brother, and lording it over the spreading 
waters in which the image of its snowy columns lies reflected. 

There were travellers of many nations on board, and all, attracted by 
the sudden vision of this magnificent structure, fraternised to welcome it 
with exclamations of delight, uttered in various languages. Germans, 
French, and English, were alike carried away with admiration; and those 
who had already beheld its wonders within, became eloquent in describing 
to their neighbours the treasures with which this unapproachably splendid 
temple is filled to overflowing. 

This incident, at the very beginning of the voyage, made most of the 
passengers acquainted, so that -the usual coldness and reserve common to 
northern nations was at once swept away, and animated conversation ensued. 
Amongst the passengers were two young Englishmen, who had been 
pointed out to the party leaving Ratisbon, by the porter of the Goldene 
Kreutz—the house in which it is said Don Juan of Austria, the famous 
son of Charles V., was born in secrecy—as “ milors,” though their 
weather-worn costumes gave but little idea of the importance of their 
station ; they had attached themselves to a stately but courteous Bohemian 
baron who, with a train of servants and carriages more than commonly 
well-appointed, was on his way to his castle situated opposite Vilshofen 
on the left bank of the river. 

The baron was well acquainted with every nook and corner in every 
valley of the winding Danube; and as he was full of good-humour, 
and described well, and, besides, was flattered at the interest his hearers 
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took in his conversation, he enlivened the voyage by a continuous narra- 
tion of circumstances which had fallen under his observation. 

A legénd seldom comes amiss to an Englishman, and enthusiasm is 
never wanting in his mind for magnificent scenery, such as abounds on 
this glorious river, which possesses much of the beauty of the Rhine, and 
superior ur and sublimity. Perhaps its waters are scarcely so 
abounding, or its bed so filled to the brim, as that of the Rhine through- 
out its course; but, at times, one is half inclined to give the palm, even 
in this respect, to the more majestic rival of the beautiful torrent now so 
familiar to tourists as to have become an unappreciated treasure of pic- 
turesque riches. 

The baron directed the attention of his companions to all that was 
wild and striking in the scenes around them. As they passed Straubing, 
he told the sad tale of poor Agnes Bernauer, the Agnes de Castro of the 
Danube, whose fate was even more terrible. The Englishmen shuddered 
as they looked on the spot where the old bridge stood, from whence the 
fair unfortunate was cast, and felt inclined to reproach the very waves 
which submitted to assist the crime of the eruel wretch whose hook 
dragged the shrieking beauty under water, and drowned her as she 


— to reach the shore. 

e told stories of the dark Bogenberg, as they now approached, now 

lost it in the windings of the capricious river; and related how the 

Emperor Charlemagne had visited a holy hermit there, whom he beheld, 

after cutting down a tree, hang his axe upon a sunbeam, a feat frequently 
rformed by saints, who, in days of yore, seemed to have no other pegs 

for their mantles, caps, &c. 

His Satanic Majesty also figured as a conspicuous actor in the baron’s 
legends, and the evidences of his prowess are sufficiently remarkable, it 
must be confessed, in these regions. 

For instance, it would be absurd to imagine any influence but that of 
the foul fiend could have béen exerted to ~ me the perpendicular rock of 
Natternberg in the way of the steamer, rising up suddenly, as it does, 
several hundred feet above the waters, and exhibiting on its rugged 
summit the ruins of the famous castle of Bogen, to reach which must 
have required help from the bad spirit himself, perched thus high out of 
reach. The lords of this castle were, however, such zealous worshippers 
of his, that doubtless he was not niggardly to them in lending a helping 
hand when called upon. | 

It was while the steamer was gliding past the village of Hundersdorf, 
which lies at the embouchure of the stream of Kinzach, that the baron 
bethought himself of a circumstance which occasioned him to smile, as he 
exclaimed, 

“ There is nothing very striking, you will say, in that little place; but 
a story was once told me concerning it which gives it a sort of fearful 
interest. But I have already tired you with too many of my legends, 
and will spare you this.” 

‘« By no méans,” said one of the Englishmen. “ We cannot let you 
off so. Of course, in a place so close to the mysterious Bogenberg, there 
must be something more than common.” : 

“ Oh, if you ae like to hear what attracts me towards this insignifi- 
yrenel replied the baron, ‘‘I am ready to tell the story as it was 

to me. 
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- His auditors, grouping themselves round him as he spoke, he accord- 
ingly continued as follows :— 


After a gloomy cold day the evening set in chill and dreary, and in 
spite of all the efforts I had made to reach Vilshofen before dark, I found 
myself, owing to yarious vexatious delays, benighted in one of the deso- 
late passes of the majestic mountain range which borders the left bank 
of the Danube. The gloom became every moment deeper and deeper, 
and to proceed appeared almost impracticable ; however, as the prospect 
of passing the night in the woods held out but small temptation, I urged 
my people forward, and accordingly we drove rapidly on, hoping at least to 
meded some spot more sheltered than the spectral valley where we found 
ourselves. Our haste was of little avail; the spirits of the mountains 
seemed to laugh our efforts to scorn; and to prove how much travellers 
are in their power, they so contrived it that the wheels of my carriage 
coming in contact with a heap of rugged stones, a violent overturn took 

and our further progress was altogether stopped. We had no 
choice now but to kindle a fire under a huge tree, dispose our cloaks and 
so as to afford us some protection from the night air, and wait for 

dawn before we attempted to trust ourselves again in the shattered vehicle. 

Resolving to submit with a good grace to our misfortune, we produced 
our stock of provisions, which hunger made particularly palatable. The 
fire soon blazed cheerfully; and as masters and men drew round it, we 
began to think our adventure less woful than we at first considered it. 
It was agreed that those of our party who were the most fatigued should 
endeavour to procure some sleep, whilst the watchful should nurse the 
useful flame which not only warmed but might protect us from the visits 
of wild animals, should any be attracted towards our neighbourhood. 
We had with us a stout Bavarian, whose lively eyes told that he had little 
more inclination to sleep than myself: he and I therefore seated ourselves 
on the knotted roots of the ancient oak, and to beguile the time I asked 
him some particulars of the country, new at that time to me, but with 
which he seemed well acquainted. We are at this moment passing the 
places he named ; and he said he had traversed these mountains during 
many years, indeed, had we followed his advice at Straubing, we had not 
then been sitting by the fire, benighted wanderers, listening to him as 
you now listen to me. 

“It is unlucky,” said the Bavarian, “that there is no moon, for these 
heights look “ in her broad light and shade; I could otherwise point 
out to you many a remarkable spot hereabouts. On the summit of the 
highest of these mountains stand the ruins of the famous Stammchloss 
of Bogenberg, once belonging to the powerful counts of that race who 
lorded it over all the country they could see from their stronghold, 
far mto Bohemia. But it is long since their revels are over, and all is 
silent enough in those walls, except on the festivals of the Wahr-wolves, 
and then indeed there is such a noise and riot that one might think the 
old knights and their vassals were once more engaged in contest with 
their ancient enemies of Ortenburg.” 

“ What mean you,” asked I, “ by the Wahr-wolves ?” 

He stared with astonishment. 

“ Is it possible,” said he, “that you have not heard of them? They 
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are certainly more rare of late years, yet there are still too many in the 


country. 
Sag they banditti?” said I, instinctively laying my hand on my 


** Not so,” he replied; “since you seem so surprised I will opin 
A Wabhr-wolf is a a who has haan’ into a compact with the Black 
Huntsman, which enables him to change his human shape for that of a 
wolf, and resume his own form at will. There are many men whom you 
would never suspect of such a thing who are known to be of the dea 
ternity. They meet sometimes in bands and scour the country, doing 
more mischief than natural wolves, for when they get into a farm they 
make wild havoc, and are mighty beer-drinkers ; sometimes, not content 
with drinking up all the beer they can find, they pile up the empty 
barrels in the middle of the cellar, and go off howling loud enough to scare 
the whole country. You smile, but I know a fact relating to one of them 
which many besides myself can vouch as having occurred. A farmer 
from Straubing, with some of his people, was passing through these very 
mountains, and being overtaken by night, as we are, but not like us 
furnished with provisions, one of his men offered to procure some food, 
if they would all promise not to tell how he did it. Whereupon he went 
away, and in a short time they heard the howling of a wolf; presently 
one came in sight bearing a sheep which he had killed. They ran to 
hide themselves, but he quietly laid down his prey, and, turning about, 
ran off to the heights. Their companion returned not long after, quite 
out of breath and much fatigued. They proceeded to cut up and roast 
part of the slanghtered animal; but none of them would hold fellowship 
with the man afterwards, because they knew him at once to be a Wahr- 
wolf.” 

* Do you really credit this?” said I; “and could yoususpect a companion 
of so incredible a propensity ?” 

** When I tell you what was witnessed and recounted to me by my 
own father,” said the Bavarian, with great gravity, ‘ you will allow that 
I have reasons for my belief. 

 Hundersdorf is the native place of our family, and there, when my 
father was quite young, lived a mother and her two daughters, Margaret 
and Agatha. The first was soon married toa worthy man, a farmer, who 
oy ill-luek took into his service a young fellow named Augustin Schultes. 
No one to look at him would have thought his face boded aught but 
good, he was so handsome, so gay, and obliging. 

“ It was not long before he fell in love with the pretty Agatha, who was 
the general favourite of the village, though somewhat proud and shy. 
At first she looked down upon the servant of her brother-in-law, but b 

was won by his insinuating behaviour, for women seldom look 
beyond the outside. Her mother, however, would not. listen to his or 
her entreaties, and nothing but weeping, scolding, and discontent was to 
be found in the cottage. Allon a sudden everything seemed altered ; 
and whereas Augustin never dared to cross the threshold of their house, 
he was now a constant guest. By and by he left off service and bought 
a bit of land of his own- and some sheep, having had, according to his 
own report, a legacy left him. This latger circumstance explained the 
change in the behaviour of Agatha’s mother, for a poor suitor and a 
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fich one are widely different persons, and many who had never said 
a word in Augustin’s favour, now came forward with offers of friendship. 
Heinrich Ziegler, however, an unsuccessful lover of Agatha’s, was still 
heard on all occasions to speak slightingly of Augustin, throwing out 
hints that his money was not got in an honest way, so that his insinua- 
tions filled the minds of the neighbours with suspicions which they could 
not account for. Some thought he dealt in magic, or had found the 
Great Secret; but none imagined the truth, which at last came to 
light. 
a It happened one evening that my father was returning from work, and 
had to pass through a small wood which leads to the village ; and as the 
shades began to fall he hurried on, because there are many strange things 
happen in these places which no good Christian should care to look upon. 
Suddenly he heard voices not far off, and, as he thought he recognised 
them, he stopped to ascertain, when he clearly distinguished those of 
Heinrich and Augustin, at least so it seemed to him. 

“«¢ Augustin,’ said the former, ‘it is of no use; if you do not resign 
her I will tell the whole truth, and force you to give her up; for as soon 
as it is known what you are , 

“¢ Tush!’ interrupted the other, ‘what better are you yourself? Did 
we not take the oath together, and are not you as deeply implicated as I 
am? Our master provides us with all we want, and our duty is not so 
very hard.’ 

“‘<T tell you,’ muttered Heinrich sullenly, ‘ my duty is much worse than 

ours; the worst of yours is over, mine is but begun. Am I not 
obliged to scour the country in the darkest night ¢o bring sheep to 
your fold ? 

“My father shuddered, a fearful suspicion darkened his mind, which 
was soon confirmed by what followed. Heinrich continued :— 

“‘¢ You get the reward and I the pain; but I will no longer endure it 
—either give me up the gold you obtain through my means, or give me 
up Agatha.’ 

“They then spoke together, too low to be heard, but my father 
gathered enough to learn that Augustin promised to take from his com- 
rade the hard duty he complained of being obliged to perform at night; 
and still muttering to each other words of import which my father could 
not comprehend, they passed on, and he, terrified and his hair bristling 
with horror, hurried through the wood and reached home he scarcely 
knew how. 

** He resolved to watch the proceedings of the two comrades narrowly, 
and in a little time observed that Augustin’s looks were much impaired ; 
that he went about in the daytime fatigued and haggard, while Heinrich, 
whe before was dull and heavy, assumed a more cheerful aspect. At 
length the time was fixed for the marriage of Agatha and Augustin, and 


as ae he felt greatly disturbed, on considering the conversation 
he overheard: he tried to persuade himself that he had mistaken the 


voices or the words, but he still could not divest himself of the convic- 
tion that the two men whose mysterious words he had listened to were no 
other than Augustin and Heinrich, and they were, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, Wahr-wolves! e 

“The day before the wedding was to take place, he directed his steps to 
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the eottage, and there found Agatha’s mother alone ; she was sitting in 
the window with a face of wonder and alarm, and held in her hand a 
small piece of paper, which, as he entered, she handed to him. 

“Read this,” said she ; “you are an old friend, advise me what to do 
to save my poor child.” 

“On the paper was written, ‘Let Agatha fly from the Wahr-wolf.’ 

“‘ My father turned pale, and on the widow’s earnest entreaties that he 
would assist her with his advice, he related all he knew. Great was her 


' *’ amazement and despair; the more so, as she felt certain that Agatha 





would never credit the fact, and must inevitably fall a sacrifice. While 
we were in this perplexity, we were startled by the sudden appearance of 
Heinrich. His face was pale, and his eyes wild. 

“* You doubtless wonder,’ said he, ‘to see me here, and the more so 
when I tell you that I come as a saviour to your daughter. I alone have 
the means of delivering her, and, if you will confide in me, she shall 
escape the fate which hangs over her.’ 

“ He then ed to relate that, won over by the deceitful persuasions 
of Augustin, he had consented to become his companion in his unhallowed 
proceedings, but, having repented, he now resolved to reveal the wicked 

ices of his late friend; and if the mother of Agatha would be guided 

him, he would deliver her daughter from all harm. After much diffi- 
culty, the mother, by my father’s persuasions, at last agreed to trust him, 
as no better means offered; and accordingly, having obliged Heinrich to 
take a solemn oath of his sincerity, they resolved to assemble several 
eg and to put themselves under the guidance of this new 

e 

“It was night when the whole party met, not far from the gate of Au- 
gustin’s cottage. Heinrich advanced first, and, at a signal from him, 
every man concealed himself till it was observed that Augustin came out. 
of the house, and proceeded cautiously onwards till he reached the eeme- 
tery — without the village ; the watchful band still close on his track. 

e there began to undress himself, and having done so, hid his clothes 
under a gravestone. Scarcely had he finished this arrangement, when 
the hoarse ery of a raven seemed to startle him, and the sound was pre- 
sently answered by a low howl, when, to the inexpressible horror of all 
present, a hideous wolf rushed forth, as if from the tombs, and was lost in 
the surrounding gloom. 

“ No one could stir from the spot where each stood but Heinrich, who 
darted towards the place where the garments were hid, and drawing them 
forth, wrapped them in a heap, and calling to the petrified group who 
looked on, bade them follow. They did so, and having returned to the 
village, to complete the directions of Heinrich, who ordered a 
large fire to be made, into which all the clothes were thrown; but, to the 
surprise of all, among them was discovered the hood and veil of a female. 
They were burnt with the rest, and as the last spark of the fire died away, 
the face of Heinrick seemed to have caught its glow, so fierce was the 
expression of his eyes, as he exclaimed, 

« ¢ Now the work of vengeance is complete; now the Black Huntsman 
has his own !’ 

“ He told the trembling lookers-on, thatyon the total destruction of these 
habiliments depended the Wahr-wolf’s power of resuming his human 
shape, which had now become quite impossible. 
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“ After all these ceremonies, each person returned to his respective 
dwelling; but my father was unable to obtain a moment’s rest all night, 
for the continual shrieking of a raven close to his window. As da 
dawned the annoyance ceased, and he rose the next morning hoping all 
he had witn the preceding night was a dream. However, he has- 
tened to the house of Agatha, and there he found all in confusion and 
dismay. She could be no where found, nor any trace of her discovered. 
Heinrich was in more consternation than any one, and hurried up and 
down almost distracted. 

“ My father now related how his rest had been disturbed by the hoarse 
cries of the raven, and said that such an omen boded no . He then 

roposed seeking for the unfortunate girl in the cemetery, as, perhaps, 
om mysterious lover had murdered and buried her in one of the tombs. 
At the mention of this suspicion, a new light seemed to burst on the awe- 
etruck Heinrich. He suddenly called out, in a piercing voice, 

“<The hood—the veil !—it is too plain, I have betrayed him, and lost 
her for ever. I burnt her garments, and, doubtless, he had taught her his 
infernal art, so that she can never be restored to her human form. She 
will remain’a raven, and he a Wahr-wolf, for ever !’ 

“So saying, he gnashed his teeth with rage, and, with a wild look, 
rushed from the house. No one observed where he went, but, from that 
hour, neither he, nor Augustin, nor Agatha, were ever beheld in the 
village of Hundersdorf; though often, on a wintry night, the howling 
of wolves is heard not far off, and the ill-boding scream of the raven is 
sure to echo their horrid yells.” 

Such was the wild tale of the Bavarian; and when he had finished, I 
was so impressed with the earnestness of his manner, and the firm belief 
he attached to this strange relation, that I was not sorry to hear the 
voices of my awaking companions, nor unrelieved to observe that day was 
breaking. We soon resumed our journey, and it was with little regret I 

nitted the gloomy valley where I had listened to the fearful legend of 
the Wahr-wolf. 

The superstition is scarcely even yet done away with in these parts, in 
spite of the march of civilisation, which has sent steam-boats on the 
Danube to drive away such follies. I believe, however, there are few 

now, except in the Bohmer-wald, where such monstrous fables are 
lieved. Such a belief was once current all over France, and, indeed, 
wherever wolves existed; but as our robber chiefs and black bands are 
pretty well rooted out, no one has any interest in keeping up the credit 
of these imaginary culprits. 

“ But see,” exclaimed the baron, “ we are arrived at Vilshofen, and I 
am obliged to leave off my gossip, and allow Pha to pursue your way 
towards Vienna. Yonder are the walls of my domicile, and here I must 
bid you farewell,”’ 
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" LYMNE, RICHBOROUGH, AND RECULVER. 


NowHeEreE in Great Britain are the changes which a combination of 
circumstances has wrought, in diverting lines of traffic and intercourse, 
more striking than in the now le ot sites of the Portus Lemanis 
(Lymne), Rutupia (Richborough), and Regulbium (Reculver), all three 
ports and havens as well as strongholds of the Romans, most in approxi- 
mation to the continent, and holding in ancient times the position now 
enjoyed by Folkestone, Deal, and Ramsgate, on the coastof Kent. During 
the Roman domination the Portus Lemanis was one of the great keys to 
Britain, sharing with Rutupie and Dubris (Dover) in soheaniat im- 
portance as the medium of communication with Gaul. Richborough was 
a seat of continental trade even before the invasion of Julius Cesar, ands 
its proximity to Gaul and Germany caused it to be selected as the port, 
in after times, for military, commercial, and social intercourse. The 
Castrum of Regulbium appears to have been constructed towards the 
decline of Roman power in Britain. 

These sites, of so much importance in ancient times, are now marked, 
—the one, by tattered walls and gates and towers, tumbling down in 
every direction; the other, with more massive and lofty ramparts—frag- 
ments of ruin of a still highly imposing character; the third, by a low 
wall without even traces of towers, above which rise the double spires of 
an ancient church, of which portions, now demolished, as well probabl 
as portions of the palace of King Ethelred, which preceded at Raculf- 
cester the monastery and church of Raculf-minster, were constructed out 
of the ruins of the Castrum which formed the northern boundary or 
stronghold of the great Portus Rutupiensis and of the-district and coast of 
Cantium. 

Of these different sites, Lymne has hitherto, from its secluded position, 
attracted the least attention. ‘The facilities of access to the neighbour- 
hood of Reculver and Richborough have long imparted popular interest 
to those ancient sites; and now that the energies of one of the most active 
and zealous antiquaries of the day, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, seconded 
by the learning and judgment of Mr. Thomas Wright, have been directed 
towards the exploration and elucidation of the antiquities of the former, 
as rich a harvest of historical and antiquarian facts may be expected as 
have attended upon the researches made at Richborough; and even the 
first explorations have been so full of promise, that enthusiastic archzo- 
logists almost anticipate the laying open a British Pompeii in that pic- 
turesque portion of the Kentish coast. 

How Somrenaree the site is may be yudged of by the animated descrip- 
tion of the antiquary first mentioned. ‘The situation of the Castrum,” 
says Mr. C. R. Smith, “is one of singular interest. It is on the lower 
part of a large tract of ground, of considerable acclivity, which separates 
the Romney Marshes from the mainland, and forms a strong contrast in 
its irregular and. wild character with the flat and monotonous district in- 
tervening between it and the sea. Looking upwards from the level land 
in front of the Castrum, portions of the walls are seen, irregular and dis- 
connected, bounded on the right by a hanging wood, and a winding road 
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called the Shipway—(Leland, the earliest describer of the place, says : 
‘Lymne Hille, or Lyme, was sumtyme a famose haven, and good for 
shyppes that myght cum to the foote of the hille, The place is 
called Shypwey and Old Haven’)—leading by the little village of 
West Hythe; on the left, by a long range of broken sloping pas- 
ture ground, and in front, by an inland cliff crowned by the church 
of Lymne and a castellated mansion, situated upon the very verge of 
the cliff. The scene is one of great picturesque beauty. Apart from 
the antiquarian interest attached to the spot, the natural attractions 
are varied and impressive; but these are heightened by the wildness 
and vastness of the ruins of the walls of the fortress, and the feelin 
of surprise at finding them in a place apparently so unsuitable for such 
 structure.”* 

From the high ground at the village of Lymne, the spectator can gain 
a solution to the causes which, through a long course of years, have con- 
tributed to change the face of the locality, and invest it with new features, 
The Romney Marshes have long engaged the attention of the geologist 
and of the antiquary in various parts of this wide extent. In some places 
the recession of the sea, in comparatively modern times, has left large 
tracts of sandy sterile land, not yet covered with herbage, and contrasting 
with the rich alluvial soil which renders this extensive level so valuable to 
the grazier and agriculturist. The complete diversion of the ancient bed 
of the River Limene into a new channel, the alteration of the courses of 
other rivers and streams to the west, and the disappearance of the haven 
called the Portus Lemanis, are among the revolutions to which this dis- 
trict has been subjected. , 

“‘ The last of these,” says Mr. C. R. Smith, “is the subject which falls 
more especially under our present inquiry, and should be discussed where, 
indeed, it is obvious such questions can only be properly solved, on the 
spot itself. That the haven existed in the time of the Romans cannot be 
doubted ; historical records prove it. The construction of the fortress 
itself, strongly fortified towards the land sides, but open, as at Rich- 
borough, towards the sea; the accordance in distance in the ancient 
Itineraries ; and the Roman road yet traceable, combine to leave no room 
for conjecture as to the locality. As to the remaining evidence to com- 
plete the examination, it appears at hand, and seems to be equally conclu- 
sive and satisfactory. From the elevation immediately above the Castrum, 
the naked eye may yet trace out, as upon a map, the demarcation of the 
bay or estuary which at no very remote time occupied, as far as Hythe to 
the east, what is now dry land. It is clearly to be distinguished as land 
newly regained from the sea; the sea-sand is almost superficial, and is as 
distinctly to be recognised from a distance as it may be demonstrated by 
close inspection. The level ground, almost up to the foot of the Castrum, 
is, in fact, almost entirely sea-sand; but to the west the soil is alluvial, 
and could not possibly have been subjected to the action of the ocean. 
Here, then, was an estuary at no very distant period of time—the Portus 
Lemanis. There would be at the present day, Mr. Elliott states, at least 
seven feet depth of water at the foot of the Castrum, at high tides, were 
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LYMNE, RICHBOROUGH, AND RECULVER. 


NowuHeEreE in Great Britain are the changes which a combination of 
circumstances has wrought, in sag lines of traffic and intercourse, 
more striking than in the now forsaken sites of the Portus Lemanis 
(Lymne), Rutupie (Richborough), and Regulbium (Reculver), all three 
ports and havens as well as strongholds of the Romans, most in approxi- 
mation to the continent, and holding in ancient times the position now 
enjoyed by Folkestone, Deal, and Ramsgate, on the coastof Kent. During 
the sie domination the Portus Lemanis was one of the great cae to 
Britain, sharing with Rutupie# and Dubris (Dover) in commercial im- 
portance as the medium of communication with Gaul. Richborough was 
a seat of continental trade even before the invasion of Julius Caesar, and: 
its proximity to Gaul and Germany caused it to be selected as the port, 
in after times, for military, commercial, and social intercourse. The 
Castrum of Regulbium appears to have been constructed towards the 
decline of Roman power in Britain. 

These sites, of so much importance in ancient times, are now marked, 
—the one, by tattered walls\and gates and towers, tumbling down in 
every direction; the other, with more massive and lofty ramparts—frag- 
ments of ruin of a still highly imposing character; the third, by a low 
wall without even traces of towers, above which rise the double spires of 
an ancient church, of which portions, now demolished, as well probabl 
as portions of the palace of King Ethelred, which preceded at Raculf- 
cester the monastery and church of Raculf-minster, were constructed out 
of the ruins of the Castrum which formed the northern boundary or 
stronghold of the great Portus Rutupiensis and of the district and coast of 
Cantium. 6 

Of these different sites, Lymne has hitherto, from its secluded position, 
attracted the least attention. ‘The facilities of access to the neighbour- 
hood of Reculver and Richborough have long imparted popular interest 
to those ancient sites; and now that the energies of one of the most active 
and zealous antiquaries of the day, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, seconded 
by the learning and judgment of Mr. Thomas Wright, have been directed 
towards the exploration and elucidation of the antiquities of the former, 
as rich a harvest of historical and antiquarian facts may be expected as 
have attended upon the researches made at Richborough; and even the 
first explorations have been so full of promise, that enthusiastic archzo- 
logists almost anticipate the laying open a British Pompeii in that pic- 
turesque portion of the Kentish coast. 

How scan ns the site is may be judged of by the animated descrip- 
tion of the antiquary first mentioned. ‘The situation of the Castrum,” 
says Mr. C. R. Smith, “is one of singular interest. It is on the lower 
part of a large tract of ground, of considerable acclivity, which separates 
the Romney Marshes from the mainland, and forms a strong contrast in 
its irregular and wild character with the flat and monotonous district in- 
tervening between it and the sea. Looking upwards from the level land 
in front of the Castrum, portions of the walls are seen, irregular and dis- 
connected, bounded on the right by a hanging wood, and a winding road 
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called the Shipway— (Leland, the earliest describer of the place, says : 
‘Lymne Hille, or Lyme, was sumtyme a famose haven, and good for 
shyppes that myght cum to the foote of the hille. The place is 

led Shypwey and Old Haven’)—leading by the little village of 
West Hythe; on the left, by a long range of broken sloping pas- 
ture ground, and in front, by an inland cliff crowned by the church 
of Lymne and a castellated mansion, situated upon the very verge of 
the cliff. The scene is one of great picturesque beauty. Apart from 
the antiquarian interest attached to the spot, the natural attractions 
are varied and impressive; but these are heightened by the wildness 
and vastness of the ruins of the walls of the fortress, and the feelings 
of surprise at finding them in a place apparently so unsuitable for such 
a structure.” * 

From the high ground at the village of Lymne, the spectator can gain 
a solution to the causes which, through a long course of years, have con- 
tributed to change the face of the locality, and invest it with new features. 
The Romney Marshes have long engaged the attention of the geologist 
and of the antiquary in various parts of this wide extent. In some places 
the recession of the sea, in comparatively modern times, has left large 
tracts of sandy sterile land, not yet covered with herbage, and contrasting 
with the rich alluvial soil which renders this extensive level so valuable to 
the grazier and agriculturist. The complete diversion of the ancient bed 
of the River Limene into a new channel, the alteration of the courses of 
other rivers and streams to the west, and the disappearance of the haven 
called the Portus Lemanis, are among the revolutions to which this dis- 
trict has been subjected. 

‘“‘ The last of these,” says Mr. C. R. Smith, “is the subject which falls 
more especially under our present inquiry, and should be discussed where, 
indeed, it is obvious such questions can only be properly solved, on the 
spot itself. That the haven existed in the time of the Romans cannot be 
doubted ; historical records prove it. The construction of the fortress 
itself, strongly fortified towards the land sides, but open, as at Rich- 
borough, towards the sea; the accordance in distance in the ancient 
Itineraries ; and the Roman road yet traceable, combine to leave no room 
for conjecture as to the locality. As to the remaining evidence to com- 
plete the examination, it appears at hand, and seems to be equally conclu- 
sive and satisfactory. From the elevation immediately above the Castrum, 
the naked eye may yet trace out, as upon a map, the demarcation of the 
bay or estuary which at no very remote time occupied, as far as Hythe to 
the east, what is now dry land. It is clearly to be distinguished as land 
newly regained from the sea; the sea-sand is almost superficial, and is as 
distinctly to be recognised from a distance as it may be demonstrated by 
close inspection. The level ground, almost - to the foot of the Castrum, 
is, in fact, almost entirely sea-sand; but to the west the soil is alluvial, 
and could not possibly have been subjected to the action of the ocean. 
Here, then, was an estuary at no very distant period of time—the Portus 
Lemanis. There would be at the present day, Mr. Elliott states, at least 
seven feet depth of water at the foot of the Castrum, at high tides, were 
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the great sea-wall, which is maintained at much labour and expense, 
broken down.” 

That very curious fresh-water deposit, called by geologists the Weald, 
or Oaktree clay, varying in its character from a dark tenacious clay to a 
blae or grey calcareous marie, of an earthy friable texture, may be de- 
seribed as stretehing along the coast of the channel from Folkestone to 
Beachy Head. A lofty range of chalk hills forms the general boundary 
of this district, excepting where it is open to the sea; and as the forma- 
tions within the area make their appearance by emerging from beneath 
the surrounding chalk, it has frequently been described as a great denuda- 
tion. Within historical periods it is, Seeneten certain that the action of 
the currents of water which have set with such effective power of degra- 
dation against the North and South Forelands, have had a tendency to 
aceumulate sand and shingle, backed by alluvium, in the valley of the 
Weald. At the termination of the chalk range against the coast on the 
north-east of Folkestone, the cretaceous form of the chalk marle which 
underlies the chalk, reposes on the argillaceous form of the chalk marle, 
which constitutes the mass of a crumbling bank of no great elevation, 
that stretches along the beach for nearly a mile from the foot of the 
chalk cliffs towards the village of Folkestone, where it is succeeded b 
the green sand. The latter formation, emerging from beneath this 

laceous marie, rises into cliffs, which continue, with a height of from 
100 to 150 feet, to line the coast as far as Hythe; where the alluvial 
flat of Romney Marsh, evidently gradually gained from the sea, at 
present keeps it off from the foot of the hills. 

Where the intervention of Romney Marsh protects the continuation of 
the hills belonging to this formation from the wasting action of the waves, 
a sloping talus extends from their base to about two-thirds of their height; 
and a long low line of precipice, nearly resembling, both in structure 
and situation, that of the undercliff in the Isle of Wight, hangs over it. 
This precipice continues about three miles through the parishes of Lymne 
and Aldington, and it presents fine varieties of the sandstone, alternating 
with beds of limestone, which mark the lower part of this formation 
generally through Kent. 

Wherever the land springs act on this stratum of Weald clay below, it 
becomes of the consistence of mud, runs out, and leaves the sandstone with- 
out support ; which, being deprived of its foundation, of course tumbles 

To this circumstance is to be attributed, in great part at least, 
that immense ruin which forms the striking feature of the Isle of Wight; 
and which, being now variegated by rocks and woods, and cottages and 
corn-fields, is become the principal attraction of the visitors to the island. 
To this circumstance is to be attributed, in a similar manner, the tumbling 
down of the cliffs of Lymne and Aldington, as well as the subsidences re- 
corded in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. xxxv., and the evidence 
of similar subsidences contained in the fallen tower and walls and gate of 
Lymme castle, as also the formation of the sloping talus, which extends: 
from the base of ee to nearly two-thirds of its height, and which, 
is covered with verdure, or clothed with hanging woods, dotted here or 
there with hamlet, church, or castle, “ broken sloping pasture ground, and 
in front an inland cliff, crowned by the church of Lymne and a castellated 
mansion, situated upon the very verge of the cliff,” as Mr. C. R. Smith 
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describes it.* Lastly, it is to the same circumstance, superadded to the 
accumulative tendencies of the currents at this spot, that we are to attribute 
the formation of Romney Marsh ; a considerable tract of country contain- 
ing about 56,000 acres, including the shingles, or sea deposit, which is 
computed to be about 10,000 acres,t upon which not less than 
300,000 sheep are constantly fed, besides large quantities of cattle. 

If, as it would appear from Mr. Elliott’s researches, the sea has en- 
croached upon this great alluvial deposit, more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dymchurch, even to the extent of half a mile, during the 
last 1500 years, it can only be explained by local causes, just as at Cliff 
End, near Winchelsea, where the barrier of marsh land terminates; and 
the sea, attacking the foot of the central chain of iron-sand, which emerges 
from beneath the weald clay near Oxney Isle and Rye, exposes a bold 
section of it in a line of cliffs extending thence past Hastings, and termi- 
nating, at the distance of about seven miles, near Bex Hill. The general 
circumstances of the case are a tendency to accumulation, as shown by 
the deposit of an area of 56,000 acres since the last geological period, the 
filling up of the Portus Lemanis, the diversion of the ancient bed of the 
River Limene into a new channel, the alteration of the courses of the other 
rivers and streams to the west, the large tracts of sandy, sterile land, not 
yet covered with herbage, described by Mr. C. R. Smith as “ left by the 
recession of the sea,” the accumulation of upwards of 10,000 acres of 
shingle and marine deposit between Stone End by Dungeness to Guilford, 
the succession of New to Old Romney, and the changes that have taken 
place at Rye and Winchelsea. } 

It was very difficult to form even an approximate notion of the original 
form of the Castrum at Lymne until the recent excavations. Even at the 
time when Mr. C. R. Smith published his descriptions, it was still difficult 
to trace all the walls in their continuity. There was the tower mentioned 
by Leland and Stukeley, ten feet high, and forty-five in circumference, 





_* Mr. C. R. Smith does not appear to have had a clear conception of the struc- 
ture of the country when he says, “the long bank of sandstone hills which, for 
several miles, face the marshes, is, in the lower part of its slope, covered to a con- 
siderable depth with a clayey porous soil, through which, in some places, the rock 
shows itself. The understratum of this ground abounds in springs, some of which 
find ready egress, but others, which lie deeper, vent themselves with greater diffi- 
culty.” The fact is, as above described, the Wealden clay creeps out from beneath 
the green sand, just as at the undercliff of the Isle of Wight; and it is the land 
springs which issue from this latter formation, which, washing away the clay, 
leave the sandstone without support, and cause it, or anything that is upon it, to 
tumble down. 

t We have in our possession a detailed military sketch of the coast between the 
South Foreland on the east, and Rye on the west, and of the preparations made 
for the defence of the same at the time of the threatened invasion by Napoleon, 
many of which defences, especially that most remarkable line of fortification called 
the Military Canal, which cuts off all Romney Marsh from the mainland, remain to 
the present day. It appears, from this interesting document, that the ver, point 
of entrance of the old Portus Lemanis was still considered as the most favour~- 
able place for the enemy’s landing at that time. The coast, from the canal sluice at 
the foot of Shorn Cliff to Rye, being flat, several parts of it were favourable for the 
landing of artillery, cavalry, and infantry; but the point which was considered as 
“by far the most advantageous,” was situated between the Martéllo tower 
No. 19, between tlie sluice and Shorn Cliff we Tag the eleventh gun-tower 
between Forts Sutherland and Moncrief, near Hyt 
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but detached from the wall. In some instances the tower remained as 
built, united to the curtain wall; but, in others, the wall had fallen out- 
wards to such a distance that the spade and pickaxe alone rouge them 
once more to light. “The immense weight,” says Mr. C. R. Smith, 
“of the walls and towers has influenced their fall, according to variations 
in the character of the soil. In one place they have broken and fallen in 
different directions ; in another, they have been, as it were, rooted up, so 
that what was once perpendicular is now pea flat. On the eastern 
side, in particular, des walls are, to use a homely expression, ‘ doubled 
op and in one spot they have sunk, in several fragments, into an 
abyss.” 

The chief entrance, or Decuman Gate, was found on the eastern side, 
about the centre of the Castrum, and several postern entrances were also 
discovered. Inscriptions on fragments of tiles, which appear to read 
C LS BR, were also found; and as they do not refer to the Tournay 
detachment known to have been quartered here, Mr. C. R. Smith sug- 

ts, ingeniously enough, that they may refer to Classiarii, or Classici, 

Pritannici—British troops trained for sea warfare, the well-known 
marines of olden time. Upwards of seventy coins had also been dug up, 
with a single exception, all of a late period. A penny of Eadgar, as also 
two iron prick spurs, and a key, were also dug up, showing that the 
Castrum was occupied for a considerable time after its abandonment by 
the Romans. Among the objects of Roman manufacture found were 
fragments of pottery, broken querns, in Andernach lava, and in native 
granite ; a cusp of a spear, in bronze; a bow-shaped fibula; a bracelet, 
also in bronze; a ligula, in the same metal ; and a large circular piece of 
bituminous shale, commonly known as “ Kimmeridge coal,” perforated, 
and polished. 

Since that time, Mr. Thomas Wright has made a communication of the 
progress of discovery to the Archzological Association, at its meeting 
at Manchester, in which, after accounting for the fall inwards of the 
great gateway, from the outward subsidence of its base of large square 
stones, now looking like steps, but satisfactorily shown by Mr. Wright to 
have been part of a platform, repaired at various periods, and suggesting 
that the deviation from the usual quadrangular plan of Roman castra, 
observed in the north wall, was owing to repairs made after a similar sub- 
sidence, and which may have occurred in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
Mr. Wright proceeded to say that, after the circuit of the walls had been 
cleared, the workmen had been employed in the interior, and soon came 
upon the remains of a Roman house, a little to the south-west of the 

nd entrance gateway ; and they have subsequently commenced clear- 
ing another Roman house, of large dimensions, in the northern part of 
the area, which Mr. Wright thought, from its extent, might have been 
some public building, although its plan had as yet been very imperfectly 
traced. The end of a room in the latter, forming a half ‘Tingle, and 
looking towards the town wall, had evidently had windows, as fragments 

of window-glass were found on the Kanes | under it. Mr. W. gave a 
detailed account of the peculiarities attending the discovery of these 
remains, and illustrated his meaning by plans and diagrams. The smaller 

house contained an extensive os pert the pillars of which, composed 

of flat tiles, were partly destroyed, and the pavement they supported was 
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entirely gone. These hypocausts have been usually considered as baths, 
but there can be no doubt that they constituted the Roman method of 
warming the houses in these climates; and many of the tiles of the flues 
which ibuted the warm air over the houses were found lying about. 
In excavating these houses, an abundance of broken pottery, glass, frag- 
ments of wall frescoes, keys, fibula, and other petty articles, coins, &c., 
were found; and in the house first opened a rather pretty intaglio was 
met with. The walls of the houses have in parts been disloca by the 
same cause which has affected the walls, though most of the former are 
standing upright in their places. This is easily explained, for the walls 
of the , Be were light and low, and therefore easily followed the 
motion of the ground, which would not be the case with the massive 
town walls. 

It will be seen from this how little has yet been done towards uncover- 
ing the interior of this English Pompeii. The excavations hitherto made 
have been, with the exception of the last-mentioned exploration, restricted 
tothe line of the walls, with a view to restore the ground-plan, and to 
ascertain peculiarities of architecture, and the sites of towers and en- 
trances. The sinews of exploration are wanting to explore the interior 
area effectively. Thisis a state of things which it is to be hoped will 
be obviated, for within the area we may expect to find vestiges of public 
buildings and monuments, and other objects calculated to throw light on 
the local history of the Castrum and port, and this hope may be enter- 
tained with a surer prospect of realisation, from the circumstance that 
the ground appears never to have been disturbed since the remote 
period of the catastrophe which overturned and buried the walls. In- 
deed, these excavations, if sufficiently encouraged by the public, may not 
only make us more fully acquainted with one of the largest and most 
interesting stations of the Romans in this island, but will probably throw 
an entirely new light on the public and domestic condition and habits of 
the Romano-British population. 

What is yet to be hoped for in the case of Lymne may almost be 
said to have been accomplished for Richborough by the indefatigable 
industry of Mr. Rolfe and Mr. C. R. Smith. Such a collection of coins, 
fictile vessels, glass, personal ornaments, mural paintings, implements 
and utensils, and other miscellaneous remains, have, perhaps, never been 
collected and described from any one site of the same magnitude in Great 
Britain. The introductory historical evidences of the antiquity and import- 
ance of Richborough, as afforded by ancient writers, is drawn up by Mr. 
C. R. Smith with exceeding care and accuracy. We had some time back 
been induced, by a visit to the locality in question, to rub up the references 
to the spot contained in the olden geographers, which also led us by force 
of circumstance to the poets and historians, more especially Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Ausonius, who have spoken of this locality as of much 
repute in a gastronomic, almost as in an historical point of view; and 
we have found that all these notices have been collated by our worthy 
friend in the most clear and satisfactory manner. 

In reference to the gastronomic reputation of Richborough, Mr. C. R. 
Smith says : 

“Tt is under a different, and more benign aspect, that we find the Rutu- 
pine coast next mentioned. It occurs in the story of the consultation of 
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Roman senators, at the court of Domitian, about a turbot. The 


court sycophants—who recommended that a large 
dish should be purposely made to hold, uncut, the gigantic fish; and that, 
the emperor ving, a company of potters should in future attend the 
ineatlas 6 similar exigency. Montanus, the poet ob- 

es, had long been a partaker in the luxury of court living, and was 
in the pleasures of eating. No one in such matters was more 
scientific. At first taste he could tell whether an oyster had been bred 
in the Circean Harbour, or by the Lucrine Rocks, or was dredged up from 
the Rutupine Sea; and ata glance would tell from what shore a crab 


Nulli major fuit usus edendi 
Tempestate mea. Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo, 
Ostrea, callebat. primo deprendere morsu ; 
Et semel adspecti littus dicebat echini. 
Sat. iv., 1.139. 


An extensive oyster fishery, it is well known, is carried on at the pre- 
sent day at Whitstable, and along the line of coast at Reculver and 
Margate. In the time of the Romans, this trade, which furnished so 
choice a luxury to the Roman market, was also supplied from sources 
nearer Richborough ; and recent discoveries have, Mr. C. R. Smith 
remarks, shown alike the literal application of the words of Juvenal, and 
the change that has taken place in this district since his days. In digging 
in the marshes, at the “— of from four to six feet, beds of oysters are 
often brought to light. The shells are quite perfect and hard, precisely 
resembling those which have been found in great quantities, in and around 
the Castrum, where they were mixed with fragments of pottery and bones, 
the refuse of the table. So late as last year, in digging elay for bricks, 
on the left of the road from Sandwich to Richborough, a stratum of these 
shells was found. Pliny testifies to the esteem in which the British 
oysters were held at Rome; and when the Romans came to Britain, it 
would seem as if they could not partake too extensively of the much- 
esteemed delicacy. They founded stations at Richborough and Reculver, 
where oysters abounded; and heaps of shells have been found almost 
on hag site where the remains of Roman buildings have been dis- 
Cov 

One of the most remarkable relics at Richborough is a solid rectangu- 
lar platform of masonry, which has much excited the curiosity of anti- 
gare. but the original purpose of which is still undetermined. The 

escription of the pottery found at the same place has given Mr. C. R. 
Smith an excellent opportunity, of which he has not failed to avail him- 
self, of seg wanay: Asay the recent discoveries in that branch of inquiry, 
and which have thrown so much light upon the subject that the initiated 
are now acquainted with the names of several hundred potters (300 dif- 
ferent potters’ names were found by Mr. C. R. Smith in London alone), 
and are enabled, at a glance, to appropriate particular classes of fictile 
ware to distinct and ascertained localities, and to decide what is of home 
and what is of foreign manufacture. When we consider that the manu- 
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facture of pottery with the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans, was 
carried to a degree of perfection which has not been equalled in modern 
times, with all the advantages which science has afforded, the advantage 
of such knowledge will be more sensibly felt. 

Libatory vessels, beads, and children’s toys, were found in glass and 
clay. Bronze fibulz, plain or enamelled, pins and needles of bone, armilla 
or bracelets, intaglios, workmen’s tools, steel and weights, ke 
styli, fragments of armour, bosses of shields, nails, &c., have also ed 
new and rare illustrations of the habits and manners of Romans and 
Saxons alike. The department of Mr. Rolfe’s Richborough collection, 
however, in which the monuments are most numerous and of the highest 
value and interest, are the coins. They extend over a period of upwards 
of four hundred years—from the first arrival of the Romans in Britain, 
to their final departure. The coins of most of the earlier emperors are 
comparatively scarce; but towards the latter end of the third century, 
when Carausius wrested the province from Diocletian and Maximilian, 
they suddenly increase in number, and those of the ten years during 
which the is maintained its independence far exceed those of any 
other reign, although the coins of many of the subsequent emperors are 
very numerous. ‘This, Mr. C. R. Smith ascribes to Rutupiz havin 
been the head-quarters of Carausius. The denarii of Carausius, mark 
R.S.R., he believes were struck at Rutupiz. The Richborough coins, 
indeed, preserve an almost uninterrupted and a faithful index of the 
Roman domination in Britain ; and they also illustrate, to a minor extent, 
the state of the liberated province when left to its own resources for 
government, more especially the Saxon period. 

We have dwelt so long upon the overthrown Portus Lemanis and 
the inexhaustible treasures of Rutupie, that we must deal briefly with 
ancient Regulbium. “ Reculver,” says Mr. C. R. Smith, “at the 
present day presents a very different aspect to Richborough. The 
vestiges of the walls of the Castrum want that solemn grandeur 
and impressive majesty of loneliness which distinguish the more perfect 
remains of its ancient ally. The capricious sea, which has deserted its 
old boundaries at Richborough, and left dry the estuary which formerly 
separated Thanet from the mainland, has swallowed up one-half of the 
site of Regulbium, and annihilated as much of its walls. The encroach- 
ments of generations of villagers, and of a once flourishing monastic 
establishment, have aided the waves in dismantling the place of archi- 
tectural characteristics, and of its more prominent and striking features of 
antiquity ; and the thousands of voyagers who daily pass the site, and see 
a dark mass of cottages, and the two spires of a desecrated church, 
situated upon a cliff slightly elevated above the land on either side, see 
only a picturesque spot, adding to the natural beauties of the Kentish coast 
a pleasing diversity of scenery; and they pass on upon their watery way. 
If one, more curious than his companions, is tempted to ask the history 
of the desolated church with its towers and spires, he may probably be 
told that these steeples are called “the Two Sisters,” and hear one of 
those legends which popular ignorance everywhere so readily invents, to 
account for the origin of objects which appear mysterious or remarkable. 
He little knows, nor perhaps cares to know, the events and revolutions 


which that little spot of land has witnessed, in times, to him, of un- 
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suspected antiquity. The more adventurous visitors of adjoining water- 
ing places, who are attracted thither in the ordinary routine of sight- 
seeing, are satisfied with the interest attached to all places.which present 
a diversity of impressions; and Reculver is one which must gratify, on a 
summer's day, all save the most unimpassioned and listless observer. The 
difficulty (not insurmountable) of access; the church in ruins; the half- 
obliterated gravestones, marking where ‘the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep ;’ the bleached bones, which strew the beach; of the naiméless 
asi tenants of graves undermined by the waters; and the broken 
work of human bodies, projecting from the black unctuous cliff; ‘a 
few fishermen’s cottages, and a little inn, designated (not by the Herald's 
College) the ‘ Ethelbert’s Arms,’ present themes for reflection, and ob- 
ym to gratify the general visitor, though he may return home without 
ving been accompanied by a guide to the Roman antiquities of 
Reculver.” 

We hope that Mr. C. R. Smith’s beautifully got-up volume will 
diminish, if it does not altogether extinguish, such a race of thoughtless 
and indifferent sight-seers. Tourists will now know that Reculver was a 
stronghold of the Romano-British population, at the time when the 
boldness and ability of Carausius gave a first and sudden blow to imperial 

wer in these countries, \as also when, after the temporary relief given 

y Constantius, the Saxons and Franks were making perpetual descents 
on the British coast; that, as Lymne was garrisoned by men of Tournay, 
Reculver was isoned by Vetasii or Betasii—men of Brabant; that 
Ethelbert, the Rh king of Kent, who received and protected Augustine, 
made this castle his palace, for him and his successors; that 213 years 
after that, Eadbert, another king of Kent, built here a college and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin Mary; that in 792, Egbert, a king likewise of 
the same country, built a monastery of the order of St. Benedict ; that 
the church, which tradition hallowed as-the burial-place of Ethelbert, 
stood. as a monument of the downfal of paganism, and the triumph of 
Christianity, upwards of a thousand years, till at the commencement of 
the present century it was seized upon by some Anglo-Goths, who tore 
it to ; se and divided the spoil, “ but the curse of heaven fell upon them, 
and they and their families came to ruin !” 

Lastly, they will learn that the ancient remains which have been dis- 
covered at Reculver were as abundant and as interesting as those which 
have been collected from Richborough; that Battely, the author of 
“‘ Antiquitates Rutupinee,” published at Oxford, in 1711, was to Reculver, 
while rector of Adisham, what Mr. Rolfe is to Richborough, the tutelary 
genius loci ; and that these remains are now figured and described for the 
benefit of the intelligent tourist in this interesting account of three of the 
most striking sites of by-gone times that are, perhaps, to be met with 
throughout the country. 
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cons SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
| Cuarter LIV. 

FARMER PEASTRAW'S DINE-MATINFE. 


We left Mr. Sponge with Sir Harry Scattercash’s heterogeneous 
hounds running into Lord Scamperdale’s clean wild fox, instead of the dirty, 
aniseeded, bag one they had started with, the interchange of foxes at the 
end affording a fine sample of retributive justice (the aniseeded one having 
been originally stolen from Sir Harry to sell to his lordship, and restolen 
from his lordship to resell to Sir Harry), and showing gentlemen the im- 
policy of having anything to do with fox-stealers. Having disposed of the 
moral we will now tothe worry. There are pleasanter situations than being 
left alone with twenty couple of even the best-mannered fox-hounds ; 
many much pleasanter situations than being left alone with such a tearing 
frantic lot of devils as composed Sir Harry Scattercash’s pack. Sportsmen 
are so used (with some hounds at least) to see foxes ‘‘in hand” that they 
never think there is any difficulty in getting them there; and it is only a 
single-handed combat with the pack that shows them that the hound does 
not bring the fox up in his mouth like a retriever. A tyro’s first téte-d-téte 
with a half-killed fox, with the baying pack circling round, must leave as 
pleasing a souvenir on the memory as Captain Gordon Cumming would 
derive from his first interview with a lion. 

Our friend Mr. Sponge was now engaged with a game of “ pull devil, 
pull baker,” with the hounds for the fox, the difficulty of his situation 
being heightened by having to contend with the impetuous temper of a 
high-couraged, dangerous horse. ‘To be sure, the pi Hercules was a 
good deal subdued by the distance and severity of the pace, but there 
are few horses that get to the end of a run that have not sufficient kick 
left in them to do mischief to hounds, especially when raised or frightened 
by the smell of blood ; nevertheless, there was no help for it. Mr. 
Sponge knew that unless he carried off some trophy it would never be 
believed he had killed the fox. Considering all this, and also that there 
was no one to tell what damage he did, he just rode slap into the middle 
of the pack, as Marksman, Furious, Thunderer, and Bountiful, were in 
the act of despatching the fox. Singwell and Saladin (puppies) eae | 
= ay sent away howling, the one bit through the jowl, the other throug 
the foot. 

‘“‘ Ah! leave him—leave him—leave him!” cried Mr. Sponge, trampling 
over Warrior and Tempest, the brown horse Jashing out furiously at Melody 
and Lapwing. ‘Ah, leave him! leave him!” repeated he, a i, 
himself off his horse by the fox, and clearing a circle with his whip an 
the hoofs of the animal. There lay the fox before him killed, but as yet 
little broken by the pack. He was a noble fellow; bright and brown, in 
the full vigour of life and condition, with a gameness, even in death, that 
no other animal shows. Mr. Sponge put his foot on the body, and 
quickly whipped off his brush. Before n had time to pocket it, the re- 
pulsed pack broke in upon him and carried off the carcase. 

“ Ah! d——n ye, you may have ¢hat,” said he, cutting at them with 
Oct.—VOL. XC. NO, OCCLVILI. P 
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is whip as clustered upon it like a swarm of bees. They had not 
ME ETE ig bie ) 

6 !” on r. Sponge, in the attracting some 0 
the field. gp 2 ape e mc he, as loud as he could halloo. 
‘‘ Where can they all be, I r?” said he, looking around: and echo 
answered—where? } 

The hounds had now crunched their fox, or as much of him as they 
wanted. Old Marksman ran about with his head, and Warrior with a 
haunch. 

“ Drop it, old beggar!” cried Mr. Sponge, cutting at Marksman 
with bis wil sil Mr. Sponge being too near to make a trial of speed 
prudent, the old dog did as he was bid, and went slinking away. 

Our friend then appended this proud trophy to his ‘saddle-flap by a 
piece of whipcord, and, mounting the now tractable Hercules, began to 
cast about in search of a landmark. Like most down countries, this one 
was somewhat deceptive: there were plenty of landmarks, but they were 
all the same sort—clumps of trees on hill tops, and plantations on hill 
sides—but nothing of a distinguishing character, nothing that a stranger 
could say, “I remember seeing that as I came ;” or, “I remember passing 
that in the run.” The landscape seemed all alike: north, south, east, and 
west, equally indifferent. 

“ Curse the thing,” said Mr. Sponge, adjusting himself in his saddle, 
and looking about; “‘I havn't the slightest idea where I am. I'll 
blow the horn, and see if that will bring anybody.” 

So saying, he applied the horn to his lips, and blew a keen, shrill blast, 
that spread over the surrounding country, and was echoed back by the 
distant hills. A few lost hounds drew to it from various quarters, in the 
unexpected way that hounds do come toa horn. Among them were a 
few branded with an 8,* who did not at all add to the beauty of the rest. 

“’Ord rot you, you belong to that old ruffian, do you?” said Mr. 
- Sponge, rc, at one with his whip, exclaiming, “Get away to him, 
you beggar, or I'll tuck you up on a tree.” 

He now for the first time saw them together in anything like num- 
bers, and was struck with the queerness and inequality of the whole. 
They were of all sorts and sizes, from the solemn towering calf-like fox- 
hound down to the little wriggling harrier. They seemed, too, to be 
troubled with various complaints and infirmities. Some had the mange; 
some had blear eyes ; some had but one; many were out at the elbows; 
and not a few downat the toes. However, they had killed a fox, and 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” said Mr. Sponge, as, with his 
horse surrounded by them, he moved on in quest of his way home. 

At first, he thought to retrace his steps by the marks of his horse’s 
hoofs, and succeeded in getting back to the dean, where Sir Harry’s 
hounds changed foxes with Lord Scamperdale’s; but there he got con- 
fused with the imprints of the other horses, and very soon had to trust 
entirely to chance. Chance, we are sorry to say, did not befriend him, 
for, after wandering over the wide-extending downs, he came upon the 
little hamlet of Tink er Hatch, and was informed that he had been riding 
in a semicircle. He there got some gruel for his horse, and, with the 
shades of _ drawing on, now set off, as directed, on the Ribchester 
Road, with the assurance that he couldn’t miss his way. Some of the 


* “S,” for Scamperdale, showing they were his lordship’s. 
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hounds here declined following him any further, and slunk into cottages 
and outhouses as they niied along. Mr. Sponge, however, did not 
care about their company. 

Having travelled musingly along two or three miles of road, now 

inking over the glorious run—now of the gallant way in which Her- 
cules had carried him—now of the pity it was that there was nobody 
there to see—now of the blackguarding match he had had with Lord 

Scamperdale, just as he passed a well-filled stack-yard, that had shut out 
the view of a flaming red brick house, with a pea-green door and win- 
dows, an outburst of ‘“‘hoo-rays |” followed by one cheer more—“hooo-ray |” 
made the wild hounds prick up their ears, and our friend rein in his 
horse, to hear what was uppermost. A bright fire in a room on the 
right .of the door overpowered the clouds of tobacco-smoke with which 
the room was enveloped, and revealed sundry scarlet coats in the full 
glow of joyous hilarity. It was Sir Harry and friends recruiting at 
Farmer Peastraw’s after their exertions; for, though they could not make 
much of hunting, they were always ready to drink. They were having 
@ rare set-to—rashers of bacon, wedges of cheese, grande circumferences 
of bread, with oceans of malt-liquor. It was the appearance of a magni- 
ficent cold round of beef, red with saltpetre and flaky with white fat, borne 
on high by their host, that elicited the applause and the one cheer more 
that broke on Mr. Sponge’s ear as he was passing—applause that was 
renewed as they caught a glimpse of his red coat, not on account of his 
safety or that of the hounds, but simply because they were in the cheer- 
ing mood, and ready to cheer anything. 

*‘ Hil-loo! there’s Mr. What’s-his-name ?” exclaimed brother Bob 
Spangles, as he caught view of Sponge and the hounds passing the 
window. 

“So there is !” roared another ; “ Hoo-ray !” 

“ Hoo-ray !” yelled two or three more. 

* Stop him !” cried another. 

“ Call him in,” roared Sir Harry, “and let’s liquor him.” 

‘“‘ Halloo! Mister What's-your-name !” exclaimed the other Spangles, 
throwing up the window. ‘“Halloo! won’t you come in and have some 
refreshment ?” 

: “ Who's there ?” asked Mr. Sponge, reining in the now Jather-dried 
rown. 

“Oh, we’re all here,” shouted brother Bob Spangles, holding up a 
tumbler of hot brandy-and-water; “ we’re all here—Sir Harry and all,” 
added he. 

“‘ But what shall I do with the hounds ?” asked Mr. Sponge, looking 
down upon the confused pack, now crowding about his horse’s head. 

“Oh, let the beef-eaters—the scene-shifters—I mean to say the 
servants—those fellows, you know, in scarlet and black caps, look after 
them,” replied brother Bob Spangles. :; ; 

“But there are none of them here,” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, looking 
back on the deserted road. 

“ None of them here!” hiccuped Sir Harry, who had now got reeled 
to the window. “None of them here,” ee he, prem heen oh 
the uneven pack. ‘Oh (hiccup), I'll tell you what do—(hiecup) them 
into a barn or a stable, or a (hiccup) of any sort, and we'll send for 
them when we want to (hiccup) .: 
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‘Then just you call them to you,” replied ‘Sponge, ‘thinking’ th 
‘would go to their master. “Just you call Gaiadt satel he, « and 
T'll put them to you.” iy 38 

“‘ (Hieeup) call to them ?” replied Sir Harry ; “T can’t (hiccup)”: 

“ Oh, yes!” rejoined Mr. Sponge; “call one or two by their names, 
and the rest will follow.” a 

“ Names ! (hiccup) I don’t know any of their nasty names,” replied 
Sir Harry, staring wildly. 

“ Towler! Towler! Towler! here, good dog—hoop /—here’s: your 
liquor!” cried brother Bob Spangles, holding the smoking tumbler of 
brandy-and-water out of the window, as if to tempt any hound that 
chose to answer to the name of Towler. 

There didn’t seem to be a Towler in the pack; at least, none of them 
qualified for the brandy-and-water, b —— to it. 

“Oh, I'll (hiccup) you what we'll do,” exclaimed Sir awh “Tl 
(hiccup) you what we'll do. We'll just give them a (hiccup) kick apiece, 
and send them (hiccup)ing home,” said Sir Harry, reeling back into the 
room to the black horse-hair sofa, where his whip lay. 

He presently ap at the door, and, going into the midst of the 
hounds, commenced laying about him, rating, and cutting, and kicking, 
and shouting. 

“‘ Geete away home with ye, ye brutes; what are you all (hiccup)ing 
here about? Ah! cut off his tail!” cried he, staggering after a vene- 
rable blear-eyed sage, who dropped his stern and took off. 

“ Be off! Does your mother know you're out?” cried Bob Spangles, 
out of the window, to old Marksman, who stood wondering what to do. 

The old hound took the hint also. 

‘Now, then, old feller,” cried Sir Harry, staggering up to Mr. 
Sponge, who still sat on his horse, in mute astonishment at Sir Harry’s 
mode of dealing with his hounds. ‘“ Now, then, old feller,” said he, 
seizing Mr. Sponge by the hand, “get rid of your quadruped, and 
(hiccup) in, and make yourself ‘o’er all the (hiccups) of life victorious,’ 
as Bob Spangles says, when he (hiccups) it neat. This is old (hiccup) 
Peastraw’s, a (hiccup) tenant of mine, and he'll be most (hiccup) to see 

ou.” 

“ But what must I do with my horse?” asked Mr. Sponge, rubbing 
some of the dried sweat off the brown’s shoulder as he spoke; adding, “ I 
should like to get him a feed of corn.” 

“Give him some ale, and a (hiccup) of sherry in it,” replied Sir 
Harry; ‘it'll do him far more good—make his mane grow,” added he, 
smoothing the horse’s thin, silky mane as he spoke. 

“Well, Pll put him up,” replied Mr. Sponge, “and then come to 
you,” throwing himself, jockey fashion, off the horse as he spoke. 

“ That’s a (hiccup) feller,” said Sir Harry; adding, ‘here’s old Pea 
himself come to see after you.” 

_ ,, So saying, Sir Harry reeled back to his comrades in the house, leaving 
Mr. apne in the care of the farmer. 
_ * This way, sir; this way,” said the burly Mr. Peastraw, leading the 
way into his farmyard, where a line of horses stood shivering under a 
. long cart-shed. 790k 
“~~”. But I’can’t put my horse in here,” observed Mr. Sponge, looking ‘at 


. the unfortunate brutes. 
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vorfs Noy: sit,/mo,” replied Mr, Peastraw.; “put yours in a stable, sir; 
put ‘yours in ja stable;” adding, “these young ae don’t care much 
about their horses.” | 

“ Does anybody. know the chap’s name?” asked Sir Harry, reeling 

into the room. 

“ Know his name!” exclaimed Bob Spangles; “ why, don’t you?” 
boif§No,”. replied Sir, Harry, with a vacant stare, 

“ Why, you went up and shook hands with him, as if you were as thick 
as thieves,” replied Bob. 

“Did I?” hiccuped Sir Harry. ‘ Well, I thought I knew him. At 
deast, I thought it was somebody I had (hiecup)ed before; and at one’s 
own (hiccup) house, you know, one’s obliged to be (hiccup) feller well met 
with every (hiccup) body that comes. But, surely, some of you know 
his (hiccup) name,” added he, looking about at the company. 

“1 think I know his (hiccup) face,” replied Bob hae ol imitating 
his brother-in-law. 

“ [ve seen him somewhere,” observed the other Spangles, through a 
mouthful of beef. 

** So have I,” exclaimed some one else, “ but where I can’t say.” 

‘* Most likely at church,” observed brother Bob Spangles. 

“‘ Well, I don’t think he’ll corrupt me,” observed Captain Quod, speak- 
ing between the fumes of a cigar. 

“He'll not borrow much of me,” observed Captain Seedybuck, pro- 
ducing a much tarnished purse, and exhibiting two fourpenny pieces at 
one end, and three halfpence at the other. 

“Oh, I dare say he’s a good feller,” observed Sir Harry; “ I make no 
doubt he’s one of the right sort.” 

Just then in came the man himself, hat and whip in hand, waving the 
brush over his head. 

“ Ah, that’s (hiccup) right, old feller,” exclaimed Sir Harry, again 
advancing with extended hand .to meet him; adding, “you'd (hiccup) 
all you wanted for your (hiccup) horse: mutton roe ak | mean barley- 
water, foot-bath, everything right. Let me introduce my (hiccup) 
brother-in-law, Bob Spangles, my (hiccup) friend Captain Ladofwax, 
oe Quod, Captain (hiccup) Bouncey, Captain (hiccup) Seedybuck, 
and my (hiccup) brother-in-law, Mr. Spangles, as lushy a cove as ever 
was seen; arn’t you, old boy?’ added he. 

All these gentlemen severally bobbed their heads as Sir Harry called 
them over, and then resumed their respective occupations —eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking. 

These were some of the debauched gentlemen Mr. Sponge had seen 
before Nonsuch House in the morning. They were all captains, or 
captains by courtesy. Ladofwax had been a painter and glazier in the 
Borough, where he made the acquaintance of Captain Quod, while that 

ntleman was an inmate of Captain Hudson’s strong house. Captain 

uncey was the well-known billiard-table marker; and Seedybuck was 
such a constant customer of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque’s court, that 
that worthy legal luminary, on discharging him for the time, said to 
him, with a very significant shake of the head, “ You'd better not come 
here again, sir.” Seedybuck, being of that opinion also, had since 
M himself on to Sir Harry Scattercash, who found him in meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging. ‘They were all attired in red coats, of one 
sort or another, though some of which were of a very antediluvian, and 
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others of s dressing. cut. had a hare on the button, 
and Seedybuels ent on him like Borage + imecbtrren be a searlet 
coat in the eyes of some, and the coats were not a bit more unspor' - 
’ like than the men. To Mr. Sponge’s astonishment, instead of breaking 
out in inquiries as to where they had run to, the time, the distance, who 
was up, who was down, and so on, began recommendmg the victuals 
and drink ; and this notwithstanding Mr. Sponge kept playing with the 

* We’ve had a rare run,” said he, addressing himself to Sir Harry. 

“ Have you (hiecup)? I’m of it (hiccup). Pray, have something 
te (hiceup) after it ; you must be (hiccup).” 

“Let me help you to some of this cold round of beef?” exclaimed 
Captain Bouncey, ourishing the great broad-bladed carving-knife. 

‘“‘ Have a slice of ot 'am,” suggested Captain Quod. 

“The finest run I ever rode!” observed Mr. Sponge, still endeavouring 
to get a hearing. 

“Dare say it would,” replied Sir Harry; “those (hiccup) hounds of 
mine are uncommon (hiccup).” He didn’t know what they were, and the 
hiccup came very opportunely. 

“The pace was terrific!” exclaimed Sponge. 

“ Dare say it would,” replied Sir Harry; “and that’s what makes me 
(hiccup) you're so Cieoup)- Pea, here, has some rare old October,— 
(hiccup) els to the (hiccup) hogshead.” 

“It’s capital!” exclaimed Captain Seedybuck, frothing himself a 
tumblerful out of the tall brown tin. 

“ So is this,” rejoined Captain Quod, pouring himself out a liberal 
allowance of gin. 

“ That horse of mine carried me MAGnificently !”” observed Mr. Sponge, 
with a commanding’emphasis on the MAG. 

“Dare say he would,” replied Si Harry ; “he looked like a (hiecup)er 
—a white ’un, wasn’t he?” 

“No; « brown,” replied Mr. Sponge, disgusted at the mistake. 

“ Ah, well; but there was somebody on a white,” replied Sir Harry. 
“Oh,—ah—yes,—it was old Bugles on my lady’s horse. By the (hiccup) 
way (icewp gentlemen, what’s got Mr. Orlando (hiccup) Bugles?” 
asked Sir , staring wildly round. 
frigh Oh! = ugles$ old Pad-the-Hoof! old Mr. Funker! the horse 

ightened him so, that he went home crying,” replied Bob § les. 
'“ Hope he didn’t lose him ?” asked Sir ~ de = 

‘Oh, no,” replied Bob; “he gave a lad a shilling to lead him, and 

trudged away very quietly fs oar 

** The old (hiceup) !” exclai Sir Harry; ‘‘he told me he was a 
member of the Surrey something.” 

“The Sorry Union,” replied Captain Quod. “He was out with them 
once, and fell off on his head and knocked his hat-crown out.” 


“ Well, but I was telling you about the run,” in Mr. Sponge, 
again. attempting to enlist an audience. “I was telling you aboat the 
fun,” repeated he. 


“ Don’t trouble yourself, my dear sir,” imterrupted C in Boanecey; “we 
know all about it~ found-—cheeked- killed, kailled—found— checked.” 
“You can’t know all about it!” sr wie Mr. Sponge; “ for there 
wasn't a soul there but myself, much to my horror, for I hada regular row 
with old Scamperdale, and devil a soul to back me.” 
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“ What! you fell in with that mealy-mouthed gentleman, who can’t 
(hiecup) swear because he’s a (hiccup) lord, did you?” asked Sir Harry, 
his attention being now drawn to our friend. _ 

“I did,” replied Mr. Sponge; “and a pretty blackguarding match 
we had of it.” 
gh Indeed! (hiccup),” exclaimed Sir Harry. “ Tell us (hiceup) all 

t aoe 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Sponge, laying the brush full length before him on 
the table, as if he was going to demonstrate upon it. “ Well, you see 
we had a devil of a run—I don’t know how many miles, as hard as ever 
we could lay legs to the ground; one by one the field all dropped astern, 
except the huntsman and myself. At last he gave in, or rather his 
horse did, and I was left alone in my glory. Well, we went over the 
downs at a pace that nothing but blood could live with, and though my 
horse has never been beat, and is as thorough-bred as Eclipse—a horse 
that I have refused three hundred guineas for over and over again, I 
really did begin to think I might get to the bottom of him, when all of a 
sudden we came to a dean.” 

“ Ah! Cockthropple that would be,” observed Sir Harry. 

* Dare say;” replied Mr. Sponge; ‘‘ Cock-anything-you-like-to-call-it 
forme. Well, when we got there, I thought we should have some breathing. 
time, for the fox would be sure to run it. But no; no sooner had I got 
there than a countryman hallooed him away on the other side. I got to 
the halloo as quick as I could, and just as I was blowing the horn,” pro- 
ducing Watchorn’s from his pocket as he spoke ; ‘for I must tell you,” 
said he, ‘‘ that when I saw the huntsmdn’s horse was beat, I took this from 
him—a horn to a foot huntsman being of no more use, you know, than a 
side-pocket to a cow, or a frilled shirt to a pig. Well, as I was tootleing 
the horn for hard life, what should turn out of the wood but old mealy- 
mouth himself, as you call him, and a pretty volley of abuse he let drive 
at me.” 

* No doubt,” hiccuped Sir Harry; “‘ but what was he doing there ?” 

“Oh! I should tell you,” replied Mr. Sponge, “that his hounds had 
run a fox into it, and were on him full ery when I got there.” 

“Til be bund,” cried Sir Harry, “it was all sham—that he just 
(hiccup)’d an excuse for getting into that cover. The old (hiccup) 
beggar is always at some trick, (hiccup)ing my foxes or disturbing m 
covers or something,” Sir Harry being just enough of a master of ho 
to be jealous of the neighbouring. ones. 

“ Well, however, there he was,” continued Mr. Sponge ; “and the first 
intimation I had of the fact was a loud, gruff voice, exclaiming, ‘ Who 
the h—Il are you?” 

** * Who the h—Ill are you?’ replied I.” 

“ Bravo!” shouted Sir Harry. 

“ Capital!” exclaimed Seedybuck. 

“Go it, you cripples! Newgate’s on fire!” shouted Captain Quod. 

“ Well, what said he?” asked Sir Harry. 

“‘'They commonly call me the Earl of Scamperdale,’ replied he, ‘and 
those are M¥ HOUNDS.’ 

“<'They’re not your hounds,’ replied I. 

_ ** Whose are they, then?’ asked he. , 
«“ ¢Sir Harry Seattercash’s, a devilish deal better fellow,’ replied I. 
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4.40h, by Gd?’ .roared he, ‘there’s an end of everything. «| Jack,’ 
ae to old Spraggon, ‘this. gentleman says these are not my 
hounds yf 


“€PIl tell you what it is my lord,’ said I, gathering my whip and riding 
up to him, ‘I'll tell you what i is; you thiol, by G—d, because you're a 
lord, you may curse and swear at people as you like, but, by G—d; you've 
aie en your man. I'l not put up with any of your nonsense.) \I’ll 
fight you any non-hunting day you like with pistols, broadswords, or 
blunderbusses.’ ” 

“Well done you! Bravo! that’s your sort!” with loud. thumping of 
tables and clapping of hands, resounded from all parts. 

“ By Jove, fill him up astiff ’un! he deserves a good drink after that !” 
exclaimed Sir Harry, pouring Mr. Sponge out a beaker, equal parts 
brandy and water. 

Mr. Sponge immediately became an hero, and was freely admitted into 
their circle. He was detiy a choice spirit—a trump of the first 
water—and they only wanted his name to be uncommonly thick with 
him. As it was, they plied him with victuals and drink, all seeming 
anxious to bring him up to the happy state of inebriety in which they 
themselves were. They talked id. they chattered, and they abused old 
Scamperdale and Jack Spraggon, and lauded Mr. Sponge up to the 
skies. 

Day soon closed in, and farmer Peastraw’s bright fire shed its cheering 
glow over the now encircling group. One would have thought that 
with their hearts mellow, and their bodies comfortable, their minds would 
have turned to that sport in whose honour they sported the scarlet ; but 
no, hunting was never mentioned. They were quite as genteel as Nim- 
rod’s swell friends at’ Melton, who cut it altogether. They rambled 
from subject to subject, chiefly on in-door and London topics; billiards, 
balls, betting-rooms, Cole Holes, Cremorne Gardens, Cider Cellars, there 
being an evident confusion in their minds between the characters of sports- 
men and sporting men. Mr. Sponge tried hard to get them on the 
right tack, were it only for the sake of singing the praises of the horse 
for which he had so often refused three hundred guineas, but he never 
succeeded in retaining a hearing. Talkers were far more plentiful than 
listeners. ' 

At last they got to singing, and when men begin to sing, it is a sign 
that they are about drunk, or have had enough of each other's company. 
Sir Harry’s hiccup, from which he was never wholly free, increased ten- 
fold, and he hiccuped and spluttered at almost every word. His hand, 
which shook so at starting that it was odds whether he got his glass to his 
mouth or his ear, was now steadied, but his glazed eye and cadaverous 
countenance showed at what a sacrifice the temporary steadiness had been 
accomplished. At last his ra dropped on his chest, his left arm hun 
listlessly over the back of the chair, and he fell asleep. Captain Quod, 


too, was overcome, and threw himself full-length on the sofa. Captain 
Seedybuck began to talk thick. 

At length, as they were all about brought to a stand-still, the trampling 
of horses, the rumbling of wheels, and the shrill twang, twang, twang, 
of the now almost forgotten mail horn, roused them from their reveries. 

;)It-was Sir Harry's drag scouring the country in search of our party, 
going like a cholera cart to pick up the dead. It had been: to all the 
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publi¢-houses .andbeer-shops within a radius of some miles of Nonsuch 
5 ee jand.was now taking a speculative blow through the centre of the 
e. 

wait was:a clear frosty night, and the horses’ hoofs rang, and the wheels 
rolled: soundly over the hard road, cracking the thin ice, yet hardly suffi- 
ciently frozen to prevent a slight upshot from the wheels. 

\' Twang, twang, twany, went the horn full upon Farmer Peastraw’s 
os eausing the sleepers to start, and the waking ones to make for the 
window. 

0 Coacn-a-noy!" cried Bob —— smashing a pane in a vain 
attempt to get the window open. The coachman pulled up at the sound. 

“ Here we are, Sir Harry!” cried Bob Spangles, into his brother-in- 
law's ear, but Sir Harry was too far gone; he could not “ come to time.” 
Presently a servant entered with furred coats, and shawls, and checkered 

, in which those who were sufficiently sober enveloped themselves, 
and those who were too far gone were huddled by Peastraw and the man; 
and amid much hurry and confusion, and jostling for inside seats, the 
party freighted the coach, and whisked away before Mr. Sponge knew 
where he was. 

When they got to Nonsuch House, they found Mr. Bugles exercising 
the fiddlers by dancing the ladies in turns. Without intending the 
slightest disparagement to the Surrey Union (if Mr. Bugles really is a 
member), we may say that he was a’better hand at dancing than hunting. 


CuapTer LY. 
A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 


THE position, then, of Mr. Sponge was this. He was left on a frosty, 
sooinlight night at the door of a strange farmhouse, staring after a 
receding coach, containing all his recent companions. 

“ You'll not be goin’ wi’ ‘em, then?” observed Mr. Peastraw, who 
stood at his back, listening to the notes of the shrill horn dying out in 
the distance. 

** No,” replied Mr. Sponge. 

“ Rummy lot,” observed Mr. Peastraw, with a shake of the head. 

“ Are they ?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

, “ Very!” replied Mr. Peastraw. “ Be the death of Sir Harry among 
em.” 

*¢ Who are they all ?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

“Rubbish !’”’ replied Peastraw with a sneer, diving his hands into the 
depths of his pockets. “Well, we'd better go in,” added he, pulling 
them out and rubbing them, to betoken that he felt cold. ; 

Mr. Sponge, not being much of a drinker, was more overcome with what 
he had taken than a seasoned cask would have been; added to which, the 
keen night air striking upon his heated frame soon sent the liquor into 
his head. He began to feel queer. 
~: Well,” said he to his host, “ I think [’d better be going.” 

‘4’ Where are you bound for ?” rae Peastraw. 

“To Puddingpote Bower,” replied Mr. Sponge. 
80,” showed Mr. Fyuston, thoughtfully; “ Mr. Crowdey’s—Mr. 
Jogglebury that was ?” owe 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Sponge. 
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“ He is a deuce of a man, that, for breakin’ people’s hedges,” observed 
Mr. Peastraw; “he can’t see a straight ash, or a holly, or a thorn, or 
anything, but he’s sure to be at it.” 

“ He’s a great man for walking-sticks,” replied Mr. Sponge, stagger- 
ing in the direction of the stable in which he put his horse. 

e house-clock then struck ten. 

“ She’s fast,” observed Mr. Peastraw, fearing his guest might be 
wanting to stay all night. 

“ How far will Puddingpote Bower be from here ?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

“ Oh, no distance, sir, no distance,” replied Mr. Peastraw, leading out 
the horse. “Can’t miss your way, sir—can’t miss your way. First turn 
on the right takes you to Collins’ Green ; then keep by the side of the 
church, next the pond ; then go straight forward for about a mile and a 
half, or two miles, till you come to a small village called Lea Green; 
turn short at the finger-post as you enter, and keep right along by the 
side of the hills till you come to the Winslow Woods ; leave them to the 
left, and by Mr. Roby’s farm, at Runton—you’ll know Mr. Roby?” 

“ Not I,” replied Mr. Sponge, hoisting himself into the saddle, and 
holding out a hand to take leave of his host. 

“ Good night, sir; good night !’’ exclaimed Mr. Peastraw, shaking it ; 
“and have the goodness to tell Mr. Crowdey from me, that the next time 
he comes here a bush-ranging, I’ll thank him to shut the gates after him. 
He set my young stock all wrong the last time he was here.” 

| will,” replied Mr. Sponge, riding off. 

Mr. Peastraw’s directions were well calculated to confuse a clearer 
head than Mr. Sponge then carried; and the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that, long before he reached the Winslow Woods, he was 
regularly bewildered, Indeed, there is no surer way of losing oneseif 
than trying to follow a long train of directions in a strange country. It 
is far better to establish one’s own landmarks, and make for them as the 
natural course of the country seems to direct. Our forefathers had a 
wonderful knack of getting to points with as little circumlocution as 

ible. Mr. Sponge, however, knew no points, and was quite at sea; 
indeed, even if he had, they would have been of little use, for a fitful and 
frequently obscured moon threw such bewildering: lights and shades 
around, that a native would have had some difficulty in recognising the 
country. The frost grew more intense, the stars shone clear and bright, 
and the cold took our friend by the nape of the neck, and shot across his 
shoulder-blades and right down his back. Mr. Sponge wished and 
wished he was anywhere but where he was—flattening his nose against 
the coffee-room window of the Blenheim, tooling in a Hansom as hard 
as he could go, squaring along Oxford-street criticising horses—nay, he 
wouldn’t care to be undergoing Gustavus James himself—anything, 
rather than rambling about a strange country im a cold winter's night, 
with nothing but the hooting of owls and the occasional bark of a shep- 
herd’s dog to enliven his solitude. The houses were few, and widely 
scattered. The lights in the cottages had long been extinguished, and 
the occupiers of the farmhouses were gruff in their answers and short in 
their directions. At length, after riding and riding and riding, more 
with a view of keeping himself awake than im the expectation of finding 
his way, just as he was preparing to knock up the inmates of a cottage 
by the roadside, a sudden gleam of moonlight fell upon the building, and 
revealed the half-Swiss, half-Gothic lodge of Puddingpote Bower. 
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Cuarter LVI. 


PUDDINGPOTE BOWER. 


We must now baek the train a little, and have a look at Jog and Co. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Jog had had another squabble after Mr. Sponge’s de- 
ure in the morning. Mr. Jog reproving Mrs. Jog for the interest 
she seemed to take in Mr. Sponge, as shown by her going to the door 
to see him amble away on the piebald hack. Mrs. Jog justified her- 
self on the score of Gustavus James, with whom she was quite sure 
Mr. Sponge was much struck, and to whom, she made no doubt, he 
would leave his ample fortune. Mr. Jog, on the other hand, wheezed 
and puffed into his frill, and reasserted that Mr. Sponge was as likely to 
live as Gustavus James, and to marry, and to have a. bushel of children of 
his own, while Mrs. Jog rejoined that he was “sure to break his neck” — 
breaking their necks being, as she conceived, the inevitable end of fox- 
hunters; just as the anti-racing saints say turfites are sure to go to 
h—ll. Jog, who had not prosecuted the sport of hunting long enough to 
be able to gainsay her assertion, though he took especial care to defer 
the operation of breaking his own as long as he could, fell back upon 
the expense and inconvenience of keeping Mr. Sponge and his three 
horses, and his saucy servant, who had taught their domestics to turn u 
their noses at his diet table ; above all, at his stick-jaw* and undeniable 
small-beer. So they went fighting and squabbling on, till at last the 
scene ended as usual, by Mrs. Jogglebury bursting into tears, and de- 
claring that. Jog didn’t care a farthing either for her or her children. 
Jog then bundled off, to try and fashion a most incorrigible-looking, 
knotty blackthorn into a head of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. He after- 
wards took a turn at a hazel that he thought would make a Joe Hume. 
Having occupied himself with these till the children’s dinner-hour, he 
took a wandering, snatching sort of meal, and then put on his paletot, 
with a little hatchet in the pocket, and went off in search of the raw 
material in his own and the neighbouring hedges. 

Evening came, and with it came Jog, Jaden, as usual, with an armful 
of gibbies, but the shades of night followed evening before there was any 
tidings of the sporting inmates of his house. At last the piebald appeared, 
shuffling up the avenue with Mr. Leather’s white hoodie now moving 
backwards now forwards, now leaning on this side, now lurching on that, 
much in the manner of the drunken hussar at a circus—the wearer being 
almost too drunk to sit on, and yet too wise to fall off. Whenever the 
breeches seemed irrevocably gone, they recovered themselves with a lurch 
and a jerk. 

Mr. Jog went out to meet tliem. Leather saw his great outline looming 
in the distance, and sat shaking his head endeavouring to identify it. He 
thought it was the squire, and yet somehow he thought it wasn’t. 

“ Oh, it’s you, old boy, is it!” at last exclaimed he, extending his right 
hand to the figure, and nearly overbalancing himself; “it’s you, old boy, is 








* By-the-way, this well-known luxury was printed “ stick-saw,” at p. 106, last 

Shens aioe some other trifling errors in the September s tless caused 

by the late vexatious post-office arrangements, which prevented the author, who 

had gone. to that fashionable English watering-place, Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, 

returning his proof in time. At p. 101, for “where they formed” read “where 
they found ;” p. 108, for “comical lodge or” read “comical lodge and. 
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it.1”! repeated he, adding, “I thought it had been the old woolpack 


nodding his head towards the house. ‘“ Well,” said he, recovering him: 
self, pulling up, and sitting, as he thoughts quite straight in the saddle, 
had the 


“we've finest day’s sport and the most equitable drink I’ve en- 
j for many a long day. Ord bless us, what a gent that Sir ’Arry is! 
e's the sort of man that should have money. 1’m blowed, if ‘I were 
but I’d melt all the great blubber-gutted fellows like: this ‘ere 
Growde down, and make: one sich man as Sir’ out of the ’ole on 
“em. r! they don’t know wot beer is there! Nothin’ but the werry 
strongest hale, instead of the puzzon one gets at this awful mean place, 
that looks like nothin’ but the washin’ o’ brewer’s haprons. O! I ’umbly 
begs pardon,” exclaimed he, dropping from his horse on to his knees on 
discovering that he was addressing Mr. Crowdey—‘I thought it was 
Robins, the mole-ketcher.” 

“‘ Thought it was Robins, the mole-catcher,” growled Jog; ‘‘what have 
you to do with (puff) Robins, the mole-catcher? (wheeze).’ 

Jog boiled over with indignation. At first he thought of kicking bim, 
a feat that his suppliant position made Pies convenient, if not tempt- 
ing. Prudence, ianenel suggested that Leather might have him up for 
the assault. So he stood pufling and wheezing and eyeing the bleared- 
eyed, brandy-nosed old drunkard with, as he thought, a withering look of 
contempt, and then, though the man was drunk and the night was dark, 
waddled off, leaving Mr. Leather on his white breeches’ knees. If Jog 
had had reasonable time, say an hour or an hour and twenty minutes, to 
improvise it in, he would have said something uncommonly sharp, as it 
was he left him with the pertinent inquiry we have mere Oe What 
have you to do with Robins, the mole-catcher?” We need hardly say 
that this little incident did not at all ingratiate Mr. Sponge with his host, 
who re-entered the house in a worse humour than ever. It was insulting 
a gentleman on his own ter-ri-tory—bearding an Englishman in his own 
castle. ‘ Not to be borne (puff),” said Jog. 

It was now nearly five o'clock, Jog’s dinner-hour, and still no Mr. 
Sponge. Mrs. Jog proposed waiting half-an-hour, indeed she had told 
Susan, the cook, to keep the dinner back a little, to give Mr. Sponge a 
chance, who could not possibly change his tight hunting things for his 
evening tights in the short space of time that Jog could drop off his loose 
flowing garments, wash his hands, and run the comb through his lank, 
candle-like hair. 

Five o'clock struck, and Jog was just applying his hand to the fat 
ones eg worsted bell-pull, when Mrs. Jog announced what she had 

one. 

“ Put off the dinner (wheeze), put off the dinner (puff ),” repeated he, 
blowing furiously into his clean shirt-frill, which lack up under his nose 
like a hand-saw; “ put off the dinner (wheeze), put off the dinner (puff), 
I wish you wouldn’t do such (wheeze) things without consulting (gasp) 
me.” 

“Well, but, my dear, you couldn’t ibly sit down without him,” 
chunmah Mitaclen,anlllie,. ade -_ 

“ Possibly ! (puff), possibly! (wheeze),” repeated Jog. ‘ There’s no 
possibly in the matter,” retorted he, blowing more furiously into the frill. 
| Mrs, Jog was silent. 

“A man should conform to the (puff) hours of the (wheeze) house,” 
observed Jog, after a pause. 
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“Well; but; my dear, you know hunters are always allowed a little 
law,” observed Mrs. Jog. 

-0| Law! (puff), law! (wheeze),” retorted Jog. “I never want any 
law’'thinking of the dose he got at the County Court for the Hack- 
berry Dean gibby-stick transaction, and then of the dose Lord, when Mr. 
Brougham, administered to him in the breach of promise case, ‘“ Smiler 
ov: Jogglebury.” His thoughts kept him silent for a time, for Brougham 


had made an impression upon him that a lapse of years had little 
effaced. 


Half-past five o’clock came, and still no Mr. Sponge; and Mrs. Jog, 
thinking it would be better to arrange to have something hot for him 
when he came, than to do further battle with her bull-headed husband, 
applied her fine arm to the bell-pull, and gave it the double ring indica- 
tive of “ bring dinner.” 

“Nay (puff), nay (wheeze); when you have (gasp)ed so long,” 
growled Jog, taking the other tack, “ you might as well have (wheez)ed 
a little longer”—snorting into his frill as he spoke. 

Mrs. Jogglebury said nothing, but — quietly out, as if after her 
keys, to tell Susan to keep so-and-so in the meat-screen, and have a few 
potatoes ready to boil agaist Mr. Sponge arrived. She then sidled back 
quietly into the room. Jog and she presently proceeded to that all- 
an et meal, Jog blowing out the company-candles on the side-table 
as he passed. 

The dinner consisted of mutton-broth and haddocks, a boiled leg of 
mutton with caper-sauce, a brace of partridges, and a pudding something 
similar to the servants’ “ stick-jaw,” only of a more mitigated character 
—that is to say, not quite so sticky as the servants’ one. Jog munched 
away with a capital appetite; but Mrs. Jog, who took the bulk of her 
Jading in at the children’s dinner, sat trifling with the contents of her 
plate, listening alternately for the sound of horses’ hoofs outside, and for 
squalls from the nursery above. 

Dinner passed over, and the fruity port and sugary sherry soon usurped 
the places that stick-jaw pudding iad cheese had lately occupied. 

“* Mr. (puff ) Sponge must be (wheeze), I think,” observed Jog, hauling 
his great silver watch out, like a bucket, from his fob, on seeing that it 
only wanted ten minutes to seven. 

“Oh, Jog!” exclaimed Mrs. Jog, clasping her beautiful hands, and 
casting her bright beady eyes up to the low ceiling. 

“Oh, Jog! What’s the matter now? (puff—wheeze—gasp),” ex- 
— our friend, reddening up, and fixing his stupid eyes intently on 

is wife. 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied Mrs. Jog, unclasping her hands, and bringing 
down her eyes. 

“Oh, nothin’!” retorted Jog. ‘ Nothin’ !" repeated he. * Ladies 
don’t get into such tantrums for nothin’.” 

“Well, then, Jog, I was thinking if anything should have ha—ha— 
happened Mr. Sponge, how Gustavus Ja—Ja—James will have lost his 
chance.” And thereupon she dived for her lace-fringed pocket-handker- 
chief; and hurried out of the room. 

| But‘she had said quite enough to make the caldron of Jog’s jealousy 
boil over, and he sat staring into the fire, imagining all sorts:of horrible 
devices in the'coals and cinders, and conjuring up all sorts of evils, until 
he felt himself possessed of a hundred and twenty thousand devils. 
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“ T’ll get shot of this chap at last,” said he, with a knowing jerk of his 
head and a puff into his frill, as he drew his thick legs under his chair, 
ee ne i ofa eohat se sae oti h apenas ae 
repeated he, pouring himself out a syrupy port, an 

ing it at the composite candle. He drained off the glass, and imme- 
diately filled another. That, too, went down, then he took another, and 
another, and another; and seeing the bottle get low, he thought he might 
as well finish it. He felt better after it. Not that he was a bit more re- 
conciled to our friend Mr. Sponge, but he felt more equal to cope with 
him—he even felt as if he eould fight him. There did not, chowéver, seem 
to be much likelikood of his having to perform that ceremony, for nine 
o'clock panane no Mr. Sponge, and at half-past Mr. Crowdey stumped 
off to 

Mrs. Crowdey, having given Bartholomew and Susan a dirty’pack of 
cards to play with to keep them awake till Mr. Sponge arrived, went to 
bed too, and the house was presently tranquil. 

It however happened that that amazing prodigy, Gustavus James, 
having been out on a sort of eleemosynary excursion among the neigh- 
bouring farmers and people, exhibiting as well his fine blue feathered hat, 
as his astonishing proficiency in “ Bah! bah! black sheep,” and “’Obin 
and ‘Ichard,” getting on 9 i from one, sponge-cake from another, 
and toffy from a third, was troubled with a very bad stomach-ache during 
the night, of which he soon made the house sensible by his screams and 
his cries. Jog and his wife were presently at him, and, as Jog sat in his 
white cotton nightcap and flowing flannel dressing-gown in an easy 
chair in the nursery, he heard the crack of the whip, and the yeea-w-u-p 
of Mr. Sponge’s arrival. Presently the trampling of a horse was heard 
passing round to the stable. The clock then struck one. 

“ Pretty hour for a man to come home to a strange house!” observed 
Mr. Jog, for the nurse, or Murry Ann, or Mrs. Jog, or any body that 
liked, to take up. 

Mrs. Jog was busy with the rhubarb and magnesia, and the others said 
nothing. After the lapse of a few minutes, the clank, clank, clank of 
Mr. Sponge’s spurs was heard as he passed round to the front, and Mr. 
Jog stole out on to the landing to hear how he would get in. 

Thump! thump! thump! went Mr. Sponge at the door; rap—tap 
—tap, he went at it with his whip. : 

** Comin’, sir! comin’ !” exclaimed Bartholomew from the inside. 

Presently the shooting of bolts, the withdrawing of bands, and the open- 
ing of doors, were h 

“ Not gone to bed yet, old boy?” said Mr. Sponge, as he entered. 

‘No, thir!” snuffled the boy; ‘‘been thitten up for you.” 

— guts gone?” asked Mr. Sponge, depositing his hat and whip on 
a , 

The boy gave no answer. 

“Ts old dellows-to-mend gone?” asked Mr. Sponge in a louder voice. 

“ The charman’s gone,” replied the boy, who looked upon his master— 
the chairman of the Stir-it-stiff Union—as the personification of all earthly 

atness. 

“‘D—n your impittance,” growled Jog, slinking back into the nurse 
—§ Pu om you off ! (puff),” added he, with a jerk of his white night- 
capped head. J7/i (puff ) bellows-to-mend you! (wheeze).” 
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WHERE TO PASS THE AUTUMN. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 
OF THE DIRECTION IN WHICH MR. BOSBERRY TRAVELLED. 


PROTECTED from mutual observation by the ample sheets of the Times 
and Morning Post, and indulging in the thoughts to which the columns 
of those journals respectively gave birth, Mr. and Mrs. Bosberry were 
quietly seated at breakfast in their villa in St. John’s Wood, one very 
warm morning in the month of August last. 

Mr. Bosberry was, of course, a politician, and Mrs. Bosberry a woman 
of fashion ; that is to say, their tendencies lay that way : for which reason 
Mr. Bosberry read the Times, and Mrs. Bosberry the Morning Post. 

This pursuit they had indulged in, harmlessly, for many years. Nothing 
of importance had resulted from it, either to the state or to society. Not- 
withstanding the great dearth of ability in the ministry, and the acknow- 
ledged want of “a leading mind,” Mr. Bosberry had not yet been “ sent 
for,” and that talent still remained buried in St. John’s Wood which ought 
to have blazed forth in all its glory at Westminster. So it befel with 
Mrs. Bosberry. Year after year “some lady patroness seceded from the 
direction of Almack’s,” some newer ladyship “threw open her elegant 
mansion to the élite of the beau monde ;”” bat m the ballot-box at Willis’s 
issued not the name of Bosberry, neither was the welkin made uproarious 
by linkmen at her expense. In short, this respectable couple were 
suffered to live on as completely unnoticed as if their existence were 
not even necessary to the worlds either of politics or fashion; a selfish 
mistake, no doubt, but if mistakes were not sometimes made no one 
would ever grow wiser. 

On the morning in question, when the mental faculties of the Sieur 
Bosberry had been sufficiently obfuscated by the perusal of the previous 
night’s debate, he turned for relief to the advertising columns, which, 
unlike the parliamentary ones, instruct while they amuse. Though his 
corporeal presence was in St. John’s Wood, and he was actually sitting 
within four feet of the partner of his bosom, his thoughts, like those of 
the dying gladiator, were soon “far away,” ram not occupied with 
6g the same objects. The Dacian, in the Roman arena, longed 
or his distant wife and children; the Briton in his snug villa had no 
“young barbarians” to excite his sympathies, but he had many times 
sighed for the absence of Mrs. Bosberry. Not that he did not greatly 

mire that estimable woman, nor behave towards her with —" 
marital propriety, but there are moments—as everybody will allow— 
when a temporary separation, even from those we love, becomes rather 
pleasant than otherwise, arising, of course, from the anticipated delight 
of meeting again. It is thus we are enabled to explain the feeling that 
occasionally glowed in the breast of Mr. Bosberry-—a feeling scarcely 
weaker than his patriotism. 

The cause of Mr. Bosberry's abstraction was one natural to a man who 
felt himself un homme d'état manqué, and was, moreover, to a certain 
extent, tied by the leg; but without these exciting causes, the first two or 
three columns of the Times are quite sufficient—in the height of summer 
—to stir the locomotive propensities of the reader. 
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Mr. Bosbérry began by wishing himself at Bombay, ‘with leave’ t 
call at the Cape,” wile Visiche of ee fitted ‘before, his hh “s 
and he rivalled, in imagination, ‘the exploits o aii 4 
Then’ Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, passed in review, ener ge ‘ 
“ well-known teak-built ships,” all “coppered and copper-fastened, with — 
splendid poop accommodations” for the voyage, on board of which, re- 
mote from Bosberry—but thinking of her—he. might revel in the 
enjoyments familiar to all who make the a Indian passage. Next 
followed the Mauritius, suggesting sentimental images of shipwrecked 
Virginias ; Batavia and Macassar, famed for gold-headed walking-sticks 
and Rowland’s oil; Sydney and Adelaide, rife with kangaroos and con- 
victs; and New Zealand, where, if he escaped martyrdom at the hands 
of Heki, he might peradventure found a future city, which should bear 
the honoured name of Bosberry. 

All these places were tempting to one who longed for travel, and 
whose experience that way had been restricted within the seas of Britain ; 
but the very fact of his never having been abroad was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which made the temptation nugatory, and when he thought 

the possibility of being sick all the way, he turned to the next column 
in search of a shorter excursion. 

California caught his eye, and for a few moments he paused. Bos- 
berry was a man of substance; but had his dividends been ten times 
larger than they actually were, the idea of increasing them would onl 
have been in accordance with the general practice of the wealthy. We 
must, however, say this in favour of Bosberry, that he was dhinking 
rather of the Yden coast in a romantic than a utilitarian point 
of view; and whenehe reflected on the character of the adventurers 
who throng tothe placers, he came to the conclusion that in their 
society a stout elderly poten, like himself, might probably get the 
worst of it, if he rashly hazarded his person in San Francisco. He, 
therefore, wisely shunned the allurements of the Lalla Rookh, the Tin- 
tern, and other poetically-named vessels, a residence on board of which 
was announced in the several advertisements as being a delight only a 
trifle short of Paradise itself. 

Madeira he thought of with pleasant recollections of the wine in which 
he professed himself a connoisseur; Cadiz attracted him for the same 
cause; and the shores of the Mediterranean smiled pleasantly on paper, 
but to one and all these there was the insuperable objection ofthe sea. 

“To be sure,” sighed Mr. Bosberry, “ that must be crossed, go where 
I will, if I wish to see the world. Let me look for the shortest passage 
to the Continent.” 

The next, advertisment was headed : 


Y SERVICE to jum, Germany, and the Rhine, 


by Ramegate and Osten "Goanay wit ve Hap 

t and the South-Eastern Company, will leave te 
Speeeticeetieratenet een 
‘and the London Bridge Station Wd oby hed 
Mrv Bosberry read this over several times, and the oftener he read it 
ten on thera te himself of the route it» pointed: - 
out. 0 erm ci 2 a ere isy0P 2° 
Boulogne; or Dunquerque, were nearer Ostend ; but-he:had more: 

than one reason for avoiding the French ports. cE ov 390 


‘Mr. Gordon Ct “OV if ‘ sae 
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In the first place, being a patriot of the ‘ England-expects-every-man- 
to-do-his-duty” school of politics, he made it a matter of conscience to 
hate our very lively and impressionable friends over the water; and in 
the next, he could not speak a word of what-—with a strong expression 
of disgust on his countenance—he called “their gibberish.” It is true 
he was equally at fault with all the agitiaaial: tongues, but never 
having heard of such a thing as the Belgian language per se, he fancied 
that “the natives there” spoke a sort of neutral dialect, and that an 
Englishman would stand as good a chance of making himself understood 
as anybody else. On the score of Germany also he was perfectly easy; 
for a friend of his who had been up the Rhine, had told him that 
“there was hardly any difference between German and English;” and, in 
proof of this assertion, said that “a glass of wine or beer” was exactly 
the same, and that “bread” and “butter” were as intelligibly rendered 
to English ears as if they had fallen from the lips of a Yclkibessian: 
With such an accommodating vocabulary as this, there could be no 
difficulty in “ getting on,” especially as Mr. Bosberry’s proposed mission, 
which he kept entirely to himself, was of high political importance. 
Perhaps he might have been led to this view of the case by what he 
had just read of the evidence given before the House of Commons’ com- 
mittee by the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, wherein his lordship 
is reported to have laid it down, as an invariable principle, that the 
great secret of diplomacy consisted in apropos eating and drinking. To 
know how to ask for the common, necessaries of life was, at all events, 
a step in the right direction; and Mr. Bosberry felt no doubt that 
these few magic words would prove the “open sesame”’ to the whole 
mystery. 

These speculations had caused Mr. Bosberry to be silent for a much 
longer time than was his custom when engaged with his paper ; for he 
seldom got through a leading article, or an important subject of any 
kind, without expressing his opinion upon it, either for praise or blame. 
Mrs. Bosberry, on her part, was not so completely absorbed in the 
flounces and furbelows of the Jast fashionable marriage, as not to notice 
the abstraction of her spouse, nor perceive that his attention was 
directed.to a part of the paper which seldom occupied him very long. 

*‘Do you see anything, Mr. B., to your advantage?” asked the lady, 
when she at length grew tired of gazing at her ruminant husband. “ Per- 
haps, if you do, you'll be good enough to let me have my share of it ?” 

“‘ My dear !” exclaimed Mr. Bosberry, waking up from his brown study, 
“T was reading —a—a—reading—an—advertisement !” 

“Rather a long one, Mr. Bosberry, I should think,” retorted the 
dame, somewhat acrimoniously. 

The accustomed tone restored her husband’s presence of mind, and, 
we are sorry to say, steeled his heart against feelings of a gentler nature, 
which were beginning to creep over him. The fact was, Mr. Bosberry 
had for the last few moments been thinking that he might as well asso- 
ciate Mrs. Bosberry in the treat which he meditated; his carpet-bag 
would be better packed, the buttons on his shirts could be replaced when 
lost, and many indispensable little offices more comfortably rendered by 
her hands than those of others,—when the reverse of the picture mp 
presented ‘itself, and he remembered the particular snappishness w 
distinguished his wife whenever she set out upon any expedition, how- 
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ever short. He also recollected that the pleasure of being a free agent 
more than counterbalanced the discomfort of absent buttons. He there- 
fore decided upon keeping his good intentions to himself, and merely 
said that he = 8 iving himself a little holiday in a day or two. 

“ A holiday, Mr. Bos ! And where are we to go to?” 

“T said nothing about ‘we,’ Mrs. ,” replied her husband, in 
the coldly-grand, or cabinet-minister style, which so well became him. 
“T am going alone—to the Continent.” 

5 what on earth takes you to the Continent, Mr. Bosberry, and 
without me, I should like to know?” 

“There are political reasons, Mrs. Bosberry, which influence me. I 
shall probably see Lord Palmerston on the subject this very day. You 
will excuse me if Se! no more.” ae vite 

Mrs. ew by experience that the most prominent in 
her va we el tener Mr. Bosberry himself called “ firm- 
ness,” but which she, in moments of spleen, was accustomed to describe 
to a confidential friend of hers as “nothing more nor less than pig- 
headed obstinacy.” She knew, therefore, that it would be useless to 
offer any opposition to his will. But while she submitted in silence, she 
could not Dat feel some surprise at the suddenness of her husband's 
determination ; and her curiosity, moreover, was excited in no slight 
degree to discover in what it had originated. 

hen, therefore, Mr. Bosberry put on his hat and gloves, and sallied 
forth, as was his wont, to catch the Atlas omnibus, which set him down 
at the Minerva Club, in Pall-Mall, of which he was a member, his wife 
took up the Times, and eagerly glanced at the third column, in the full 
expectation of finding there the key to Mr. Bosberry’s secret. Nor was 
that expectation disappointed, for bad eye immediately fell on an adver- 
tisement, whith, with the promptitude of female suspicion, she at once 
applied to her deceiving lord. It ran thus :— 


B.—All is arranged at Camberwell. Come geeky. 

e Success depends upon celerity. The Monster has gone to the 
Lakes. Lull the Dragon. Bring gold. Spn qrx Ickrumby dol vizz 
pestel A 150. In two days. 


Mrs. Bosberry was one of those domestic martyrs who say they can 
bear a great deal, and, if their own accounts are to be credited, are per- 
fect camels in endurance. But, like the camel, a straw may overweight 
them ; and jealousy, which very often is lighter than a straw, proved, in 
this instance, too much for Mrs. Bosberry. Here was an evident 


intri 
«“ YB.” was her husband’s name, of course, read backwards. There 
never was anything straightforward about such doings.—The minx lived 
at C then.—“ Quickly!” That accounted for Mr. B.’s hasty 
resolve.— Who could the “ Monster” be? The hussey’s protector, most 
ire par ae “ Dragon !” Minny rer herself?“ Gold!” Oh, yes; 
to waste upon sluts, while a faithful wife was grudged a 
ary As. only last Saturday !—lHleroglyphics, too! That was the 
reason he was so long spelling it out.—* A hundred and fifty!” The cost 
of the journey, no doubt.—“ In two days!” The very time he named. 
aaa she a basely-treated wife, and a heart-broken, put-upon, suffer- 
ing’ slave 
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Once upon this theme, Mrs. Bos became supremely eloquent. Most 
women are so when thus excited. ere is nothing like an imagi 
wrong for opening the flood-gates either of tears or talk. Her first 
thought was to tear the paper in pieces; her next, to cut out the hateful 
advertisement, and paste it in her pocket-book. She would confound and 

Mr. Bosberry, and claim her rights, There was, nothing, in short, 
that she would not do. She had been passive too long, et cetera. The 
reader, if he be a married man, needs not to be told all that the angry 
lady threatened. 

Meantime, Mr. Bosberry, unconscious of the storm that was brewing 
at home, made the best of his way down to the Minerva, to consult one 
or two travelled friends as to the best way of reaching Vienna, a city he 
had all his life held in a kind of reverential awe, as the head-quarters of 
political information, to acquire which had always been the object of his 
ambition. 

He received, of course, very opposite advice, as no two men are ever 
‘found to agree when you ask them to give you the benefit of their ex- 
perience. The hotels which one declared to be first-rate, another pro- 
nounced execrable ; one recommended him to take a courier, another 
earnestly advised him to have nothing to do with that class of persons. 
“Cireular notes are safest,”’ said one ; “ You always lose upon paper in 
Germany,” said another. The result of the conference consequently 
was that Mr. Bosberry’s state of mind was no less hazy at its close than 
at its commencement, and, for all purposes of practical utility, he might 
as well have left his friends unconsulted. In one point, however, they 
were all agreed—that it was requisite he should take a Foreign-office 
passport ; without that he would find it impossible to enter the Austrian 
territory. They cautioned him, too, to be very particular about the 
description of his person, so that no doubt should arise as to his identity 
on the part of the authorities. 

Mr. Bosberry cogitated over this matter for some time, and at last a 
bright idea struck him. Though not exactly in office, nor in any way 
connected with the government, nor indeed in parliament, his political 

tation, he had no doubt, was well known beyond the limits of a much 
wider circle than the Marylebone vestry, extensive as that is. It might 
even—there was no saying in these days of universal knowledge—it 
might even have reached Vienna. Bosberry was, at all events, a re- 
markable name; and if attention were once excited towards it, his mission 
might be suspected. He resolved, therefore, to do what other exalted 
personages constantly did. He would travel incognito. What name 
should he assume to pass unnoticed among the undistinguished herd? 
All his linen was marked with the letter B. It is always a perplexing 
thing to have tu choose a name, and the greater the choice, of course the 
greater the difficulty. Brown? No, that was too common, tho h he 
knew one man named Brown who said his ancestors came over with the 
Conqueror. Baggs? That was too undignified, and he didn’t wish to 
sink his respectability altogether. Barclay? That was a quiet decent 
name ;—yes, Barclay would do, and therefore, when he announced him- 
self at the Foreign-office, it was under that designation. ‘ 

As time presses with us, there is no occasion to say more on the subject 
of the passport than that he paid 27. 7s. for it, and was described in it as 

Q2 
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« stout,” with one or two other remarks on his personal appearance, ‘which 
would, for the most part, have answered omy well for any body else. \; 

Armed with this valuable document, which, as all the world" knows, 
causes an Englishman to be wherever he shows‘ it, Mri Bos- 
berry then paid a visit to Coutts’s, provided himself with circular notes 
and gold, in order to be right on,both sides of the question (not omitting 
a letter of credit, in case of need), got his ticket for Ostend at‘ the 
Circus, and then walked gently homewards, preferring to go on ‘foot in 
order that he might have an opportunity of telling any of his acquaintance 
whom he might meet that he was “ off for Vienna,” and had “just got 
his (a fit of coughing converted “ passport” into “ despatches”) from the 
F oeeign office, —and! so,” pursued Bosberry, in every instance, shaking 
his friend warmly by the hand,—“ and so, God bless you, my boy!” 

Of the row that took place in St. John’s Wood when he made his 
ap ce there—for when she stood upon her “rights” Mrs. Bosberry 
would face a lion—we shall say but little. “It may,” as more than one 
celebrated writer has observed, “be more easily imagined than described.” 
Mr. Bosberry disclaimed all consciousness of the advertisement in the 
Times, which Mrs. Bosberry sneeringly, angrily, weepingly, and in every 

ible shape hurled in his face. The result, however, was a compromise. 
He not only repudiated ‘the n,” “the monster,” and, worse than 
all, “ those indecent hieroglyphics,” but gave Mrs. Bosberry a handsome 
cheque to keep her quiet ar | his absence, promised her a handsome 
ir of crimson Bohemian cut-glass chandeliers for her drawing-room, 
and, in proof of his fidelity, agreed that Mrs. Bosberry and her dame 
de compagnie, Miss Scarecrow, whom he hated, should accompany him 
to the seaside to see him fairly off. Having obtained these terms, his 
wife wiped her eyes and was content. 


II. | 
HOW MR. BOSBERRY GOT ON WHEN HE FOUND HIMSELF ALONE. 


ALTHOUGH peace had been proclaimed between Mr. and Mrs. Bos- 
berry, yet from the moment the ratifications were exchanged, in the 
pleasant shape of the cheque before alluded to, the latter (either per- 
sonally or through the organs of Miss Scarecrow) never once lost sight 
of husband till the steamer for Ostend was fairly outside of Ramsgate 

ur. , 
When that fact was established, Mrs. Bosberry dried the tears which 
her —or the east wind—drew down her cheeks, and, accompanied by 
w, whose feelings were beyond the reach of any emotion or 
=~ wind, went back to a srg good breakfast at the Pier Hotel, 
and planned a pleasant excursion for the day, though the wind blew 
fresher than most wives (it is to be hoped) would altogether have liked. 

Mr. Bosberry, meanwhile, was a prey to—— never mind what; let us, 
to a certain extent, suppose it to be grief, increased perhaps by the state 
of the weather and the aptitude for “kicking,” which distinguished the 
Belgian steamer. Whatever it was, it caused him to wear a very sea 
green and to claim the se of the steward to assist him below, 
where his prostration of mind and body became complete; and whoever 
had seen the distinguished Mr. Bosberry at that moment—knowing hiri 
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for avhat he. was—would have said, “ That man is the victim of a mistaken 

° oo 
‘eyMistaken or not—as only too often happens in this world—there was 
no ‘femedy now for what he had done; ‘a was obliged to yield to the 
force of circumstances and steam, and go whithersoever the vessel took 
him. Being a “government boat,” and censé to make the passage in 
“bout four hours and a half,” of course she took nine; and if Mr. 
Bosberry had been capable of asking the reason why the voyage was 
prolonged, he would have been told, not that ships at sea ever keep their 
word, but that a shift of weather had unexpectedly taken place to prevent 
what would otherwise have been the quickest passage on record. 

** Look at that “ere wind,” one of the mates would gruffly say, when 
confidentially asked his opinion; “look at that ’ere wind, why it’s a 
blowin’ dead in our teeth; you carn’t expec’ to make short passages 
under they circumstarnces.” 

And then, to get rid of the importunity, he would order three or four 
_ stout fellows with wet swabs to come aft and make the deck impossible 

for the querist. 

_, Good fortune and less fog than usual having suffered Ostend to be 
distinguishable from Praais Boam and fifty other places on the Belgian 
coast exactly like it, the government steamer got safely into harbour, and 

Mr. Bosberry was roused to the agreeable intelligence that his sea sor- 
rows were, for the present, over. 

Battered, bruised and bewildered, he arose from the horsehair couch 
on which he had so long been sliding, and made for his legs once more, 
in the forlorn hope of being’ able to retain them, which, to his surprise, 
he found he did. As there was no lack of spoken English on board, he 
had no difficulty in finding out a few particulars as to the manner of 
landing, the choice of an hotel, and a few other necessary matters. To 
be sure he would have been spared the trouble of asking questions had 
he yielded to the earnest solicitations of the somewhat empressés gentle- 
men whom he encountered the moment he set his foot on shore; but as, 
under their guidance, he might have been induced to take up his quarters 
at “The Bottle of Grogs,” “The Red Herring,” or some such cabaret 
with a deceitful English name—many of which are to be found on the 
quays of Ostend, and where the staple commodities of diet are strong gin 
and salt fish—Mr. Bosberry, with greater good luck than befals most 
people who travel on the Continent for the first time, got safely under the 
convoy of the commissioner of the Hétel de l'Europe, and was by him 
conducted to that comfortable place of refuge for strangers. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour he was seated before a pile of 
smoking cutlets, and he must have been more than Bosberry—thoug: 
bably less than man—who did not do full justice to them. Under their 
influence, not unaided by some excellent Bordeaux, he not only forgot all 
the horrors of his recent passage, but singularly enough had only a very 
dim perception that there was anything (or anybody) left to care about on 
the other side of the water. Whether this was owing to any peculiar pro- 
perty.in the Bordeaux or the cutlets, or was attributable to any moral 
cause, we will not take upon us to say ; but we cannot forego the opportu- 
oi of recording our opinion, that we know of no hotel on the Continent— 

we have tried a great many—where mutton cutlets are so well served, 
or of such admirable quality. Call them by their Flemish name of 
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“6 ”” if you like, but there they are, undeniable, and worthy 
of the best cuisine in Paris. 
But, however praiseworthy the skill of the chef of the a pc 
something more than a good dinner is necessary to make a place 
ej aod thre og to see at Ostend but the Dyke, from 
after about three turns on it, a stranger is anxious to precipitate 
himself into the German Ocean, it is not surprising that Mr. 
who went abroad to survey the world, and, as it were, feel the pulses of 
all mankind, should have decided upon starting for Brussels by the first 


train. 

Many particularly our artistical and archzological friends— 
may think that Mr. Bosberry was deficient in taste in not stopping, on his 
way to the capital, at either Bruges or Ghent; but those persons must 
consider that, although the middle ages are not quite out of fashion, in 
spite of the raptures which have nearly made them so, there are really 
more important missions for a traveller verging on his sixtieth year than 
that of “spoiling guide-books, particularly since everybody has his 
‘‘Murray,” and very few have a vocation for recording the result of their 
travels. 

But, , you will say! Did not Mr. Bos enjoy these things? 
Was cpapenie. sete r of aie, expression, oe, all t i, 
the charm of the painter's or the sculptor’s art? Certainly he was, and 
criticised art no worse—ncr, perhaps, any better—than his friends. But 
Mr. Bosberry, we must remind the public, did not travel for the mere pur- 
pose of seeing sights. Although he liked, as much as any one, to be able 
to say he had seen all the wonderful things in Europe, yet he greatly pre- 
ferred to have it thought that he had been thrown into contact with the 
men who ruled her policy. A political celebrity, past or present, was 
therefore of greater interest in his eyes than the crumbling walls of the Co- 
losseum, or the Protean lizard of the caves of Adelsberg. He merely accepted 
the one, but he was always on the gui-wvive to find out the other; that is 
to say, such was his natural tendency, for, hitherto, circumstances had 

nted him from putting what he so much desired in practice, and, as 

as the Continent was concerned, it might, have been deferred 

still longer, but for the sinister result of the last Marylebone -vestry 

election, when the “ old list,” on which he had figured for thirty years, 

was rejected, and untried men, who knew nothing of politics, only 

made themselves busy about parochial matters, were chosen to replace 
himself and friends. 

When, therefore, Mr. Bosberry hastened to Brussels it was less for the 
purpose of admiring the windows and pinnacles of the Hotel de Ville, or 
of gazing on the towers of Ste. Gudule (which modern skill has so well 
se we of pees the windows of the house where Prince 

etternich has taken up his abode, in the ardent of getting a glim 
of thet ilustzious person perth 

ing on the Continent by rail is not more difficult than the same 
re in id aa elie poweer? fairly mastered the diffi- 
wulty of paying for your at one bureau for baggage at 
another, and have finally comprehended that the ceaimeutiane which you 
had made on purpose to go under the seat can by no means be allowed to 
accompany you. These minor mysteries were satisfactorily explained to 
Mr. Bosberry by the commissionaire of his hotel, whose mode of speaking 
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English confirmed Mr. Bosberry in the belief that the Belgians have no 
of their own, and wg cr his place with the comfortable notion 
that the worst was over. His nerves, to be sure, were somewhat excited 
when he witnessed the dangerous process by which the Belgian railway 
who climb like cats, collect the tickets on the journey, sometimes 
coming in at the window, sometimes at the door, just as it suits their con- 
wenience; and he had more than one squabble about his ticket; but, on 
the whole, Mr. Bosberry got on very well and sustained exhausted nature 
along the road by eating hardboiled eggs, hot potatoes and brioches, 
which were offered him for sale at every station. It is true he very 
—e lost the train in the maze of network which confuses the 
traveller at Malines, when he just stepped out to take a “ bifsteck’”’ at the 
railway restaurant, and was as nearly as possible whisked back to Ostend 
again (we once knew an Englishman to whom this happened three times, 
until on the last oecasion it required a brace of nate = mane with drawn 
sabres to make him agree not to changer le convoi at all)—but some 
miraculous interposition saved him, and he slept that night at the Bellevue, 
in the great square at Brussels. 


III. 
MR. BOSBERRY MEETS WITH A COMPANION. 


Mr. Bosserry rose early and rang for his shaving-water, and the act 
originated his first difficulty; for though the femme-de-chambre, who 
answered the bell, inquired what he wanted in the simplest phrase possible, 
Mr. Bosberry was unable to comprehend her. 

“ Vous avez sonné, monsieur?” said the damsel. 

Mr. Bosberry made no reply, but listened to hear the words repeated, 
in the faint hope that a further acquaintance would render them more in- 
telligible ; but though the question was again asked—and this time in a 
shriller accent—our friend was no nearer the mark. He had nothing for 
it, — but to express his wants boldly, and leave the rest to 
chance. 

“ Bring me some hot water to shave with,” exclaimed Mr. Bosberry, in 
as dignified a tone as a man can speak in who applies words to such in- 

pumpeses. 

“ Plait-il, monsieur ?” demanded the femme-de-chambre. 

“ What do you say?” returned Mr. Bosberry. 

_ “Qui, monsieur,” replied the maid, who now perceived there was little 
likelihood of coming to an understanding with the strange gentleman, and 
cut short the colloquy by walking off without the ‘slightest intention of 
going near the room again. 

Mr. Bosberry waited patiently for some time, but as the hot water did 
not make its appearance, he rang again, and even a third time, but still 
without success. His temper, that useful attribute in travelling, then 
failed him, and rushing out into the corridor he leant over the balustrade, 
and expressed his desires as loudly as he could utter them in his native 
e, enforcing them, we are sorry to say, with an oath. Upon this 
was a great ringing of bells, the faces of waiters were seen 
from the basement, the heads of chambermaids were bent down 
OS OW rake sat CNR ee Bosberry projected from 

ile his voice was heard the loudest amidst the general 
clamour. It subsided as quickly as it rose, for when the presence of the 
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| strange English gentleman became known, there was a universal call for 
“ Auguste,” who, being on the spot, rushed up stairs to tranquillise Mr. 


Auguste was the linguist of the hotel. He was one of that elass.so 
common in Belgium, who seem to have been born everywhere, sovglibly 
do they combine the dialects of their various neighbours, and speak, with- 
out fable, “a leash of lan at once. Auguste had great personal 
activity, had been everywhere, and knew all about everything, in short, 
he was an accomplished valet-de-place. 

He soon made himself aware of Mr. Bosberry’s wants, and in a few 
moments ministered to them by re-appearing with an immense boudoir, 
very much battered, the usual substitute on the Continent for a jug of 
hot water. It answered the purpose, however; and Auguste, perceiving 
he was likely to have a pratique, busied himself in rendering a 
hundred little offices, explaining at the same time that he was entirely at 
the service of monsieur, during the period of his stay in Brussels. 

Mr. Bosberry, in whose mind a dark suspicion had for some time been 
brooding, paused a moment, before he accepted this offer, to ask a ques- 
tion. 

“What sort of a language do they speak in this place?” he asked ; 
it isn’t Dutch, is it ?” 

* Dutch, sir!” replied Auguste, in amazement. ‘‘ No, sir, in Brussels 
we speak the purest French!” 

And, by-the-by, the poor mistaken Belgians encourage this delusion 
among themselves. 

“French !” exclaimed Mr. Bosberry, “ no wonder I couldn't make ’em 
out. And can’t they speak English too ¢” 

‘‘ There is no one in this house speaks English but myself,” returned 
the valet-de-place. 

“ Poor devils !” ejaculated Mr. Bosberry, “I pity ’em.” : 

It is doubtful, however, considering that Mr. B. was travelling in a 
foreign country, which was most to be pitied. 

When Mr. Bosberry found that the case stood thus, he made a virtue 
of necessity, and, closing with Auguste's- proposition, engaged him on 
the spot. Underhis able pilotage he was soon made familiar with the 
city; but not even the skill of Auguste could obtain for him the diplo- 
matic entrées which he had so wise ih heart. 

As a matter of course, Mr. Bosberry waited on the British minister, 
but unfortunately his excellency was at the moment on leave of absence 
in England. He left’ his name, too, at the palace, believing that King 
Leopold expected it of every Englishman; but he was disappointed of 
admission, his majesty having just set out for his chateau of Ardenne. 
Prince Metternich was gone to Spa, and Mr. Bosberry began to fear that 
not a single political celebrity was to be met with at Brussels. 

Auguste, who, like Don Satis believed there was ‘‘a remedy for any 
ill,” tried to divert Mr. Bosberry’s thoughts from politics, for which he 
had himself no great inclination, and suggested that the Belgian ladies 

great attractions. Of course he did not know that Mr. | Bos- 

was already married, or the high sense of morality which distin- 
ishes:his class and nation would have kept him inflexibly silent on this 
a » If,-therefore, Auguste erred, we fear the cause of his error lay 
ith Mr. Bosberry himself, who never so much as hinted at the matri- 
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cmonial fetter. On the contrary, he began to give himself all the airs of 
:B.gargon, and, one morning as they were crossing the park, actually put 
his glass in om orn and nop — — ene woman,. whom 

Auguste i out to him as “a splendi of ” who had just 

arrived af the Bellevue. : : 

yi She has. been in Brussels several times before, so I know her 
well..by .sight,”. said Auguste. ‘She is immensely rich, and trave 
-greatly for her own pleasure.” 

We have said that Mr. Bosberry looked hard at the lady; we may 
add that. he also looked admiringly, and there certainly was no frown on 
the lady’s brow as she swept past. Mr. Bosberry fancied even that he 
could detect an approving smile, and pursued his walk with a firmer step 
and more elated air, a change which was not lost on the observant valet- 
de-place, who more than once returned to the subject of “ the countess” 
(as-he called her), until his master began to be quite on the tenter-hooks 
till he saw her again. 

The opportunity was afforded him sooner than he looked for, and in a 
manner he did not expect. He had taken his place at the table-d'héte of 
the Bellevue, which at this season of the year was but scantily attended, 
when accidentally turning his head, he perceived “ the countess” enter 
the room, and advance towards one of the vacant seats at the end of the 
table where he sat. 

.. Mr. Bosberry was an extremely polite man, and, neglecting his soup, 
rose to offer the lady a chair, which she very graciously accepted, delight- 
ing his ears at the same time by saying, 

“‘ Thank you, sir,” in excellent English, with only a very slight accent. 

Isolated as Mr. Bosberry had begun to find himself—for the conversa- 
tion of Auguste was not always of the most improving nature—the 
apparition of “the Countess” was quite a god-send, and after one or two 
preliminary hems to clear his throat and get up his courage, he ventured 
to address her. 

‘‘T believe, madame,” he said, “I had the honour of meeting you in 
the park this morning.” 

he Countess thought such might possibly have been the case, but 
could not distinctly remember; her memory was not a very good one, 
and yet she must have seen the gentleman somewhere before, but, like 
herself, he had doubtless travelled a great deal, “‘and that, you know,” 
added the Countess, smiling sweetly, ‘‘effaces impressions almost as 
speedily as they are made.” 

Mr. Bosberry blushed while he disclaimed the fact of being a great 
traveller, and his blushes deepened into a fine crimson glow when he 
assured the Countess that there were some impressions which were in- 
effaceable. 

The fair one only looked her answer to the last observation, but loudly 

her astonishment at being mistaken in her first supposition. 

*‘ No,” said Mr. Bosberry candidly, for there was something in the ex- 
pression of the Countess’s eye that convinced him he had better speak the 
truth; “no, madame; the fact is, this is my first visit to the Continent.” 

‘I should never have supposed it,” was the reply. ! 

“It is true,” continued Mr. Bosberry, caressing his vanity as @ com-~- 
— for her eandour, “that my habits and pursuits may make: a 
di Men who make the actions of the great their study, who mix 
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in thought with the world at large, who—who—in fact—have a diplo- 
matic turn of mind ——” 

“ Exactly so; I see,” said the Countess; “ the beings who are formed 
to direct the councils of nations are not moulded of common elay. I per- 
ae at once why you ho rushed into the vortex.” 

slesiinhsalelelin more than even Mr. Bosberry 
sine amc Ae Ssieiedls ve cume-dilindactn eiliehs as Lord 
Buberly Says, women are much “cuterer than men,” and this, no doubt, 
was one of 
“It is singular,” resumed the Countess, pausing for an mstant from 
her salmi de grenouilles—her appetite bein by no means bad; — is 
‘singular that, thus accidentally, I should have again 
individual possessed of this 1 Except Count Hardenberg, me tio 
and the late Baron von Schwindleheim, my own father, I do not think 
ee Se ers 
own volittead “ee added an ill-suppressed sigh, 
hea. 0 more familiar to me than any 
other, ea ere Sem to Count Joseph de la Fourberie, 
who at that time represented inane taoaa a diplomatic life 
became henceforward my only lot. There are moments, possibly, when 
—<donnez-moi du canard, s'il vous plait,—when I may have regretted that 
the affections went for nothing in that marriage ; ; but, as your experience, 
monsieur, must have shown you, there is always at work some eom- 
pensating power. If we must not desire everything we see, we can at all 


events see everything we desire.” 
The depth of the Countess de la Fourberie’s philosophy astonished Mr. 
as much as her ingenuousness, and the tribute which she had 
the discernment to pay to his own merits charmed him. 
—— heavens ! “ e mentally exelaimed, “that there should be two 
Bebo in the world at once as this fascinating Countess and Mrs. 


ota was the fest time he had thought of his wife since he lo England, 
and we grieve to think the first time should have been to her dis- 
advantage. 

A conversation exfamé in the manner we have described, is of a kind 
that makes rapid progress. 

From the discussion of politics in the abstract, Mr. Bosberry and the 
Countess fell upon the state of affairs in Europe, and then by a gradation 
which was edie ie imperceptible, the Countess led her new acquaintance to 
Ue emt which concerned him more particularly ; and im return for 

confidence which he bestowed, she gave him as much of her own as 
proper. 

Mele de la Fourberie thus learnt, to her no small satisfaction, that 
the purse of Mr. Bosberry was very well lined; and the latter, besides 
being made acquainted with many in her domestic history which 

interested him, acquired the knowledge that the Countess was 

at that very time on her way to Vienna (whither, he had informed 
her, he was bound) for the purpose of taking possession of a large estate 
in Styria, a law suit of thirty y ears’ duration having only just been decided 
an her favour. hs-cowesel-herquhsh ediibaiot reached her two 
days before while living in retirement at the Hague (where she visited no 
one but the royal family), and she had set out in such haste as actually to 
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have forgotten, until she reached Brussels, that she was in want of a 
courier ; and what was more embarrassing, for the moment, had omitted 
to supply herself with the secnnntagrdauil for so long a journey. She 
must now, she feared, be delayed until she could write to her banker and 
receive his answer, for the Belgian Chamber not being at that moment 
sitting, all her Brussels friends were absent at the German baths—or else- 


But the Countess had not practised diplomacy without a full knowledge 
of its value, and merely spoke of this matter, as it seemed, casually, 
with a view to prepare the mind of her hearer for anything that mht 
come afterwards. She now changed the subject, and discoursed of lighter 
matters in a style that was anything but disagreeable to Mr. Bosberry, 
who was soon as much captivated by her manners as he had at first sight 
been struck by her appearance. 

It is true, that the first bloom of youth no longer shed its radiance on 
the cheek of the Countess, but the bloom that replaced it was so skilfully 
laid on that a closer observer than Mr. Bosberry might have been deceived 
by the counterfeit. Those raven braids, too, swept so majestically over 
her snowy brow, and rendered the contour of her face so perfect, that it 
was impossible to suppose the hairdresser had supplanted nature. For the 
rest, she had good teeth and eyes—they were her own, and neither were 
worn out; her figure was tall, and, if no longer round, not angular, and 
her voice, no unimportant ally to her charms, was silvery and persuasive. 

It would not, therefore, be much to be wondered at when we consider 
Mr. Bosberry’s position—alone—in a foreign capital—with no warning 
friend to advise—no menacing wife to deter, and with such a syren as the 
Countess at his elbow,—if, in spite of his great political capacity and the 
remarkable weakness of his head, he should have fallen into the very 
scrape which Mrs. Bosberry had watched him to the coast to prevent. 

Something that very nearly resembled it was, in fact, the case ; for, 
although the ‘sernetiaae fm ma Pees was too high-minded to accept of any- 
thing but a loan from her distinguished friend, to be returned the instant 
she reached Frankfort, and could only be induced; to travel in the 
same railway carriage with him on the condition of her maid occupying 
one of the compartments ; and required, moreover, the security of a courier 
to guard her person when travelling by steam was no longer practicable— 
the auscanlided Auguste being engaged for that purpose; in spite, we 
say, of all these precautions, a censorious world, or at all events Miss 
Scarecrow, would have said that Mr. Bosberry was making a fool of himself, 
and that the Countess de la Fourberie was no better than she should be. 


IV. 
AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


It is a received belief that ‘“‘ Amor et majestas non bene conveniunt in 
una sede morantur ;” but it was reserved for Mr. Bosberry to disprove 
the rule ; arrears a 4 Tok amet went hand in hand. 

The Countess de la Fourberie had, as she often said, been too much 
mixed up with courts and affairs of state not to be a perfect mistress of 
her subject. There were few of the leading personages of the day with 
whom she had not come into contact, and her memory was stored with 
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result was all the more agreeable to Mr. Bosberry; who felt that 

ing to her conversation he was not derogating from what he con- 

ceived to be the natural dignity of man. But what lent its greatest 
charm to his intercourse with the fair politician, was. the tenderness . of 
tone which so frequently pervaded her language ; and though her econ- 
duct was marked by a propriety so rigid, that even Miss Scarecrow would 
have been 2 a lene akan in it, the Countess could afford to. be 
payfel, and winning, and sentimental in a way that well-nigh distracted 
- Bosberry, who urged a platonic affection about as far as it was capable 


of going. 

it ia died to be sup that one so highly born as Pauline de la 

Fourberie, née von Schwindleheim, should not have habits and tastes 
co ndent with her rank. The child of luxury—luxuries were. her 
natural inheritance, and her manner of living supplied a daily illustration 
of the truth that we are altogether creatures of custom. Buried in a 
cloister, the pure and lofty-minded Pauline would have edified the faithful 
by her piety during her lifetime, and after her death have taken her place 
amongst the most conspicuous saints of the Romish calendar; but, thrown 
into the glittering arena of the world, and surrounded by its pleasures and 
pr Lala ip she at once comprehended the part that was assigned her to 

orm in the mysterious drama of life, ak she acted that part to perfec- 
tion. What, though she only were cognisant of her ancestral honours, or 
cherished the memory of a husband whose very existence society had for- 
gotten; what, though no traveller had ever yet penetrated to that re- 
mote district in Styria where frowned the feudal towers of her family; 
what, though the base and envious might have whispered that she had no 
banker at the Hague, that her newly-acquired courier was her ally, that 
the orphan Coralie was her partner instead of her femme-de-chambre, and 
that the princes, barons, duchesses, and other such personages of whom 
she discoursed so intimately, were her former masters and mistresses before 
her talents for peculation, intrigue, and lying were discovered, and she 
became a thoroughpaced adventuress;—what of all these things in their 
separate or collective form, if Bosberry knew them not,—if Bosberry alone 
were unconscious that the delicate fingers now interlaced with his own, 
were trembling to clutch his well-stored pocket book, and, metaphorically 
speaking, make ducks and drakes of every stiver in his purse. 

En attendant the opportunity for cleaning the old gentleman out com- 
pletely, she assisted him in spending his money freely, and Mr. Bosberry 
was too much of a gentleman and too utterly galvanised by her fascina- 
tions to make the slightest objection to any expense. Auguste and Coralie 
lived—to use a familiar expression—like fighting-cocks; and if the coun- 
tess and Mr. Bosberry did not literally comport themselves like turtle- 
doves, it was simply because the lady was aware, that the longer she held 
off the better it made for the game she was playing. 

Thus the party pursued their journey, through the imperial city of 
Charlemagne, amid the cloistered walls of Cologne, upon the bosom of 
the Rhine, and beneath the castellated vine-clad heights of Johannisberg, 
a journey of pleasure to all, and of enchantment to Mr. Bosberry, till they 
reached the famous city of Frankfort, and were safely housed. in. the 
Eiege des Hteene- 

.At. Frankfort the Countess expected those remittances which Mr. Bos- 
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anecdotes ing them. She had chosen the sunny side of polities; 
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pet ih and foret t had relieved her from the necessity of 
ng for at Brussels, but by the most unaccountable neglect they had not 
yet ‘been ' forwarded fromthe Hague, though a fortnight had elapsed 
since she wrote. This was the more annoying as she found a letter from 
her ‘Styrian intendant to say, that funds were lodged to her credit at the 
house'of Blase and Schein in Vienna, payable, however, only to herself in 

rson. ‘This letter, to show the perfect sincerity of her disposition, she 
immediately showed to Mr. Bosberry, who, if he could have mastered the 
German handwriting and then have understood its meaning, would pro- 
bably have wept over its contents, so affecting were the loya ty and devo- 
tion expressed by the Styrian intendant. But as he was obliged to take 
the word of the Countess for its meaning—and what better security could 
he have had?—he expressed his sympathy in a more substantial way—en- 
treating, nay, compelling Madame de la Fourberie to let him once more 
be her banker. Sly Bosberry! 

Did he not know that by the well-timed nature of the loan he made 
sure of the Countess as his companion to Vienna, where, apart from 
the delights of her society, he should enjoy the happiness of being 
presented by her to all the notabilities of the capital ? 

A thousand florins were accordingly transferred forthwith to the 
escritoir of the Countess, who, before she opened a single rouleau, sat 
down and wrote an order on Messieurs Blase and Schein for the whole 

\sum in which she was indebted to Mr. Bosberry ; it amounted, taking the 
difference of exchange into account—the Countess being very particular 
on that point—to within a trifle of a hundred and eighty pounds. 

On his own account Mr. Bosberry made his letter of credit available 
for a tolerable fi ; the Countess assuring him—and Auguste confirm- 
ing the fact—that he would gain immensely by making the transaction 
at Frankfort instead of Vienna; and by her advice Mr. Bosberry sent 
his courier with his passport to be visé by the Austrian minister. 
Auguste performed his mission, at the chancellerie so well, repre- 
senting there that the English gentleman, Mr. Barclay, the bearer 
of Lord Palmerston’s safe-conduct, had rejoined his wife and family, 
en route, that he had no difficulty in including the Countess and her 
allies under the designation of ‘‘ Madame Barclay et ses domestiques,” — 
a fact of which Mr. Barclay, alias Bosberry, remained profoundly 
ets though, had he deciphered the secretary's hieroglyphics, the 
chances are he would have been as highly delighted as astonished. 

The next thing the travellers had to think of was their line of route 
to Vienna. A lover of the picturesque would have chosen that by 
Wiirtzburg and Nuremberg ; but, as the Countess preferred the world as 
it goes to the world that is gone by, and had one or two private reasons 
beside, she recommended Mr. Bosberry to take the pleasant city of 
Homburg by the way, as affording more amusement, and being quite as 
expeditious ; they would then e for Ratisbon, and so drop down the 
Danube to their final place of destination. 

In the little capital of Hesse they therefore spent two or three very 
enjoyable days, the society being first-rate ; and, conspicuous among the 
seh several German and Italian princes, old friends of Madame de la 

rie, who were so careless of their immense revenues that they 
squandered them away night after night at the rouge-et-noir and roulette 
tables,‘ until it would sometimes happen that they rendered themselves 

















ancient city embarked on board of one of the Danube steamers, and 
safely accompli the descent of the river to Passau, where, owing to 
the precautions taken at Frankfort, the whole party were received with- 
out scruple within the Austrian dominions. 

No event of any i ce occurred between Passau and Linz, but 
the weather becoming at the latter place, instead of continuing the 
journey by the steamer, it was decided to proceed by land. Auguste, 
therefore, was employed to hire a comfortable carriage, and with a noble 
display of horses—not the fastest, indeed, but endowed with great powers 
of endurance—Mr. Bosberry and the Countess left Linz. On the journey 
the Countess was more meditative than usual, and a shadow would now 
and then pass over the fine forehead of Bosberry, though in neither case 
was any cause assigned for the change; it _—_ have been that 
they were oppressed by the weather, or perhaps they had been happy 
too long! 

The carriage rolled slowly on, and the day slowly wasted away till the 
travellers reached the ee 4d of Diirsrasteee’ which takes its name 
from the ruins of the neighbouring castle, within whose walls the cap- 
tive Coeur de Lion once poured forth his melancholy lays. : 

But just at the entrance of the village, the postilion, by some 
mismanagement, drove the carriage against a and upset it. 
Luckily, nobody was hurt, but the axletree was and till it 
could be ired ,there was no ibility of resuming the journey; 
neither did Red Horse, the — inn, offer the best accommodation. 
The consequence was that the whole party were put out of temper; Mr. 
Bosberry growled for the first time since he left Brussels ; the placid 
Countess contracted her brows; Coralie at everybody she ‘spoke 
to; and Auguste bullied the soe one In short, they all made 
cneliiataatiianalby dasqnesebie, they must have exerted themselves 
with this object in view, for it is by no means an easy matter to rouse 
the ire of the Austrian people. once roused, however, the flame 
burns fiercely, and is not readily extinguished. Of this truth, Mr. Bos- 
pee A om te orange mn a 

incident which we are now narrating is not yet a month old; and 
at the time it occurred considerable excitement prevailed m the Austrian 
et ate ar ea treatment which the celebrated 

Haynau had experienced at the hands of the London brewers of 
Bankside. A telegraphic despatch been received at Vienna tothe 
eee CR IN 8 opp, Pheer 
rapidity in Germany, ill-news is an exception there as elsewhere. 
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. As Diirrenstein lies on the high road to the capital, it is more in the 
ba f than most places of picking up waifs and strays of intelligence; 
it happened, while Mr. en awe ering se bin lianeans 
was abusing innkeeper for a Dummkopf in not getting it 

y, that the news arrived of what had befallen saeme Haynau. “ 
i of ill-will, which had previously only lacked an im- 
to exte began to manifest itself, and the surly innkeeper replied 
no measured terms to the insolence with which the courier had treated 
The idlers round about took up the quarrel, and the arrival of the 
head of the Polizei did not mend the matter, for, before he in uired into 


5 


EF 


the rights of the business, he requested to be shown the tra pass- 
pe Mr. "3 was rt to him, and with the party assembled 

ore him in the Sey em, = 
and com 


As he unfolded the precious document which Mr. Bo 
chased at the Foreign-office for the small sum of 2/. 7s.—pure mat abe, 
as he thought, inviolability and respect along with it—the brow of the 
Austrian functionary grew darker. 

“Englisch,” he muttered, and a movement of anger was visible among 
the crowd who were gathered round the open doorway. 

‘“‘ Wie heisst Du?” he said with a menacing aspect to Mr. Bos 
Neus he might as well have spoken Sanscrit, for our friend only stared in 





‘tep 

Phe Austrian guessed the difficulty, and repeated the question in 
French. 

“Comment fous nommez-vous?” 

The Countess de la Fourberie took up the answer. 

**Ce monsieur s ‘appelle ‘Barclay’—il est rentier Anglais, voyageant 
por son plaisir; moi, j’ai l‘honneur d’étre sa femme, et ceux-ci sont nos 

omestiques. Vous trouverez, monsieur, que nos papiers sont parfaite- 
ment en régle.” 

The police-officer scanned the lad oman Sy a few moments, and 
then cast his eye on the passport; it fell upon the name of “ Barclay,” on 
which he put his hand in his pocket, and producing another paper spread 
it out on the table before him. 

‘«* Parglay,’ ” he muttered, “das ist derselbe Name. Parglay’s prewers, 


die haben unser General Haynau geschlagen !” 
“ Yes,” he repeated, in page, ag ag 5 pt i mee 


see alr cared lish ; this man is Parglay, whose brewers have 
General Po ey a ae Stout is the English for beer; 


oe Sa 
« «Parglay,— —‘ Stout.’ nn toudens Sie miissen allen zum 


Goma gahe gehen !” 
Wi ree ae g to examine the perspicuity of this discovery, or the 
justice of this , the mob at once set up a terrific shout and fastened 


on. Mr. Bosberry and Auguste, and dragged them off to 
Austrian village being al sa ah dies emmmemmatome It 
ye leo ered every species of resistance,—in vain 
Mr..Bosberry repudiated the name of Barclay, and yelled forth the war- 
cry of his own noble house, “ a la rescousse!” No one came to 
epee ived cong a ae ae icamnactintolye 
Mr. was 
faded ee ete ocd tend wat 2. vuindien ie 












» bepged 
, begged 


cig Ba me i Barclay 


Frankfort in very ill-health, and that it root Arne to save trouble she 
not xt a passport of her own. She added, in 4 confidential ’ Jog 
that she reason to believe, i in addition to his other weeded 
that her travelling companion was neither more nor less than a political’ 
spy—a concealed t of the wily Palmerston. 

The Austrian; excitement had now subsided, listened with great 
gravity to this statement, and after once more looking at her very atten- 
tivel , Teplied,— 

‘have ‘also received orders to arrest two female swindlers, named 
Pailine Dupont and ‘Coralie Lecoq, formerly in the service of the Coun- 
tess von Rossberg, whose jewels they are accused of having stolen at the 
baths of Ischl in September, 1848. 


We are ignorant, at present, what has become of Mr. Bosberry, but the 
latest advices left him still in prison, detained there, not for having coun- 
tenanced the attack on General Haynau, but for travelling under an 
assumed name in the company of a knot of swindlers. 











HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK Ii. 
Cuapter I. 


THE RUINED GENTLEMAN IN THE FLEET PRISON. 


WELL has the Fleet Prison been denominated the “ house of sighs ;” 
well has the old structure, within the last few years, been levelled with the 
ground. A popular movement destroyed the Bastile in Paris; but here 
no national convulsion, no blood-stained revolution, no uptearing of the 
ae of society, were required to effect the demolition of the h 
pile. uiet enactment of the legislature brought about the desi 
iti and now the house of mourning, of cruelty, and extortion, ranks 
only among the things which were. 

But our story is retrospective, embracing events which occurred some 
twenty years ago. Then the Fleet Prison, though shorn of its ancient 
path Matrr a Newton, a Bambridge, and a Huggins, memorable war- 

pone chain and starvation to wring the last farthing from ~ 

mi debtor; then, however, it saw quite sufficient aw Seg gz, 
heard within its walls an amount of sighs ie to render it « a 

oa a very ominous, unenviable, and fearful 

We ‘may remind the reader, that the old prison, situated between 
rsd yy ek a ughfare now called F don-street, wag sur- 
‘by a lofty brick wall, the ay al iy remains standing 
Sere tacane Access was had to the prison an iron- 
béneath ‘a stone arch. After passing the you per- 
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ad the coffee-room, you reached the area, or yard, where 


el - debtor contrived at times to kill weary time, and drown 
Hinting desperately into the exciting games of skittles and 


®'Remember the poor debtor!” sounded in your ear. The pitiful 
sal came from some prisoner placed for the time, as it was “on 
nga but whether the charitable pence dropped by the visitors into 
his‘box really went to relieve his own wants, or to fatten the warden and 
le the tipstaffs, seemed to be a point never exactly ascertained. 
hirnt down by the great fire of London, 1666,—rebuilt, burnt, and 
burnt again during the Gordon riots, and still, like a huge phoenix, rising 
from its ashes,—the strange nondescript pile of buildings within the 
high encireling wall now spread before you. The attempt were hopeless 
to describe the place. Long s, extending from one extremity of 
the prison to the other, pierced with countless doors opening into single 
rooms; galleries above, and galleries below; large square apartments, in 
which debtors, unable to pay for private ssecinaiiliaiess were lodged 
half-a-dozen together ; dam —— ae vo level of the yard; narrow, 
dark paths, sweeping around the entire buildings, and separating them 
from Phe at go wall; a little town in Fcolf here exhibiting a 
heart-touching picture of misery, and there a scene of low, riotous mirth ; 
bakers, with baskets of loaves on their backs for those who could purchase 
them; Jews, with great black bags, driving bargains with gentlemen 
for their coats, the said gentlemen being content, until some kind friend 
from the outer world should transmit them new garments, to perambulate 
the lobbies in their shirt-sleeves; the stout, facetious tipstaffs, with red 
bottle-noses ; the lean man of letters, invoking inspiration with a sigh, 
and wetting his paper with his tears; the new comer, staring around 
him in bewildered alarm; the initiated of thirty years a slowly 
along, and hanging his white head in pensive resignation to his fate; 
—such was the scene which this ancient establishment, this celebrated 
prison, presented. 

It was early in the morning, and few of the inmates were yet stirring, 
being too happy to shorten the long day by indulging in slumber. One 
man, however, was awake, and had risen. The room which he occupied 
belonged to those situated in the lowest part of the building. It was 
about four yards square ; the sides and roof were of stone ; the floor was of 
the same cold material, relieved only by narrow slips of wood placed across 
—very welcome indeed to the solitary occupants, especially in winter. 
A low truckle-bed, with scanty clothes, but a few sacks providentially Kept : 
in reserve, in case the sleeper should feel chilly; two chairs, without the 
convenience of backs; a single round table, standing unsteadily on half- 
demolished claws; a deal box belonging to the inmate, containing his 
lmen—these comprised the iture of the room. 

He sat on the corner of his truckle-bed ; his elbows rested on the table 
. which he had drawn towards him, and his grey head reclined on his palms. 

The light which shone through the inal window above the door, 

dered his features distinctly visible. No violent xysm of sorrow 
now affected him ; his brow was slightly contracted, his eye was fixed on 
the @pposite wall, and /his breathing was low and y. The mind 
appeared to be wandering—can we assign limits to the ethereal spirit Pome 
can we chain the rainbow wings of fancy?—it was wandering away 
miserablé rooin; from that house of darkness and sorrow, from 
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the vortex of busy, and to him fatal, London. Where was it wandering ? 
in some imaginary land? some elysium of its own creating ?—no.. 
Somerset was again in the old Elizabethan mansion of Brookland 
Hall. He sat in his study, his favourite volumes around him, with all the 
charms, the luxuries, of an ancestral home. His eyes, directed towards 
the targe traceried window, roamed over the extensive park; the trees 
were rising there in picturesque groups; the deer were gambling on the 
dena, ond hesebeaben ned by the rustic bridge, was bubbling along 
and sparkling in the sun. His ear was attracted by a sound; it was the 
ilvery merry laugh of Hester, a child once more, chasing a butterfly on 
the terrace. iftly with her tiny feet she darted along the white shining 
pebbles, down the Sloe usliehodediagn, to: Sheng; ieniiceapeligtio. 
around the large urns and vases ; off to the fountain, cooling her arms in the 
liquid crystal; then flying, with the long golden hair like a stream behind 
wards the house: a thing of joyous impulses, to whom the mere 
sense of being seemed a rapture. So, flushed, breathless, but still all 
and laughter, she entered her father’s study. She rushed up 
to his knee and Ind her face on his arms, while Somerset stooped down 
and showered kisses on the neck, the brow, the hair, of his loved and 
beautiful child. 

Ecstatic dream of hours never to return! Kind fancy! which can 
thus restore to the bereaved heart scenes of such exquisite bliss! Oh! 
if, by some =PPy process of mental alehemy, these moments of golden 

more 
A bra 





endure through life, the seeming wretched would be 
; but the silvery mist floats away; the sun of reason 
. wling in the outer court of the prison between some 
tipstaff and pugnacious debtor awakened Somerset to the reality of the 
scene around him. Slowly he turned his gaze to the stone roof, the stone 
floor, and the wretched pallet. Brookland Hall, the park, the trees, the 
young child, all the fairy scene had vanished, and he was alone—ruined 
‘nanlahdes bisipo The once-envied, the wealthy and h man, was a 
prisoner in a squalid gaol. Again his head drooped on his supporting 
palms, and his eyes were ri on the rough table; yet he uttered no 
complaint to himself; he did not sigh, but remained there silent and 
immovable as a statue. 





Cuaprter II. 
HESTER VISITS HER FATHER IN PRISON. 


Prisoners unable to pay anything towards their lodging or support 
were placed in that part of building called the “common side.” 
There they were quartered in large rooms, capable of holding several 
a and nae their scanty fare at.acommon table. Anxious to avoid 
such a mode of living altogether repugnant to his feelings, Mr. Somerset 
preferred a room loath in the aeeets , even though i might ‘be damp 
and cold. For this the terms were one shilling and pence per week. 
He might have obtained for the same sum an apartment higher up in the 
building, but then he would have been subject to the annoying system of 
“chummage ;” that is, others might have been billeted upon him, to 
get rid of whom a certain weekly allowance would have been demanded. 

‘The rooms alluded to, as may be supposed, were the worst in the 

since a pound and two pounds a week were commonly charged 
apartments offering the least degree of comfort, not to say luxury, to 
the occupiers. 
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| oThere -was a knock at Mr. Somerset's door, and he sprang up with 
animation. No, it was not she whom he expected, but the morni 
harwoman going her rounds. So the man, ing a ta 
wont about him (his best garment had sold to a Jew), walked out 
oo verter pag Mr. Somerset paced slowly to and fro, but was too 
much absorbed im his own bitter musings to take much notice of those 
around him. He would raise his eyes as if to gaze beyond the iron 
which fenced the summit of the lofty wall, yet it was not to lament 
impossibility of escape, or to dream of the world without, but to 
observe whether the sky were fine, or the passing clouds were likely to 
rain. 
e Ala,she has a long way to come,” he whispered; “and her poor, 
delicate, little fee-—but it won’t rain, it won't rain;” and.again he pur- 
sued his hurried walk. 

He stopped, and mechanically felt for his watch, then, recollecting it 
had been pawned, shook his he Did St. Andrew’s clock strike eight ? 
the hour at which the prison-gate was opened for the admission of 

the hour éntensely longed for by him every morning. He 
stood in a listening attitude, straining his ear; but it was not eight o’clock, 
and the father must have patience a little longer. 

“ Your room is done, and your breakfast things are set,” said the char- 
woman to Mr. Somerset, as she passed carelessly near him; but he did 
not heed her, thinking only of the hour of eight, and the appearance of 
Hester. Another ten minutes—a quarter of an hour passed—five minutes 
more: the clock does strike !—that is St. Andrew’s on the hill, and that 
is St. Sepulchre’s by Newgate. The strokes vibrate on his heart, yet 
carry with them a pleasure he scarcely believed himself capable of ex- 
yar in a prison. Moving away from the court he entered his room, 

he felt a dislike at betraying his emotions before the unsympathising 
people of the place. : 

His door was ajar, and he stood looking out; he heard the bolt with- 
draw, and the gate open. The devotee may be late at the altar; the 
lover may be after the appointed time at the trysting-place; but that poor 
child did not so disappoint her expectant father. A minute had not 
elapsed before her dress might have been seen fluttering through the 
porch, and across the prison-yard. She was coming, like a gentle angel 
of peace and mercy, to the care-worn and broken-hearted. 

Mr. Somerset w open his door; Hester could understand his deli- 

cacy in forbearing to meet her in the open space, for love like theirs was 
too sacred to be scoffed at by the rude hard spirits that surrounded them. 
Here unseen, except by heaven, the father and child could indulge in that 
gushing fondness which is not less beautiful, less sanctified, because a 
natural instinet. 
» She lay in his arms, her lips murmuring words of affection and comfort, 
soft and almost indistinct in their sweetness, like the balmy breathing of 
summer's eve th some old forest trees. Mr. Somerset’s grey head 
bent over her, and he was unable to utter a word, his emotions taking 
away for the moment his voice, and almost choking him. 

Such was the greeting, and such was it every morning; nor did the 

i by each grow less because often repeated. They 

calm, and Mr. Somerset seated himself on a chair,‘only, it would 
"seem, to look at bis child. There was little now except softened sadness 
stamped on his face, and memory, like a dark cloud, had gathered on his 
R2 
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brow. Not so Hester; either with a view of cheering her father, and 
that he might not believe she suffered, or that her spirit did in reality 
rally, mounting like a brave little bark, over. the billows of destiny, she 
evinced all her former lightness and » Misfortune and sorrow. 
seemed. in vain to have assailed her. Her slim rounded form was active 
and flexible as ever ; her rosy lips were wreathed with smiles, and her full 
blue eyes beamed with joyous light. ) 

But the daughter was now to act the part of the housewife ; her 
bonnet was thrown off, her fair hands were ungloved, and she was busily 
searching in the corner of a small basket which she had carried. on her 
arm. roll appeared at last, and the butter, the egg and the coffee ; 
and Hester kept prattling all the while of a thousand indescribable things 
—trifles to which the ones to slags ty only can elapse and 
significancy. Then she invi to partake e prepared 
besakfast ; and the melancholy man did eat, and talk to her, and at times 
his worn, anxious countenance was cheated into a smile. 

Hester did not often refer to her father’s affairs, dreading the effect of 
such allusions, but she nc vs Pevefal events gather to plans which 
already were passing through her ho brain. 

Mr. Somerset was rmniony, Du his daughter to remain with him long ; 
she would gladly have borne him company through the day, but such a 
practice, the father knew, in a place like the Fleet Prison, where the 
coarsest language was constantly heard, and vicious. habits witnessed, 
would be highly prejudicial to the female mind. 

They were about to part. Why had not Mr. Somerset yet made 
inquiries for his wife—the mother of his child? He was about to do so 
several times, but some undefined feeling stopped his tongue; his hesi- 
tation seemed to imply an unaccountable aversion to allude to the subject, 
as though it were connected with a fearful and harrowing secret. After 
a fruitless effort, and another, to speak of Isabella, he at length said, 
with difficulty, 

“ Did you call—at the ——, yesterday ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Hester, her sunny countenance becoming suddenly 
overcast. 

“ Did they say there was any—change ?” 

“ They told me there was no alteration ; but she continued calm, quite 
calm, except——” 

“ Except, Hester? that is a fearful word.” 

‘At short intervals.” 

Somerset drew a deep breath, and averted his head. He lifted his hands 
to his temples, pressing them there, and stood for a few moments silent and 

tful, then turning slowly towards Hester, he said in a low voice, 

* Well, well ; I pray to be resigned. Heaven’s will be done! The shock 
was great—too great for her and sensitive brain; but the tangled 
thread may: be unwound, and the bent reed again be made straight.” 
ion They. will, father—they will; hope! The storm shall, pass away, 
cand: the. sun shine again. upon us all, by-and-by—hope! _ Yes, we shall 
meet, and be a happy family once more: _ Suffer a little longer—bear. up 
‘brayely a little longer. Oh! hope! hope!” ) : 
i: Seo whispered: the heart of youthful love which never yet desponded. 
But Somerset, with the less imaginative temperament, and the more 
pa Feed eye, shook his head. St. Andrew’s clock struck eleven, 


father and daughter parted. 
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bas vrodiat ron ‘UC lisy 
yiileor ai THE, OUTRAGE UPON GENERAL HAYNAU. 
olf G' seldom that we interfere in matters which belong more pro- 
to’thejournalist, but in the case of the un-English ow 
i‘General Haynau, and in the absence of all proceedings or Mr 
trators ‘of that outrage, English honour and justice are 80. deeply 
involved, a we feel obli to speak out, if it is only that our senti- 
jents, at least, may not be misinterpreted. A more un-English 
ony a I the perpetrator have least reason to take pride, wine 
whole host of the ablest-bodied workmen in Europe set upon one 
aged and defenceless man, could scarcely be found in the annals of 
ffianism ; a more cowardly and unmanly assault in the mode of its per- 
sage and the extent to which it was carried, cannot be conceived ; 
hor, ing, which is not the case, that the Austrian General had 
meri y his tyranny or severity the execrations of the world, is it 
for a mob to vindicate the rights of humanity. A horde of infuriated 
draymen let loose upon a veteran fresh from the field of battle—a sav 
array of broomsticks directed against an hero, weak in body, but great in 
intellect and sensitive in honour, is a melancholy display of mob law, 
mob heroism, and mob humanity. It has been satisfactorily shown that 
the Austrians were by no means so sanguinary in their reprisals upon the 
\febel and insurgent Hungarians as the Hungarians had been upon their 
former masters; the “ Bloody Assize,” which has appeared in the columns 
of the Zimes, has sufficiently attested to this great fact. It has been 
shown that in the case of the woman-flogging, of which so much has been 
made by designing demagogues, that it was the act of a cavalry captain, 
done when General Haynau was some 140 miles distant from the spot 
where the occurrence took place; it has been shown that in similar 
extreme cases the same practices have not only obtained in far-away 
and still somewhat rude countries, but with our own hero honoured by 
all, as also with the very pet of democrats—the great leader of the 
Spanish auxiliary legion. But with these facts we have nothing to do, 
our desecration of the outrage arises simply from the fact that the whole 
transaction is disgraceful and dishonourable—a stain upon the reputation 
of Englishmen for manliness, courage and humanity. The only relief to 
80 inful and distressing a view of the matter is that no one 
believes that the impulse was English; no one, indeed, could credit such 
a thing for a moment. It was remarked the instant the occurrence 
became known, that it was preposterous to believe that a body of opera- 
tives so constituted could each and all have imbibed, from independent 
‘observation, such strong convictions on the subject of the Hungarian war, 
as to have been animated by one instinctive impulse at the very name of 
Haynau. It was most probable that not one in ten had any previous 
‘acquaintance with his title or his capacity. How then came so grievous 
an outrage to be perpetrated? The unerring voice of the public said, 
from abroad. In Paris, likewise, all the organs of public opinion that 
were ‘not especially miso-Anglican at once attributed the ou to 
certain German demagogues who had been employed to excite them. 
‘ven in Austria itself, where public indignation was excited to the highest 
‘degiée, there was still that latent belief in the respect entertained by the 
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English for law and order, that credit was given to fugitive traitors for 

provoked the . 

This is so far consolatory ; but two most serious grievances remain 
still to be animadverted ee eee the press, misled 
© uppload readies era sprig Be 

an most iating to our national 
honour that has oecurred in modern times. 

That a body of British Red Republicans, or “ National Democrats,” as 
ca ee so onthe eet: Ae Memersen Pr 
ion to the authors of this outrage is no more than might have been 
The language used at such a meeting was sufficient to stamp 
its character. Monsieur Julien Harnay, a “ brother fan,” would 
Seales iit Mca’ ania er da’ ronued tt held heaven but 

hell. A man, said of the general that he had the form ofa 
man, but all the fiends of hell were centred in his heart. The composi- 
tion of the meeting, a Hungarian singing the Marseillaise, 
with resolutions moved by the demagogue Ruffy, French editor of 
the Red Republican, and by “citizen” Engels, and concluded by an 
English version of Mourir pour la patrie, and a very English version we 
d think it must have been, attested the foreign origin of the whole 
affair, and made of it a pitiable farce worthy to crown the ignoble scene 
which had preceded it. 

rere eee eee eee 
ese wend i ee refugees, rude draymen, and home demagogues, 
by the manner in which they have alluded to the occurrence, is a more 


ignation some Austrian officers had insulted English tourists—some 
ose English of whom the Algemeine Zeitung says in - anger, 
“ e il our beautiful landscapes by the oddity of their a 
sald alte wikddecet of their rome ser A they poate 
even the portrait of our good Queen Victoria, we felt that bad as was 
our position, that of the Austrians was for the time being worse—the 
outrage which now sullies our fair fame having been committed by a rade 
| senseless mob, set on by foreign agitators, whilst the insult infficted 
in retaliation by the Austrians was done by offieers and men of education! 
But even this trifling satisfaction was denied to us by a portion of the press, 
notoriously misguided by political refugees, lending their countenance to 


the o . 

That Cis citings oan be slowed to over, as it would appear 
siveliy'to' ba his wicls of thoes in wethortey shoald: be ‘the emer is out-of 
the question. Public indignation has branded it as a stain to our national 
honour whieh must be wiped off. A man travelling in the wilderness is 

beforehand for the assaults alike of wild beasts or savages, and 

takes the law in his own hands. If a Turkish mob sets a troop of 
because he is a Frank, there is no 
a aan Notes k is in a semi-barbarous country; 
if ina Civi country, a man—a gentleman of high rank 
ead suptation-—tn to be exsealied, Senied with trory penibie intigsty 
and beaten almost to death, by a mob of frenzied political opponents, and 
tio inquiry is to take place, no responsibility to be attached to any one, no 
i awarded, then that country must forswear its claim to be any 
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longer considered as civilised. A heavy reckoning is still due from those 
who, with an utter disregard of what they owed to their employers and the 
community, have exposed the character of Englishmen to the censures 
and contempt of the world, and that reckoning must be paid. 
. Politically speaking, when an English mob, im violation of the law, 
but, with the approbation of a portion of the press, undertakes to inflict 
summary vengeance on the distingui officer of a foreign state, what 
. becomes.of our boasted non-in ce? Morally speaking, by a pas- 
sive silence we acquiesce in the disgraceful outrage, and by i 
the crime to go unpunished we abrogate our dignity and honour as a 
nation. 
_ Such results. ought to be anticipated by the free action of the law 
pursuing its ordinary course ; if it is not so, the ambassador of the 
emperor of an insulted country will probably take care that such shall be 
the case. A ministerial paper states that no such demand is ever made 
a foreign government, unless in default of that reparation from the law 
the country where the alleged offence is committed. This is precisely 
the case in the present instance: no reparation has been offered. But 
Baron Haynau, having fled from the country, was unable to make any 
“formal” for redress; ergo, according to the same ministerial organ, 
heis notentitledtoany. If the baron had been killed by the mob, he would 
im like manner have been unable to make a “formal demand” for redress, 
. and, according to the same argument, would not have been entitled to any. 
The ministerial paper would, in fact, wish to make the public believe that the 
oa an was quite pleased and grateful for the treatment he received. It is 
ther sincerely to be hoped that the Haynau affair, which has assumed 
so serious a complexion, from its foreign origin, the support lent to it by 
a portion of the press under the influence of foreign democratic feelings, 
and the foreign Red Republican demonstration which immediately fol- 
lowed upon it, will open the eyes of the public to the doings and in- 
trigues of a horde of dangerous men whom we harbour in our bosom. 
It is said to be an ascertained fact that the most active measures are now 
and have been for some time past adopted by some of the most notorious 
foreign socialist leaders in England to instil secretly their principles into 
the minds of the English operatives, with the view of effecting a total 
change of society. The pages of the Red Republican show that this 
ism is not effected so secretly as is supposed. It is obvious that 
those who have the power to prevent. these social perversions being 
effected by foreign refugees, must be on their guard before it is too late. 
Measures—we will not say of expulsion—but of repression, we have all 
along urged should be taken relative to the political proceedings of the 
of refugees of all nations now in this country. 
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. Domes at MaBitiz.—The cold autumnal evenings.are hegaming to 
warn. the proprietors of Mabille, Asniéres, and the Chateau des:F leurs, that 
they must very soon make up their minds to shut up shop for the season ; 
unless they wish, each in his own separate domain, to enact the part of 
Alexander Selkirk. The billard chinois is fast losing: its pee the 
chevaux de bois look stiffer than ever for want of exercise,.the roses and 
carnations, once paraded by the eloquent bouquetiéres, are transformed.into 
dahlias and china-asters, and even the tir au pistolet. contributes very 
little shot to the locker. As for the open-air cafés in the Champs 
Elysées, they can muster few habitués beyond their own gargons; the 
tenors formerly engaged there for fifty francs a night having latterly, given 
place to stout, strongly-built barytones, proof against colds and rheuma- 
tisms, and bellowing in the desert air for the small consideration of a five- 


Tae NepavuLese.—But we have had some gay and jolly doings during 
the last month, especially at Mabille. On one occasion, the Nepaulese am- 
bassador and his suite paid us a visit; and great was the emotion of the 
lorette world! So beset were the swarthy strangers by admiring crowds that 
the aid of several sergents de ville was necessary to clear a passage for them ; 
and thus escorted, they proceeded round and round the dancing ring with 
impressive yeeciee a Curious fellows they were, too; not a bosquet did 
they pass by unexplored, not a bonnet did they omit investigating in the 
hope of fin ing a pretty face within it. At one moment, I was playing 
a poule at the billard chinois; and among the spectators was a 
charming little actress—never mind who—seated alone in her glory on 
an adjoining bench. Well, it was my turn to show off, when a tremendous 
rush from behind announced the arrival of the “lions.” 

“Vous voila piqué au jeu!” exclaimed the littie actress, laughing like 
Nicole in the « Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” as a compact wedge of human 
beings completely environed me and my cue, the jewelled turbans of the 
Nepaulese further contributing to paralyse my energies. However, by 
dint of a back stroke right into the chest of a fat man immediately in my 
rear, I contrived to send the first ball into No. 5, and the second into 
No. 6; and then, feeling tolerably satisfied with both attempts, fell to 
chalking the point of my cue, glancing instinctively at the Nepaulese, to 
see what impression my score of eleven had made on them. 

Ah bien, oui! the three pair of eyes appertaining to the principal trio 
were fixed in one concentrated stare, not on me—not on my cue— 
nor even on the two balls in their respective niches—but on the pretty 
face of the little actress. And a most comprehensive look it was, taking in 
her soft blue eyes, which she didn’t know what to do with, her dimpled chin, 
her af cig om (for it was no use trying, she could not keep her eounte- 
nance), bonnet, her shawl, in fact, the entire ensemble of her pretty 


_ person, 





My amour-propre began to chafe, and I sent the two next balls..into 
No..1, and the fifth out. of bounds altogether. Then I again had recourse 
to the chalk, and took another look at the turbaned gentry. They.hadn’t 
even winked, and evidently thought no more of me than of the man in 
the moon. That was a comfort. 
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The sixth ball slipped gracefully into No. 5, and the seventh glided as 
= into No. 4.)'They must have ‘seen that, said I to myself, and 
ked and looked again. The stare was becoming glassy, and the little 
actress was evidently growing nervous. 

0! 2Phis will never do, thought I; so having but one ball left, and ascer- 
18(taining the exact position of my fat friend behind, I brought the butt end 
: “of tay'cué so fiercely in contact with his stomach, that I fairly doubled 
‘0 hiital up.’ “This occasioned a general move, and the three pair of eyes 
>\"being' insensibly diverted from their focus, their owners very gravely 
‘gtatked away, leaving us to conclude our poule in peace. I was still con- 
©) pratulating Mademoiselle on her conquéte, when we overheard a 
(lady-habitué of the locality—evidently more versed in the mysteries of 
* the Schottisch than in things topographical—exclaim to her arm-bearer, 
| “Dis donc, mon pétit Henri, si ce gros serin-la est l’ambassadeur 

| Pune épaule, je demande a voir celui de [autre /” 

MADEMOISELLE MatHitpE.—A week or two ago, a new beauty, 
apparently a very field-flower for modesty, graced for the first time b 
her presence the precincts of Mabille. She was then simply d > 

ious and unassuming, informed us that her name was Mathilde, and 

er birthplace Boulogne-sur-Mer. Last Saturday, in the entr'acte, be- 

tween a polka, the eternal “ Fauvettes,” and a waltz, I remarked an un- 

usual phenomenon, a strange excitement, in which even the most blasés 

frequenters of the Allee des Veuves appeared to participate. Group after 

_ group passed me, evidently attracted towards the same unknown object. 

‘I followed, and presently came in sight of a magnificent velvet cloak, sur- 

~ mounted by a most coquettish pink bonnet. The face of the wearer was 
turned from me; so, addressing myself to my nearest neighbour, 

“ C’est done ’Liévenne,” said I. 

** Mieux que ¢a!” 

“Amélie . . Anais . . Esther! quoi donc?” 

‘“‘ C’est Mathilde, une toute nouvelle.” 

And so it was. Silk and velvet had operated a marvellous change, not 
only on the exterior, but also on the morale of the field-flower. She now 

talked as loudly, laughed as merrily, and tossed her pretty head as saucily, 
as if she had been born and bred in the arrondissement jointly presided 
over by the number ¢reize and by Notre Dame de Loretté$ in a word, she 
was lancée. 

Gran bien lui fasse ! 

Mapemo!sEL_e Estner.—Talking of Esther, a friend of mine had 
some fun with her the other evening. ‘‘ She is very gentille,” said he ; 
“T have a good mind to speak to her.” 

* Va donc,” said I, oied dovsised the result. 

Presently, pursuing her solitary round, the lady passed us. My com- 

: agen gave an irresistible twirl, to his moustache, and whispered in 
« her ear, 

“Comment, Mademoiselle, yous voila seule, sans cavalier !” 
«Jen ai tant que j’en veux!” replied Esther, ve abruptly. 

“Bon,” said my friend. “ Better luck next time.” So we went round 





a « two of three minutes the syren re-appeared, looking as black as 


d 


“\ aS6Vogs étes donc de bien mauvaise humeur ce soir ?” 
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eet en cents ideiniienkin| nen Rite Nee: Neatiet, 
pulled it to pieces, walked on. 

“Dire gve'it up?” id 1 thinking of Billy Black. 

“‘ D’ye give it up ?” said I, thinki i 

Ri sar Al string to my bow,” replied he. ‘ Jouons serré 
cette fois.” : 
We had barely accomplished two-thirds of our round, when Esther, 
who had evidently walked double quick march time, came sailing along 
in with a very ominous frown. 


“ Voulez-vous accepter mon bras ?” insinuated my Lovelace, as she 


us. 

“Vous m’ emBitez !” | 

‘¢ Déecidément, ca ne prend pas,” said my friend. “ A une autre!’ 

As I was leaving the gardens, two figures passed me, and entered a 
coupé stationed near the door. I had just time to catcha gli of a 
very pretty blue bonnet, and....the rejected of Mademoiselle 

Audaces fortuna juvat ! 

A Mopen Quapritie.—That very evening I was among the spectators 
of a ille danced with more gaiety and entrain than anything of the 
kind I ever witnessed before. The performers were eight in number, 
eonsisting of a rollicking damsel in black silk, another in pink idem, a 
thorough pocket Venus in grey, and a fourth also in grey, but with black 
velvet: pi (I think they are called so) at the bottom of her dress. 
Two of their partners deserve note, one a tall, active, elastic individual, 
who threw his legs about in so fearful a manner that it was dangerous 
to him; and the other, a young commis with a —— face, @ 
very head, and a considerable quantity of wine in it. We will call 
him for distinction’s sake, Pochard. They were evidently all of a party, 
and on the most familiar terms with each other. 

Presently M. Pilodo strikes up, and away they go. Black silk at the 
very first chassez forward displays an unexceptionable ankle, and pocket 
Venus dispenses circular glances among the lookers-on. Pochard hands 
his cigar to a friend, and brings his left leg to the level of his ear. The 
elastic individual opens and shuts his legs as if they were a huge pair of 
scissors. Before the first figure is at an end, their tongues go as nimbly 
as their feet. ~ 
_ Pochard (dancing very unsteadily).—Vive le champagne, et surtout 
l'amour! et sur-tout |’a-mour. 

Grey and Black.—Est-i’ drole, c’t animal-la ! est-i’ drdle. 

Black Silk and Pocket Venus simultaneously execute a pas de deuz, 
twisting about like a pair of humming-tops on the: point. of tumbling, 

Blasio Individual. Ca cha chauffe! (wipes 

I jwidual.—Ca chauffe, mes petits enfans, ! (wi 
his forehead, as well he may). a - : 

Pink (to Elastic Individual).—N’accroche donc pas ma robe! 

Pochard (sings)— 

Une robe légére 

D’une entiére blancheur. 
Non, je me trompe, d’une entiére rougeur. (To his friend) Donne-moi 
mou cigare 
Grey and Black.—Bon, v'ld mon chapeau qui me tombe sur les 
yeux!” 
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Black Silk (to Elastic Individual, who gets in everybody’s way).—Tu 


m’ennuies avec tes. jambes. 

Elastic Individual.—Je demande un pas seul des dames! 

The four ladies—Non! non! non! 

Their four partners.—Si! si! si! 

Spectators (encouragingly ).—Brava ! 

Chicard, in the front vied approvingly. 

Grey and Black.—Ma foi, tant pis, je me risque! Plus haut, pére 
Pilodo, on n’entend pas lair! 

\ Pochard (growing very pale indeed, and dancing very irregularly).— 
Vive le champagne et sur-tout l’a-mour ! 

Pocket Venus.—Fst-il assomant avec son amour ! 

Grey and Black (after a surprising bound).—Ah ! nom d’un pétit 
bonhomme, v'la ma robe déchirée. Qui a une épingle 4 me donner. 

(The hands of two or three female spectators dive underneath their 
shawls, but, after a little fumbling, re-appear pinless. ) 

Elastic Individual.—Je boirais bien un verre de biére. 

Pink (alighting on the toes of a polite bystander).—Pardon, m’sieur ! 

Polite Bystander.—Faites pas attention ! 

(Grand final chassez forward of Pocket Venus and Grey and Black. 
Great and general excitement. Pocket Venus repeats the humming-to 
manceuvre with variations. Grey and Black kicks up behind like Jac 
Hinton’s Moderideroo. ) 

Grey and Black (as the music ceases).—Nini, e’est fini ! 

Pocket Venus (recovering her breath with some difficulty).—C’est pas 
. malheureux ! 

Pochard (staggering away feebly).—Et sur-tout l’a-mour. 

Fire at THE CHATEAU DES FLEURS. ReNcoNnTRE.—About three 
weeks ago, the Chateau des Fleurs announced a féfe of unusual splen- 
dour; with concert, tombola, fireworks, and half-a-dozen other engaging 
items. The bait took, and I was one of the nibblers. Up to ten o’cloc 
it was a very slow affair ; the concert proved a failure. Madame Allard 
Blin sang herself hoarse in vain attempts to make herself heard; and 
Edouard Clément, the comic singer, instead of being laughed with, was 
only laughed at. The garden was crowded with bons bourgeois, old 
women, and children; here and there a stray habitué of Mabille was 
ineffectually striving to espy a figure de connaisance ; heat, dust, jostling, 
and toe-treading—items mot in the programme. Such were the inau- 
spicious characteristics of the fé/e at its commencement. But by and by 
diss bugun to:ien ; most of the children, after loading their dear 
little stomachs, and besmearing their dear little fingers with sucre de 
pomme, were walked off to bed, and in many cases the mammas walked 
off with them. Gradually, familiar faces became visible: Rigolette, in 
a green silk dress, straw bonnet, and diamond brooch ; Frisette, Amélie, 
Esther, and our old friends Grey and Black and Black Silk. 

At length, as I was looking on at the billard chinois, where a most per- 
severing player was deep in his thirty-fifth game without h — a 

le prize, a well-known merry voice struck my ear. I tu round, 

lo and behold! there was Madame of pte ree od 
beau, and Mademoiselle ——, of the same theatre, wi . thirty- 
fifth : dated Met the player had become 
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,eh ben! et nous?” exclaimed So rare a 

. nous plantent-la!” rejoined eae og hs 

st- sD aatle ervteat Gus none allons rester la ede 

uae ——. “Plus souvent! “Monsieur vFTabital a oe 

bras, et allons faire un tour.” 3 Sauer 

Off we went all three, and came in front of the whale 

tombola had been drawn, much laughter being excited. by ae 

to a ars gentleman, holder of a winning number, of a pair of lad 


3S 18s 


ts Dites donc,” said Mademoiselle . J'ai envie de monter sur 
les chevaux de bois.” 

“ Va pour les chevaux de bois!” cried Madame ——, and in another 
minute we were all seated, lance in hand, pokin ane be od oe : 

tournament style; it being a that I (in schoolboy p 
Tre uld stand the coe ah hits 

Proprietor.—Allez, monsieur et mesdames. Un—deux. ‘Pas touchée! 

Madame (to Mademoiselle ).—Combien en as tu? J’ai deux, 
moi. 

Mademoiselle.—Moi une, et vous? (to me.) 

L’ Habitué.—Trois. 

Madame.—Bon ! nous voila enfoncées. J’ai froid aux pieds. 

rietor.—Cinq, six. 

Mademoiselle.—A qui les six? 

Proprietor.—A ces dames. 

L’ Habitué.—Encore une de manquée. 

Madame (aiming very gracefully). —Enlevee. 

Mademoiselle.—Mon cheval s’emporte! 

Proprietor.—Huit et huit ! Encore deux a faire. 

' Madame (after a miss).—A c6té! 

Mademoiselle.—Je la tiens. 

L’ Habitué.—Moi aussi. 

Proprietor.—Dix! monsieur a gagné. 

Madame (dismounting).—Du tout! Qui perd paie. Monsieur paie, 
donc monsieur a perdu. 

Mademoiselle.—C’est clair! allons jouer aux quilles. 

After the quilles came the toupie, and then the fireworks, in the shape 
of a windmill, ‘backed by a grand display of transparencies and feux de 
Bengale. As twelve o'clock struck, the last rocket went off, and we all 
followed its example. 

“ C’est mal nommé, cet établissement!” said madame, as she got into her 
coupé. “Ce a Chinois ut se dire chateau a la rigueur, mais en 
fait de fleurs il n’y a qu'une seule plate-bande. Je ne vois pas d'autres.” 

“ Ni moi,” said ma emoiselle. 

“Il ne manque, pourtant, qu’ une chose i ici, mesdames,” observed one of 


~ 


\Ma.-Mrrcnetz’s Retmement.—I did not intend .to touch, on sie 
matic matters. this month, but Mr. Mitchell’s retirement from the, admi-+ 
nistration of the St. ee Theatre is an event which cannot be. 


over-in-silence. The intelligence, er and oe 


ha 
Starts ise ae 
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career has generally—indeed, universally—excited. Under Mr. Mitchell’s 


superintendence, the French play has gradually attained a permanent 
toting pace it has become igre a Lesssapay aliident for the 
intellectual classes; not one of the numerous spécialités of Parisian drama 
(and. wey - legion) having at one period or another been unrepresented 
its | 
he is.more than probable that a new organisation of this popular 
theatre will be attempted ; but, whatever success may attend that attempt, 
it will be long, very | ng, ere the recollection of the past glories of the 
St: James’s, and of its lamented director, will pass away. In him the 
artistes have lost a kind and faithful friend, and the public a spirited and 
enterprising caterer, as remarkable for tact and judgment as for liberality 
and honourable one 
The regret generally inspired by his retirement from a position which 
he has so long and so efficiently occupied, is, perhaps, after all, the best 
and most gratifying tribute that could be given to the abilities of the 
manager, and to the qualities of the man. As one of those personally 
indebted to him for many an act of kindness and attention, sadly do I bid 
my excellent and respected friend, adieu! Would that I could say, 
au revoir!” 


Paris, September 22, 1850. 
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THREE POETESSES.* 


THE generous object of the fair and gifted authoress of the “ Vision of 
Great Men,” is to introduce to the English public some charming and too 
long neglected syrens who have sung “ Lorelei” on the banks of their own 
streams, and lured many to listen to their sweet pipings for a brief space, 
but whose melody echo 5 allowed to die away. 

We grieve to know, through the justly indignant revelation of our 
authoress, that, in the fatherland, poetry from a daughter's lips is treated 
with less respect than it deserves; and, if the lyre is strung by many such 
as those introduced to our admiring notice by Mrs. de Crespigny, we are 
the more surprised at the want of gallantry, not to say the insensibility, 
of men, whose highest glory should be deference to the genius of t 

tler sex. 

Cold must be his heart, and much “ bemused in beer” must he be, who 
does not feel a chord awakened in listening to the strains of the bewitching 
Helminas, Annettes, Luises, Emmas, and Marias, whom we shall hence- 
forth number amongst our familiar friends ; for the delightful garb in 
which Mrs. de Crespigny has clothed their thoughts, rendering them 
more sweet to our ears be the originals, will effectually prevent them 
from being forgotten, so attractive are they made to appear. 
~’'We are quite ready to agree with the remarks of the fascinating Coun- 
tess ‘Ida, that literary women of merit are only ridiculed by common- 
place men} who, wrapped up in “their Latin,” and bewildered by their 





Mi oA Vision of Great'Men, with other Poems and Translations, of the Fogtesses 
tamed &c, By Caroline de Crespigny. Newby: London. Groos; Heidel- 


had 
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; ; ive 
Sevciodenl nafs waitnesesho, careless for herself, has left us in doubt 
which of the in her pleasing collection are her own, and which 

naiinediitin She iuoden Heidelberg ; that romantic 
town, whose castle towers sacred to the memory of the most charming 
eee my el See ical mind. Who, 
wandering on the banks of the silver, winding N , or gazing far over 
its en meadows, from the proud heights which crown it, can fail 
to dream, or fail to utter his thoughts in verse, if the perfection of beautiful 

wat ounpeioed, en, Hinge. bth «Ion, the le 

We are not i t, lingering in a locality, the. 
sisi af diapentinenbins clung to Recdichional ahent iad inveked 
the spirits of the land whose language is so rich in words to express the 
teeming and original thoughts of its enthusiastic children. 

In the “Envoi” of her book, Mrs. de Crespigny calls herself ‘the 
humblest of the tuneful train,” in which notion we cannot go along with 
her. She continues, in a pretty, wild strain :— 

What am I ?—a chameleon, from its food 
Of flowers that borrows somewhat of their dyes: 


A bird, that in a transatlantic wood 
Mocks other harmonies. 


The legend of “Genevieve” is exquisitely given, and its pictures are 

full of grace and spirit, agreeing well with the introduction :— 
It was a balmy evening, in the leafy month of June, 
And to her mate the nightingale poured forth a loving tune. 
On Tymerale I stood, where Anet’s forests stretched afar, 
And gazed, scarce conscious that I gazed, upon the evening star: 
When ’twixt me and his orb there tripped, along the briery slope, 
A form in airy lightness that outstepp’d the antelope. 

This pretty peasant girl is the heroine of the simple tale, to whom the 

princely narrator rendered a trifling service ; for she had been injured by 
er goat, which was not so gentle as Maria’s, at least when the prince of 
sentimental travellers first saw her :— 
She smiled upon me through her tears, and sobbed her thanks the while; 
There was a thorn in ev’ry tear,—a rose in ev’ry smile! 

The my 8 wanderer becomes enamoured, and the humble beauty is 
made his bride, in spite of the “world’s dread laugh,” which he scorns 
for a period ; but, alas! evil tongues and evil counsellors interpose, and 
the sad record of thwarted happiness, told with a touching simplicity that 
goes to the heart, ends with these lines, which explain the lot of” the 

tally-exalted beauty of Anet :-— 

buried her in St. Etienne’s pile in royal and pride,— 
And raised a tomb for the tei gS a aneied ees side. 
POEMS. BY CAROLINE GIFFARD LETHBRIDGE.* 

Lorp Freperic Frtrz-Cuiarence, to whom this beautiful little volume 

of fairy thoughts and mourning memories is dedicated, must be proud 


* Poems. By Caroline Giffard Lethbridge. W. Robinson. Second edition, 


®, 
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of the ‘tribute of gratitude” offered him by the charming young lad 

who expresses her feelings in such melodious murmurs We can sopoually 
eredit her when she speaks of rw and disappointment, for we have 
visions, as we read, of youth and smiles, and beauty and wit, which we 
cannot banish from our mind. She is now Mrs. Burton Phillipson, her 
name having been changed since the first edition of her poems appeared; 


> 


and we cannot doubt that henceforth her sorrows will only “ serve for 
sweet discourses.” 

Sweet they are, and full of music is the record of her early griefs, which 
we cannot help suspecting, except when she tells of bereavements, must 
have resembled the despairs of pretty birds in bowers forsaken by the 


spring, or, 

Flowers that fade when autumn heats remove. 
We hope it was no worse, and sincerely do we wish even imaginary 
woes may never intrude again on the sweet poetess, who nevertheless 
almost makes us selfishly fond of her grief, when she utters her com- 
plaints in such strains as the following :— 


RETROSPECTION. 
Oh, never more,—oh, never more 
Mine eye will rest on thine! 
Nor yet again, nor yet again 
My voice reply to thine! 
Silence is o’er the happy past, 
Dim clouds the future veil, 
And on life’s dark and waveless sea 
Is seen no distant sail! 
No sail from Hope’s far shore,—and yet 
Remembrance clings to thee, 
And vanished hours are with me still 
In visions wild and free. 
Dreams, fitful dreams of days whose light 
Was brilliant, calm, and clear; 
Whose sunshine was undimmed by clouds,— 
Pure from another sphere. 
* + 


Oh! that the past for me could seem 
As it hath seemed to thee! ' 
Oh! that my love was fantasy 
As thine has been for me! 


Is there not some native composer to catch up such soft lines, inviting 
music, as these which follow ? 


DOST THOU FORGET. 
Dost thou forget the happy past? 
The hour when first we met? 
Has all its brightness, fading fast, 
Departed from thee yet? 
Oh, I remember well the day 
Of blessedness now passed away! 


Summer was bright upon us then, 
The birds and flowers around 
Made beautiful each wood and glen, 
Gave music to each sound: 
And my heart hail’d each coming hour 
As though dark clouds might nave lower! 
7 ” 


I would not mar one blissful dream, 
Nor blight an hour of thine, 

For all the fancied joys that stream 
From Hope’s celestial clime. 

Nor cause one sigh, one thought of me, 

To dim a moment’s revelry! 
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We will not quote the poem in which occur such sad words as— 
The month of May, the month of May! 
I should like to die in the month of May, 
but will rather conclude our notice by wishing that in the future life of 
the fair authoress every month may be May. 


POEMS BY MARY ADA KING.* 


a; SS King is the last among this series of fair aspirants for 
poetical fame, an the graceful volume which has been the fruit of her 
earliest efforts, gives ample promise of what may be expected from her 
when her genius is fully matured. As the production of a young lady, 
ey ere King’s poems far exceed in vigour the ordinary 
run of verses written at the opening of life, while they retain all the 
freshness and tenderness which lend so great a charm to youth. The 
mythological tales of Paganism have furnished the themes of several of 
the most attractive poems in this collection, and we are bound to say that 
Miss King’s versions of some of our classical favourites will bear compa- 
rison with many whose claims are of older date; we may mention, as 
instances of her success, the stories of Orpheus, of Midas, and of the 
Nymph Coronis. 

But passing from these to subjects which are more directly associated 
with the well-springs of poesy, we find much that is beautiful to commend 
in the tributes elained by affection, and those ties of nature which are the 
closest. ‘‘ The Last Adieu,” and ‘‘The Widow’s Lament,” belong to 
this class; and while their truthfulness leads us to sympathise with the 
sorrow of the young writer, the pious spirit which informs them tells us, 
that the only cure for grief has not been sought by her in vain. We 
earnestly trust that the hope of advancing the interests of her family, 
which has led to the publication of this graceful little volume may not be 
disappointed, and that its sale may be as extensive as its merits divin. 








CLAUDE; OR THE DOUBLE SACRIFICE.+ 


Tas new story of Mary Molesworth’s opens with a lengthened and clever 
satirical sketch of the Demoiselle 4 marier. Never did we see the whys and 
wherefores—the inimitable and incomparable heroine, Ada Francillon, had not at 
jae Rae years ——— into the wedded state—set forth with more exalted 

eves & tors—ugly as thejillustrious unmentionable who is sup- 

‘ame to a peculiar influence over the whole profession,—poor curates,— 
vein a oe sie a an ordinary looking mortal, who wears high-lows and 
never combs hair,”—are all summarily disposed of. “From the earliest 
times,” Ada, “a woman wedded to letters has been compelled to renounce 
yoion other espousals;” and then, after enumerating the among whom 
who, she “Tam afraid was not a married woman,” she gives a 

list of half-a-dozen authoresses, who, we think, will scarcely feel grateful 
at their names consigned. The worst of this kind of writing is, that it 
suggests tary associations between Ada and the authoress herself. Ada, 
however, weds a gallant soldier with magnificent locks of hair—a perfection 











